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iv 
Preface. 

The  piirpose  of  this  stud^  is  to  determine  whether  the 
English  social  and  political  life  of  the  period  contempora  - 
neous  with  the  French  Revolution  mav  properly  he  said  to  have 
"been  influenced  by  tha,t  event.   The  English  social  organiza- 
tion has  heen  regarded  as  a  whole,  including  its  economic,  po- 
litical and  religious  aspects,  "but,  owing  to  the  facts  which 
the  materials  make  apparent,  the  central  thene  of  the  discus- 
sion is  the  administration  of  the  government  and  the  methods 
and  measures  of  those  who  were  at  its  head.   This  is  natural, 
since  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  popular  agitation 
which  received  attention  in  this  period  had  their  origin  in 
the  French  Revolution  or  in  the  existing  conditions  in  Eng  - 
land.   These  conditions  were  influenced  "b;'-  the  measures  of  the 
government  when  they  did  not  result  from  them,  and  it  is  there 
fore  important  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  Ministers  to 
the  popular  movements  which  will  be  discussed,  in  order  that 
it  may.  be  certain  that  purely  domestic  troubles  have  not  been 
referred  to  a  foreign  cause. 

It  is  too  easy  at  this  date  to  forget  tha,t  the  French 
Revolution  presented  a  constantly  changing  aspect  to  those  who 
watched  it  from  England.   Therefore,  until  the  British  polit- 
ical parties  became  aligned  on  opposite  sides  of  the  questions 
which  were  supposed  to  be  at  issue,  the  views  which  Englishmen 


held  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  individuals  holding  them.   Since 
it  is  difficult  to  classify  such  views  or  to  reduce  them  to 
the  form  of  generalizations,  no  cognizance  has  been  taken  of 
purely  individual  expressions  of  opinion,  nor  private  actions^ 
unless  they  seem  to  have  had  some  perceptible  effect  on  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others.  Ho  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace 
influences  which  did  not  find  conscious  expression  in  some 
word  or  deed,  or  which  did  not  result  in  a  tangible  cliange  that 
can  be  understood  by  a  study  of  the  dociuaents  and  remains  of 
the  time  and  evidenced  by  citations  from  them.   A  mere  publi- 
cation of  theories  has  not  seemed  to  merit  attention,  unless 
it  was  apparent  that  a  considerable  body  of  men  meditated  ac- 
tion on  such  bases.   This  point  of  view  has  been  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  manifest  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
on  the  people  of  a  pamphlet  or  speech  unless  some  collective 
expression  or  concrete  action  resulted  from  it. 

This  investigation  has  been  limited  to  the  period  con- 
temporary with  the  French  Revolution  as  it  had  developed  by 
the  spring  of  1797.  This  date  has  been  chosen  as  a  proper 
point  of  conclusion,  because  it  seems  to  have  aiarked  a  change 
of  attitude  of  the  English  Ministers  toward  the  war  which  was 
then  in  progress. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Prelirainsiry  Skirmishes 


When,  in  the  summer  of  1789,  it  became  evident  that  a 
new  regime  was  about  to  be  inaugurated  in  Prance,  if  we  may- 
accept  the  expressions  of  the  writers  for  the  press  as  typical, 
the  general  attitude  of  the  English  public  was  that  of  appro- 
bation.  The  people  were  ready  to  welcome  Prance  as  a  "free 
nation".   Sometimes  it  was  suggested  that  Louis  XVI.  was  mere- 
ly receiving  what  his  interference  in  the  American  Revolution 

(1) 
had  merited.   It  was  said  also  that  the  prospective  change  of 

affairs  in  Prance  would  not  work  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 

England,  since  Prance,  possessing  freedom,  would  become  a  more 

(2) 
formidable  rival  than  she  had  formerly  been.   But,  few  doubts 

were  expressed  that  the  final  result  would  be  beneficial  to 
Prance. 

In  all  of  these  expressions  the  attitude  of  the  writ- 
ers was  that  of  disinterested  spectators.  No  one  had  yet  im- 
agined that  England  would  be  directly  concerned.   The  events 

(1)  Morning  Post,  July  3,  1789;  July  17,  1789. 
The  Oracle,  July  2,  1789. 

(2)  The  Oracle,  July  4,  1739;  August  25,  1789. 
Morning  Post,  July  24,  1789, 

Whitehall  Evening  Post,  August  20-22,  1789. 
Public  Advertiser,  December  27,  1789. 


in  France  were  merely  wonderful  phenoiaena,  and  therefore  prop- 
er subjects  for  speculation.  Not  until  1791  was  the  Trench 
revolution  to  become  a  party  question  in  England,  Before  that 
time  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  subject  on  which  members  of  the 
same  party  could  hold  radically  different  views.   It  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  tha,t  previous  to  that  time  the  newspapers  which 
represented  the  party  in  power  were  fully  as  extravagant  in 
their  praise  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  France  as  those 
which  were  the  organs  of  the  aristocratic  Whigs,   However, 
both  alike  deprecated  the  excesses  of  the  populace  and  only  ap- 
proved of  the  underlying  purpose  which  was  supposed  to  give 

(3) 
rise  to  them. 


(3)  For  such  expressions  of  opinion,  See:- 
St.  James  Chronicle,  July  30  -  August  1,  1789;  August  4-6, 
1789;   September  12-15,  1789;   October  27-29,  1789;   November 
26-26,  1739;  December  13,  1790. 

1^^   Br ist ol  Journal ,  July  11,  1789. 

The""0racle,  July  23,  1789;   July  25,  1789;  July  31,  1789; 
August  8  ,  1789;  August  12,  1789;   August  15,  1789;  August  14, 
1789;  August  15,  1789;  September  22,  1789;  September  26,  1739. 

Public  Advertiser,  July  25,  1739;   September  7,  1789;   Septem- 
ber 12,  1789;  December  3,  1789;  April  9,  1790;  May  24,  1790; 
May  26,  1790;  May  27,  1790;  May  28,  1790;  June  30,  1790;  July 
14,  1790;  August  21,  1790. 

Morning  Post,  July  22,  1789;  August  31,  1789;  September  1,1789 
September  4,  1789;  September  12,  1789;  September  24,  1789;  Oc- 
tober 2,  1789;  October  17,  1789;  October  27,  1789;  December 
23,  1739. 

The  Diary;      Woodfall^s  Register,  August  7,  1789. 
Vi'hitehall  Evening  Post,  July  30-August  1,  1789;  August  20-22, 


In  the  midst  of  these  newspaper  discussions,  there  ap- 
peared several  notable  pamphlets  which  were  afterwards  appa- 
rently considerable  factors  in  determining  the  course  of  events.] 

I 

The  first  to  make  its  appearance  was  Dr.  Richard  Price's  Dis- 
course on  the  Love  of  Country,  which  was  published  soon  after 
it  was  delivered  as  a  sermon  on  November  4,  1789.  For  a  nvan- 
ber  of  years,  under  the  designation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Revolution  in  Great  Britain,  a  consider- 
able number  of  men,  made  up  both  of  members  of  the  established 
Church  and  disseftters  and  including  noblemen  and  members  of 
Parliament,  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  annually,  on  November 
4,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  of 
1688,  Naturally,  the  dissenting  element  tended  to  predominate . 
As  the  centennial  of  the  revolution  approached  the   society 
increased  in  n'ombers.   In  1789,  one  ye&r   after  the  centennial, 
not  all  of  that  spirit  had  subsided.   The  two  functions  which 

usually  attended  these  celebrations  were  a  dinner  a,nd  a  sermon  . 

(4) 
The  latter  had  the  character  of  a  political  address. 

1789;  September  10-12;  1739;  Ifey  27-29,  1790;  Jume  25-26,  1790 

June  29,  July  6,  1790. 

Gazetteer;  and  New  Daily  Advertiser,  January  27,  1790. 

The  World.,  Pebruai-y  10,  1790;  February  11,  1790;  February  18, 
1790;  June  1,  1790;  July  22,  1790;  September  13,  1790. 

^ ^ ^   -^  -^^ s tract  of  the  Hi s to ry  and  t he  Proceedings  of  the 
Revolution  Society  in  London,  1789.   Printed  b^^  order  of  the 

Society, 
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At  the  meeting  of  1739  Lord  Stanhope  presided,  and  Dr. 

Price,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  econonist,  who  was  also 

(5) 
a  Unitarian  minister,  preached  the  sermon.   It  was  largely  a 

concise  statement  of  his  political  philosophy.   He  began  by 
asserting  that  his  design  was,  "to  explain  the  duty  we  owe  our 
own  country,  and  the  nature,  foundation,  and  proper  expression 
of  that  love  to  it  which  we  ought  to  cultivate."  The  preacher 
argued  that  if  a  man  loved  his  country  he  would  seek  to  pro- 
mote its  best  interest.  This  could  be  done  "by   diffusing  truth 
virtue  and  liberty,  which  he  considered  the  chief  blessings  of 
human  nature.  But  while  he  would  have  knowledge  or  truth 
spread  abroad,  he  desired  that  it  be  accompanied  by  virtue,  by 
which  he  meant  the  opposite  of  vice.  Last  of  all,  he  would  add 
liberty,  but  not  till  after  the  others  had  been  attained.  He 
went  on  to  give  his  conception  of  civil  government  as  "an  in- 
stitution to  guard  persons,  property  and  good  name  against  in- 
vasion, and  for  securing  liberty  to  the  members  of  tv.e   coi'imu- 
nity  as  taj'   as  it  does  not  interfere  by  overt  act  with  the 
liberty  of  others".  He  considered  civil  laws  to  be  "regula- 
tions agreed  upon  to  gain  these  ends."   Civil  magistrates  v/ere 

(5)   Richard  Price,  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  Coimtry. 
For  an  account  of  the  Meeting,  See:- 
The  Diary;  or  Woodfall^s  Register,  ITovember  6,  17B9. 


"persons  appointed  "oy   the  community''  to  execute  tliese  laws." 
Prom  these  premises  he  concluded  th&t  it  we.s ,  "necessary  to 
submit  to  lav^s  and  magistrates  in  order  to  prevent  anarchy  and 
the  subversion  of  liberty".  But  as  regards  this  conclusion, 
there  were  tv/o  extremes:  "Adulation  and  servility  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  proud  and  licentious  contempt  on  the  other.  Both 
of  these  should  be  avoided.   He  considered  civil  governors  the 
servants  of  the  public  and  the  King,  "no  more  than  the  first 
servant  of  the  public,  created  by  it,  maintained  by  it,  and 
responsible  to  it;  and  all  the  homage  paid  to  him  is  due  to 
him  on  no  other  account  than  his  rela,tion  to  the  public.  His 
sacredness  is  the  sacredness  of  the  Community.  His  authority 
is  the  authority  of  the  Community;  and  the  term  majesty  which 
it  is  usual  to  apply  to  him  is  by  no  means  .his  own  majestj', 
but  the  majest^r  of  the  people."  Therefore  the  term,  "Most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty"  v/as  correctly  applied  to  him,  8.nd  there  was 
a  resjject  which  "it  would  be  criminal  to  withold  from  him,"  He 
considered  the  King  of  England  as  "almost  the  only  lawfiJl  King 
in  the  v/orld,  because  the  only  one  vrho  owes  his  Crown  to  the 
choice  of  his  people."  He  thought  that  tliree  principles  were 
established  by  the  revolution  of  1688:-  "1.   The  right  to  lib- 
erty of  conscience  in  religious  matters."   "2.   The  right  to 
resist  power  when  abused."    "3.   The  right  to  choose  our  own 
governors;  to  cashier  them  for  misconduct;  and  to  fraine  a  gov- 


eminent  for  ovtrselves."  Yet  the  revolution  had  not  been  com- 
plete.  The  Test  Laws  v/ere  still  in  force,  and  an  inequality 
of  parliajnentery  representation  still  existed.   He  believed 
that  these  reforms  ought  to  be  soitght,  but  that  care  ought  to 
be  taken  not  "to  disgrace  zeal  by  licentiousness  or  immoral 
conduct,"  In  conclusion,  he  made  the  only  reference  to  the 
Prench  revolu.tion  v/hich  the  sermon  contained: - 

"What  an  eventful  period  is  this!   I  am  thankful  that 
I  have  lived  in  it,   I  could  almost  say,  'Lord  now  lettest 
thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace'.   I  have  lived  to  see  a  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  which  has  undermined  superstition  and  er- 
ror,  I  have  lived  to  see  the  rights  of  man  better  understood 
than  ever;  s,nd  nations  panting  for  liberty  which  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  idea  of  it.   I  have  lived  to  see  thirty  millions 
of  people,  indignant  and  resolute,  spm^ning  at  Slavery,  and 
demanding  liberty  v/ith  an  irresistible  voice;  their  King  led 
in  triruaph,  and  an  arbitrary  monarch  surrendering  himself  to 
his  subjects,  After  sharing  the  effects  of  one  revolution,  I 
have  been  spared  to  witness  two  other  revolvitions,  both  glori- 
ous. And  now  methinks  I  see  the  ardor  for  liberty  catching 
and  spreading;  a  general  amendment  beginning  in  human  affairs; 
the  dominion  of  kings  changed  for  the  dominion  of  laws,  and  ' 
the  dominion  of  priests  giving  way  to  the  dominion  of  reason 
and  conscience,  3e  encoura,ged  all  ye  friends  of  freedom,  and 
v/riters  in  its  defence!   The  times  are  auspicious.  Your  la- 
bours have  not  been  in  vain.  Behold  kingdoms  admonished  by 
you,  starting  from  sleep,  brea,king  their  fetters,  and  cls^iuing 
justice  from  their  oppressors!  Behold  the  light  you  liave 
struck  out,  after  setting  America  free,  reflected  to  Prance, 
and  there  kindled  to  a  blaze  that  lays  despotism  in  ashes,  and 
warms  and  illuminates  all  Europe!   Tremble  all  ye  oppressors 
of  the  v/orld!   Take  warning  all  ye  supporters  of  slavish  gov- 
ernments and  slavish  hierarchies!   Call  no  more  reformation 
innovation.  You  cannot  now  hold  the  world  in  darkness.   Strug 
gle  no  longer  against  increasing  light  and  liberality.  Re- 
stoi'e  to  mankind  their  rights,  and  consent  to  the  correction 
of  abuses,  before  they  and  you  are  destroyed  together." 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  pamphlet  would  have  re- 


ceived  any  more  attention  tlian  would  naturally  have  "been  bestov.'-! 

ed  on  a  work  by  a  inan  of  the  eminence  of  Dr.  Price,  if  it  had 

been  left  without  any  further  advertisement  than  the  replies 

of  minor  writers  which  any  publics-tion  was  s^u-e  to  call  forth 

in  this  period.   In  truth,  such  was  its  fate  tintil  October  31, 

(6)  , 

1790,  when  Biirke  published  his  reply.   Within  little  more  j 

(7)  j 

than  a  month  after  that  date  ten  new  editions  were  sold,  j 

In  order  to  understand  the  real  character  of  Burke's    j 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recall  briefly  the  circumstances  ujider  which  t}iey  v/ere  publish- 
ed.  The  author  had  early  conceived  a  dislike  for  the  French 

(8) 
Revolution  because  of  the  men  concerned  in  it.   ViTiat  made  this 

( 6 )  Edmund  Bvirke ,  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  etc . , 

1790. 

(7)  Public  Advertiser,  December  7,  1790. 

(8)  That  Burke  disliked  the  French  Revolution  for  this  reason 
as  early  as  October,  1789,  See;-  Fitzwilliam,  Correspondence 
of  Bvu'ke ,  III,,  115.  For  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the 

same  view,  see  his  letter  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  November  19,   , 
1795,  in  the  same  work,  III.,  176. 

"I  chsj'ge  all  these  disorders,  not  on  the  mob,  but  on 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Mirabea-u,  and  Barnave  and  Bailly, 
and  Lameth,  and  La  Fayette,  and  the  rest  of  that  faction,  who 
I  conceive,  spent  immense  suras  of  money,  and  used  innumerable 
arts  to  instigate  the  populace  tliroughout  France  to  the  enor- 
mities thej?^  committed;  and  that  the  mobs  do  not  disgrace  them 
but  that  they  throw  an  odium  upon  the  populace,  which  in  com- 
parison, is  innocent." 
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fact  more  mischievous,  he  seems  to  have  placed  such  a  high  es- 
timate on  his  own  perspicacity  that  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  appreciate  the  possiToility  of  considering  a  question  from 

a  different  point  of  view  after  he  had  formii.lated  a  conclusion 

(9) 
concerning  it.   If  we  can  believe  his  ovm  statement,  in  this 

case  attendant  circiunstances  were  such  as  to  incline  him  to 

(9)   As  an  illustration  of  this  See:-  Pitzwilliam,  Correspond- 
ence of  Burke ,  III.,  139,   Francis,  to  whom  Burke  had  submit- 
ted the  manuscript  of  the  Reflections,  had  criticised,  among 
other  things,  the  apostrophe  on  the  Queen  of  France,  Bxxrke 
solemnly  replied:-   "I  tell  you  again  -  tliat  the  recollection 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  saw  the  Queen  of  Prance  in  the  year 
1774,  and  the  contrast  between  tJiat  brilliancy,  splendour  and 
beauty  with  the  prostrate  homage  of  a  nation  to  her  -  and  the 
abominable  scene  of  1789.  which  I  was  describing  -  did  draw 
tears  from  me  and  wetted  my  paper.  These  tears  came  again  in- 
to my  eyes  almost  as  often  as  I  looked  at  the  description; - 
they  may  again.  You  do  not  believe  this  fact,  nor  tliat  these 
are  my  real  feelings;  but  that  the  whole  is  affected,  or  as 
you  express  it,  do\'mright  foppery.  -  My  friend,-  I  tell  you 
it  is  truth;  and  will  be  the  truth  when  you  and  I  are  no  more; 
and  will  exist  as  long  as  men  with  their  natural  feelings 
shall  exist," 

This  letter  was  written  February  20,  1790,   See  also  in  the 
same  work.  III,,  176,  a  letter  written  to  Francis,  November  19^ 
1790:- 

"For  the  rest,  I  am  not  likely  to  alter  my  opinions. 
I  never  will  be  persuaded  tliat  because  people  have  lived  under 
an  absolute  monarchy,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and  griev- 
ances; therefore,  they  are  in  the  right  to  ruin  their  country, 
on  the  speculation  of  regenerating  it  in  some  shape  or  other." 

As  further  evidence  that  Burke  was  temperamentally  un- 
fit to  assume  a  judicial  attitude  on  such  a  subject,  Madame 
D'Arblay,  after  having  met  him  socially,  June  18,  1792,  ivrote 
in  her  diary: - 

"Politics,  even  on  his  ovm  side,  must  alwaj/s  be  ex- 


emphasize  the  opinions  which  he  had  adopted^even  more  strongly 
than  he  had  at  first  intended.   It  was  only  a  fev/  months  lae-   ] 
fore  the  outhreak  of  the  French  revolution  tJ-iat  the  temporary 
insanity  of  George  III.  necessitated  a  regency.   The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  even  more  than  friendly  with  the  leaders  of  the  WhigE 
and  for  obvious  reasons  tliat  party  contended  that  the  Prince 
should  automatically  assume  the  government  during  the  disabil- 
ity of  his  father.  Bui-ke  had  strenuously  defended  this  con- 
tention, arguing  that  the  intervention  of  Parliament  would  im- 
ply that  the  succession  to  the  Cro\vn  had  an  elective  character 
which  did  not  exist.   He  based  his  argument  on  the  act  by 
which  the  House  of  Orange,  and  later,  the  Hoxise  of  Brunswick, 
had  been  called  to  the  throne. 

As  early  as  October,  1789,  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
his  views  from  a  young  man  in  Prance,  and  on  the  grounds  men- 
tioned above,  Burke  seems  to  have  formulated  his  dislike  for 

(10) 
the  Trench  Revolution,    Shortly  after  that  time  he  went  to 

London  and  had  occasion  to  dine  with  Walker  King,  a  prominent 

dissenter,  who  told  him  tJraat  while  dissenters,  as  a  rule,  were 

sympathetic  tov^-ards  the  Whigs,  they  distrusted  Fox,  Burke, 

eluded;  his  irritability  is  so  terrible  on  that  theme  that  it 

gives  immediately  to  his  face  the  exjiression  of  a  man  who  is  j 

going  to  defend  himself  from  mxirderers . "  Barrett,  Dia.ry  and  | 

Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  V.,  92.  j 

(10)   PitzY/illiam,  Correspondence  of  Bttrke,  III.,  102-121. 
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according  to  his  own  statement,  -warmly  defended  his  friend 
and  political  associate.   On  the  same  night  he  procured  and 
rea^d  a  copy  of  Price's  sermon.  With  his  natviral  distrust  of 
the  dissenters  further  empiiasized  by  his  discussion  with  King, 
he  discovered  two  things  in  Price's  discourse  that  were  coun- 
ter to  his  views  and  which  he  thought  worthy  of  a  reply. 
These  two  things  were,  the  preacher's  admiration  of  the 
French  Revolvition,and  his  assertion  that  hy  the  revolution  of 
1688  the  English  people  ha,d  ga^ined  the  right  to  choose  their 

own  governors,  to  cashier  them  for  misconduct,  and  to  frame 

(11) 

a  government  for  themselves. 

While  the  eminent  Whig  orator  v/as  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration of  his  reply,  which  wa,s  to  be  only  a  more  emphatic 
repetition  of  the  views  which  he  had  formulated  in  the  debate 
on  the  regency  and  in  his  letter  of  October,  1789,  an  episode 
that  occurred  in  Parliajnent  encouraged  him  still  more  to  com- 
plete his  task.   In  t?ie  discussion  of  the  army  estimates  on 
Pebruarj'-  5,  1790,  Pox  casually  remarked  that,  "the  example  of 
a  neighboring  nation  had  proved,  that  former  imputations  on 
armies  were  unfounded  calujnnies;  and  it  wa,s  now  universally 

known  throughout  all  Europe,  that  a  man  by  becoming  a  soldier 

(12) 
did  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen."     This  led  Bujr'ke,  a  few 

(11)  Pitzv/illiam,  Correspondence  of  Burke,  III.,  395. 

(12)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXT/'III.,  330. 
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days  later,  to  give  the  first  public  expression  of  liis  views 
on  the  French  Revolution,  and  his  fear  of  its  effect  on  Eng- 
land.  Fox  rei:)lied  in  a  conciliatory  speech,  repa^ying  in  kind! 

i 
the  complimentary  reioarks  vmich  Burke  }iad  rnjr.de  wit/i  respect    I 

to  hin  personally,  but  carefully  refraining  from  giving  ex- 
plicit uttera,nce  to  jiis  opinions  concerning  the  French  Rev- 
olution.  Sheridan,  however,  insisted  on  declaring  his  disa- 
greement with  the  views  that  Burke  had  stated,  and  the  latter 

rejoined  that  as  a  conseqvience  they  two  must  thereafter  trav- 

(13) 
el  different  political  roads.     As  a  result  of  the  incident 

it  was  supposed  that  Sheridan,  in  reality,  if  not  formally, 

(14) 
had  withdrawn  from  the  pa,rty, 

Bur'ke  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  debate  demon- 
strated more  clearly  than  ever  the  need  for  his  pa,mphlet. 
Apparently,  he  expected  that  tli.e  aristocratic  members  of  the 
party  would  accept  his  conclusions  as  a  roatter  of  course.  He 
argued  that  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionists  in  France  had 
been  directed  against  the  nobility  rather  than  the  monarchy, 
and  therefore  the  English  nobility  ha,d  the  greatest  reason  to 
fear  a  similar  attempt  in  England,  But  he  thought  tliat  Fox 
had  even  greater  reasons  for  accepting  his  views  than  the     ' 

(13)  Hansard,  Paj:^i  a„me  n^t  ar  y  Hist  or  y ,  Xr.''III . ,  323-374.      I 

(14)  The  World',  February  11,  1790;  February  12,  1790.       | 
Public  Advertiser,  February  12,  1790.  ' 
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Wliig  members  of  the  nobility.  While  the  latter  might  reas- 
onably hope  for  favor  from  George  III.,  Pox  would  probably 
have  to  v/ait  until  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 

therefore  it  was  of  more  importance  to  him  to  establish  the 

(15) 
principle  of  hereditary  succession.     Influenced  by  these 

impressions,  a  few  days  after  tlie  debate  on  t3ie  army  esti- 
mates, Burke  submitted  his  namiscript  to  his  friend.  Sir 

Philip  Francis,  who  criticized  it  sharply  and  advised  strong- 

(16) 
ly  against  its  publication. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  another  discussion 

v/as  in  progress  in  England  which  was  to  emphasize  still  more 

the  difference  of  opinion  between  Burke  and  Pox,  and  which 

was  the  first  question  in  English  politics  with  which  the 

Prench  Revolution  was  connected.   In  1787,  and  again  in  1789, 

Beaufoy  had  moved  in  Vae   House  of  Cormaons  the  repeal  of  the 

(17) 
Corporation  and  Test  acts.     In  the    latter  yeex,  t]ie  mo- 
tion ha,d  been  defeated  by  a  margin  of  only  twenty  votes,  and 
Pox  was  persuaded  to  renew  it  in  1790,  with  a,  hope  t?iat  un- 
der his  charapionship  even  that  majority  might  be  overcome, 

(15)  Pitzwilliam,  Correspondence  of  Burke ,  III.,  397-404. 

(16)  Pitzwilliam,       "         "   "   ,  III.,  128. 
Burke  gave  the  manuscript  to  Erancis,  February  17,   It 
v/as  returned  with  the  criticism  the  next  dD.y, 

(17)  Hansard,  Parlicuaentary  History,  XX7I . ,  780-832. 

"  "  XKVIII,  1-41. 
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There  was  the  usual  wealth  of  pamphlet  discussion  on  "both 

C13) 
sides,    v^hich  was  supplemented  by  local  meetings  and  news- 

(19) 
paper  comiaents.     ITatiirally,  since  it  came  from  the  ag- 
gressive party,  the  greater  volxrme  of  the  discussion  was  in 
favor  of  the  repeal.   On  February  4,  1790,  less  than  one 
month  before  the  motion  vyas  to  be  made,  an  administration 
nev/spaper  announced  that  some  stand  would  be  taken  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  "unless  the  friends  of  the  estab- 
lished Chiur'ch  exert  themselves  more  than  they  liave  hitherto 

(20) 
done."    As  a  consequence,  meetings  of  the  clergy  were 

held,  petitions  were  circulated,  and  instructions  were  sent, 

even  to  members  of  Parliament  who  favored  the  repeal,  in- 

(21) 
structing  them  to  vote  against  it.    It  was  only  natural 

(18)  For  titles  of  many  of  these  peunphlets  see  the  appended 
bibliography. 

(19)  For  typical  newspaper  comments,  see  ;- 

St,.  James  Chronicle,  August  8-11,  1739;  September  8-10,  1789 
ZEyiL-6:li^^-ii5^»  January  14,  1790;  February  1,  1790;  Feb- 
ruary. 5,  1790;  February  6,  1790;  February  10,  1790;  February 
16,  1790;  February  13,  1790;  February  22,  1790;  February  23, 
1790;  February  25,  1790;  IJIarch  1,  1790. 

Gazetteer;  and  ITew  Daily  .Advertiser >  January  20,  1790. 
The  Diarv;  or  Woodfair's  Register,  January  Ifi,  1790, 

(20)  Public  Advertiser,  February  4,  1790. 

(21)  St.  Jajaes  Chronicle,  February  4-6,  1790. 
Public  Advertiser,  February  5,  1790. 

The.  World,  January  16,  1790;  February  23,  1790. 
The  Diary,  or  Woodfall's  Register,  January  21,  1790;  January 
26,  1790;  January  29,  1790;  February  3,  1790;  February  6, 
1790;  February  9,  1790;  February  13,  1790;  February  19,  1790; 
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m:^  .'   \'i^f.^}'\'fr-\   that  in  the  discussions  v^hich  attended  t}iis  ag- 
itation, attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  tjiat  promi- 
nent dissenters  had  expressed  their  admiration  for  the  French 
Revolution,  and  t/iat  they  should  be  accused  of  having  the 
sarae  attitude  tovyards  the  established  Church  of  England  as 
that  which  the  revolutionists  had  manifested  tovirards  the 
Roman  Church  in  Prance,   The  agitation  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Coinmons  on  March  2,  1790,  in 
which  Pox  appeared  as  an  enlightened  member  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  advocating  toleration.  Pitt  opposed  him  in  a 
speech  which  lacked  something  of  his  usual  ability,  Burke, 
who  had  hitherto  refrained  from  giving  public  expression  to 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  nov^  supported  the  minister,  us- 
ing Price's  pamphlets  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  argument. 
However,  both  he  and  Pox  took  care  to  ms.ke  it  evident  in 
their  speeches  tha,t  they  were  acting  as  they  were  accustoriied 
to  do  concerning  parliamentary  reform  and  similar  questions, 
and  had  agreed  to  disagree  with  regard  to  the  particular 
topic  which  v/as  being  discussed.  As  a  result  of  the  divis- 
ion, the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and 

(22) 
ninety-four  to  one  hundred  and  five. 

Pebrutu'y  23,  1790;  February  24,  1790;  Itarch  1,  1790. 

General  Evening  Post,  February  18-20,  1790;  February  27-iIarch 

2,  1790. 
(22)   Hansard,  Parliamentary  History   VIII.,  287-451. 
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Altliough  it  was  publicly  known  that  he  was  preparing 
a  work  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  Whig  orator  still  re- 
frained froxa  publishing  his  pamphlet.  On  July  14,  1790,  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  was  celebrated 
by  a  dinner  at  the  Crovyn  and  Anchor  Tavern,   Several  prom- 
inent members  of  the  party  attended  and  took  a  conspicuous 

(23) 
part  in  the  celebration.     This  and  some  other-  attendant 

circ\unstances  finally  determined  Burke  to  send  his  manu  - 

(24) 
script  to  the  printer,  and  it  was  published  on  October  31. 

It  is  hajfdly  necessary  to  state  the  argument  of  this  pamph- 
let.  It  was  a  defense  of  the  monarchy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  cJiurch  establishment  as  they  existed  in  England,  and  a 
condemnation  of  the  French  Revolution  as  resulting  from 
principles  which,  if  realized,  would  end  in  the  overthrovy  of 
these  instit\itions.  The  a.uthor  conceived  the  English  con- 
stitution as  the  predict  of  a  historical  development,  and  in 
no  sense  designed  to  secure  the  people  any  inate  or  natural 
rights,  kny   privileges  possessed  by  the  people  as  well  as 
the   institutions  of  government  were  inherited  from  antiqui- 
ty,  "We  have  an  inheritable  crown;  an  inheritable  peerage; 
and  a  House  of  Commons  and  a  people  inheriting  privileges, 
franchises, and  liberties  from  a,  long  line  of  ancestors." 

(23)  Public  Advertiser,  July  16,  1790.   The  World, July  16,179 

(24)  Pitzwilliam,  Correspondence  of  Burke,  III,,  393. 
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Even  the  reformations  which  hitherto  had  been  ma-de  "proceed- 
ed on  the  principle  of  reference  to  antiqijiity."   "Prom  Magna 
Charta  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  it  has  Taeen  the  uniform 
policy  of  our  Constitution  to  claim  and  assert  our  liberties 
as  an  entailed  inherit_anjce^  devised  to  us  from  our  forefath- 
ers, and  to  be  transmitted  to  our  posterity;  as  an  estate 
specially  belonging  to  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  any  other  more  general  or  prior 
right,"  Even  the  revolution  had  been  ma,de,  "to  preserve  an- 
cient indisputable  laws  and  liberties,  and  tha,t  ancient  con- 
stitution which  is  our  only  security  for  law  and  liberty." 
As  to  Price's  assertion  that  the  English  people  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1683  secured  the  right  to  choose  their  governors, 
to  cashier  them  for  misconduct,  and  to  govern  themselves, 
Biirke  said:  -  "The  body  of  English  people  have  no  share  in 
it.   They  utterly  disclaim  it.  They  will  resist  its  practi- 
cal assertion  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,"  Referring  to 
Price's  contention  that  the  King  of  England  was  almost  the 
only  lawful  king  in  the  world  because  he  was  the  choice  of 
the  people,  the  author  of  Reflections  said:-  "This  doctrine, 
as  applied  to  the  prince  who  is  now  on  the  British  tiirone, 
either  is  nonsense,  and  therefore  neither  true  nor  false,  or 
it  affirms  a  most  unfounded,  dangerous,  illegal  and  uncon  - 
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stitutional  position."  He  went  on:  "So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  we  acquired  a  right  "by  revolution  to  elect  our 
kings,  that  if  we  had  possessed  it  before,  the  English  na- 
tion did  at  that  time  most  solemnly  renounce  and  abdicate  it 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity  forever,"  From  such  prem- 
ises, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  tiiat  the  only  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  could  see  any  good  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion was  that,  "they  v/ho  destroy  everything  will  certainly 
remove  some  grievance,"  While  he  considered  each  provision 
of  the  proposed  French  constitution  in  detail  and  stated  his 
objections,  his  fundamental  argument  was,  that  the  English 
constitution  was  the  result  of  a  historical  development  and 
was  therefore  good.   The  new  French  Constitution  was  the 
product  of  no  such  process,  and  miist  necessarily  be  bad.  The 
old  French  government  had  such  a  history,  and  ought  to  have 
been  gradually  reformed. 

Since  Burke  had  long  been  prominent  in  public  life, 
since  the  subject  which  he  had  discussed  was  one  which  had 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  since  it  v/as  known 
that  the  views  which  he  held  on  the  subject  were  radically 
different  froia  those  of  a  majority  of  people  at  that  time, 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  Reflections  should  be  widely 
read.  One  of  the  chief  immediate  results  which  was  percep- 
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tible  was  the  appearance  within  a  short  time  of  a  numlser  of 
replies.   The  majority  of  these  had  no  effect  that  can  be 
traced,  except  to  afford  emplo^/ment  for  contemporary  pu"b  - 
lishers  and  reviewers,  and  to  serve  as  topics  for  conversa- 
tion. But  among  these  appeared,  in  the  eej'ly  months  of  1791 
a  pamplilet  which  is  worthy  of  notice  because  of  the  influ- 
ence that  has  been  attributed  to  it,  but  which  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  proved  tha,t  it  had. 

Thomas  Paine,  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  of 
which  the  first  part  was  published  at  this  time,  was  a  re  - 
publican  whose  egotistical,  undisciplined  mind  led  him  to 
estimate  rather  too  highly  his  o\7n  common  sense.  However, 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  merit  of  believing  in  himself,  and 
to  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  change  society  to  wtiat 
he  considered  a  more  desirable  state.  It  is  important,  when 
comparing  his  opinions  with  those  of  Burke,  to  remember  that 
they  looked  at  the  questions  discussed  from  opposite  points 
of  view.  Burke  accepted  things  as  they  were,  and  believed 
that  they  were  largel^r  good  because  they  were  the  results  of 
a  long  period  of  development.  Paine  had  little  respect  for 
antiquity,  but  conceived  of  things  as  he  believed  that  they 
ought  to  be,  and  considered  it  his  duty  to  bring  that  condi- 
tion to  pass.   "It  is  out  of  the  question",  he  said,  "to 
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say  how  long  wliat  is  called  the  English  constitution  has 
lasted,  and  to  argue  frow  that  how  long  it  is  to  last." 

Paine  "boldly  affirnied  that  "the  Aiaerican  constitutions 
are  to  li'oerty  what  graimnar  is  to  language;  they  define  its 
parts  of  speech,  and  practically  construct  theia  into  Syn- 
tax."  "Civil  government  is  republican  govermnent ,"  He  ar- 
gued, rather  curiously,  that  if  Burke  was  correct  in  de  - 
riving  the  rights  of  man  fron  antiquity,  Adam  was  the  only 
man  who  had  the  right  to  impose  such  institutions  as  Burke 
had  described  on  succeeding  generations.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  asserted,  the  only  distinction  evident  at  creation 
was  sex.  He  said  that  "natural  rights  are  those  which  ap- 
pertain to  man  in  right  of  his  existence.  Of  this  kind  are 
all  intellectual  rights  or  rights  of  mind,  and  also  all 
rights  of  acting  as  an  individual  for  his  own  comfort  and 
ha,ppiness,  v/hich  are  not  injurious  to  the  natural  rights  of 
others.  Civil  rights  are  those  which  appertain  to  man  in 
right  of  his  being  a  member  of  Society.  Every  civil  right 
has  for  its  foundation  some  natural  right  pre-existing  in 
the  individual,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  his  individu- 
al power  is  not  in  all  cases  sufficiently  competent.   Of 
this  kind  are  all  those  rights  which  relate  to  securit;/  and 
protection,"  As  regards  the  rights  given  up  to  society  and 
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those  retained  by  the  individual:   "The  natiiral  rights 
which  he  retains,  are  all  those  in  which  the  power  to  exe- 
crate is  as  perfect  in  the  individual  as  the  right  itself," 
"The  rights  which  are  not  retained  are  all  those  in  which, 
though  the  right  is  perfect  in  the  individual,  the  power  to 
execute  it  is  defective."  He  a.rgued  that  the  only  \va.y   tliat 
governments  had  a  right  to  arise  was  for  the  individuals  to 
enter  into  a  coiapact  with  each  other,  to  produce  that  resxilt 
He  defined  a  constitution  as  a  thing  antecedent  to  govern- 
ment, that  can  be  produced  in  visible  form,  of  which  tlie 
govermaent  is  a  creatui-^e,  and  therefore  the  act  of  the  peo- 
ple constituting  a  government.  From  this  definition,  he 
concluded  that  the  English  had  no  constitution,  but  were 
arbitrarily  ruled  by  Parligjnent .  He  considered  titles  of 
nobility  "a  sort  of  fopi^ery."   "Througli  all  the  vocabulary 
of  Adam  there  is  not  such  an  animal  as  a  Dvke   or  a.  Count." 
He  thought  that  there  was  an  "unnatiu:'al  unfitness  in  a,n 
aristocracy  to  be  legislators  for^  nation,"  Hereditary  leg 
islators  were  as  inconsistent  as  hereditary  wise-men,  he- 
reditary poet-laxAreates  or  hereditary  mathematicians.  He 
ridiculed  Burke's  argument  that  the  English  monarchy  had 
been  made  permanently  hereditary  at  the  revolution.  He  ar- 
gued that  no  generation  ?iad  a  right  to  bind  posterity.  The 
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fact  that  a  law  was  not  repealed  implied  the  consent  of  the 
contemporaneoTis  generation  to  it.  He  concluded,  t}ierefore, 
that  hereditary  monarchy  cannot  tie  iTia,de  legal,  since  no 
fajnily  has  a  right  to  esta.'blish  itself,  a.nd  a.  nation  Ims  no 
right  to  establish  it  for  future  generations.  He  fina-llj" 
disposed  of  this  question  by  saying:  "It  is  es.sy  to  conceive 
that  a  band  of  interested  men,  such  a,s  placemen,  pension  - 
ers,  Lords  of  the  Bed-Chamber,  Lords  of  tlie  Kitchen,  Lords 
of  the  Necessary-House,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  besides, 
can  find  as  many  reasons  for  wonarchy  as  their  salaries, 
paid  at  tlie  expense  of  the  country,  a.inount  to;  but  if  I  ask 
the  farmer,  the  i»ia,nufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  tradesman, 
and  down  thj'ough  all  occupations  of  life  to  tlie  common  la- 
borer, what  service  monarchy  is  to  him,  he  can  give  me  no 
answer.   If  I  ask  him  what  monarchy  is,  he  believes  it  is 
something  like  a  sinecure."  Kor  did  the  author  hesitate  to 
state  plainly  his  general  conclusion:   "The  romantic  and 
barbarous  distinctions  of  u en  into  kings  and  subjects, 
though  it  may  suit  the  conditions  of  coiirtiers,  cannot  tiiat 
of  citizens;  and  it  is  exploded  by  the  principle  upon  v/hich 
governments  are  now  founded.  Every  citi^.en  is  a  member  of 
the  sovereignty,  a.nd  a,s  such,  ca.n  acknov/ledge  no  personal 
subjection;  a.nd  his  obedience  can  only  be  to  the  la.ws," 


This  paifipi^let  v/as  widely  read.  Perhaps  one  of  t?ie  most 
effective  elements  in  increasing  its  circiilation  v.-as  the 
means  v/hich  were  afterv/ards  used  to  oppose  it.   This,  how- 
ever, was  siippleiaented  oy   the  notoriety  of  the  author  and 
the  character  of  the  suoject  treated.  What  its  effect  was 
will  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  this  study.  But,  in 
view  of  the  historic  £ittitude  of  the  English  people  tovi^ards 
what  t?iey  were  i)lee.sed  to  call  tiieir  rights,  v/hich  v/as  over- 
drawn hy  Burke  and  apparently  not  understood  at  all  "by  Paine, 
it  rnay  he  naturally;-  inferred  that  such  a.rgXHaents  did  not  ap-- 
peal  to  a  very  large  nuiaher  of  the  dutiful  suhjects  of 
George  III, 
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CHAPTJ^  II. 
The  First  Attacks 


In  order  to  understand  the  development  in  the  history 
of  English  political  parties  which  "began  to  assiune  concrete 
form  in  the  earlj'-  mouths  of  1791,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
call  to  mind  that  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  To- 
ries.  This  party  was  made  up  of  a,  commercial  element,  v/hich 
was  dominated  by  the  prime  minister,  William  Pitt,  and  a 
smaller  "body  of  those  who  were  supporters  of  the  King  rather 
than  the  ministers.  Prominent  among  the  latter  were  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  v/ho  v/as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor^ Thur low. 

The  Whigs,  as  the  opposition  party  at  this  time  termed 
themselves,  v/ere  composed  of  the  more  prominent  menhers  of 
the  no"bility  undei-  the  nominal  leadership  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  "but  really  looking  for  jiolitical  guide.nce  to 
Charles  James  Pox,  who  with  Biu'ke  a.nd  Sheridan  ms.de  up  their 
great  triumverate  of  orators.  There  was,  in  addition  to 
the?3e,  a.  yoiinger  element  of  v^hich  Charles,  a.fterwards  Lord 
Grey   was  a,  t^rpe,  who  v/ere  inclined  to  support  reforms  and 
who  reallj'  held  different  views  from  the  majoritj^  of  the 
party  witJi  which  they  were  connected.   It  is  essential 
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to  keep  these  facts  clearly  in  mind,  iDecause,  8.s  it  was  sta- 
ted by  a  contetaporary  journal,  this  wa.s  a  period  v/hen  in  Eng 
land  the  majority  of  people  took  their  opinions  from  leaders 

or  proLainent  men,  and  did  not  question  serioiisly  the  a.utlior- 

(1) 
ity  of  their  accepted  oracles. 

While,  by  the  process  of  creating  nev/  j-ieers,  Pitt  had 
assured  himself  of  ample  support  so  far  as  numbers  were  con- 
cerned in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  hitlierto  been  forced  to 
depend  for  leadership  in  matters  that  required  oratorica,l  or 
managerial  ability  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  v/as  somewhat 
weakly  assisted  by  Lord  Hawkesbury.  l^atiirally,  such  a  sts,te 

of  affairs  v/as  not  satisfactory  to  the  minister,  particular- 

(2) 
ly  since  he  and  Thtirlow  frequently  disa.greed.   In  order  to 

remedy  this  difficulty,  in  November,  1790,  Pitt  requested 

the  King  to  elevate  to  the  peerage  his  relative,  William 

(3) 
Grenville,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Bucking]riam. 

This  step  had  been  taken  v/ithoiit  the  a.dvice  of  the  rest  of 

the  cabinet,  and  the  Duke  of  Riclunond,  when  he  heaxd  of  it, 

(1)  Evening  Mail,  Pebruai'y  25-28,  1791. 

(2)  Stanhope,  Life  of  Willigjn  Pitt,  II,,  43. 
Harcourt,  Digjr'ies  and  Corresi:ondance  of  George  Rose, 

II.,  17(8. 
Brovming,  Political  Memoranda  of  Duke  of  Leeds,  139-141 
Auckland  MSS .  7JXYl\\    308. 

(3)  Salomon,  William  Pitt,  589.   This  is  an  appended  let- 

ter from  Pitt  to  the  King. 
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remonstrated  to  the  minieter  in  a  private  letter,  that  it 

was  an  act  ill  calculated  to  alleviate  the  troubles  a.t  which 

(4) 
it  was  aimed,  but  would  ratlier  tend  to  increase  them.   The 

King,  of  coiJTse,  granted  Pittas  request,  thougli  he  complain- 
ed in  his  reply  to  the  note  of  the  minister  that  "the  House 

(5) 
of  Peers  is  certainly  "becoming  too  numerous."   While,  a.s 

the  DuJce  of  Richmond  had  prophesied,  this  change  did  not  con- 
duce to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  gave 
Pitt  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords  v/ith  whom  he  v/as  on  in- 
timate terms,  and  prepared  the  way  foi'  the  further  consoli- 
dation of  the  more  important  departments  of  the  government 
vinder  the  personal  control  of  the  minister,  and  thus  ma,de 
possible  the  extraordinary  measujres  to  v/hich  he  was  destin- 
ed to  have  resort  in  the  next  few  ye8,rs .  The  next  step  in 
that  direction  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  earlj'-  months  of  1791. 
Russia  and  Turkey  were  at  war.  England's  ally,  Prus-' 
sia,,  desired  that  the  English  government  join  v;ith  her  in  a 
demand  that  peace  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo, 
that  is,  without  the  necessity  for  Turkey  to  cede  to  her  en- 
emy any  conquered  territory.   The  question  turned  on  the 

(4)  Stanhope,  Life  of  Willigjn  Pitt ,  II.,  75-80.   The  letter 
from  Richmond  to  Pitt  is  quoted. 

(5)  Stanhope,  Life  of  Williajn  Pitt,  II.,  /.ppendix  XII  .-XIII 
The  letter  from  the' King  to  Pitt  was  dated  ITovember  21, 
1790. 
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possession  of  tlie  fortress  of  Oczakov/.  After  considerable 
preliminary  discussion,  it  was  finallj''  decided  by  the  cab- 
inet on  Ivlarch  21,  1791,  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic  for 
the  piiTpose  of  overawing  Russia  and  compelling  her  accession 
to  the  terras  of  the  allies.   On  March  25,  notice  was  given 
in  Parliament  tliat  an  address  would  be  presented  from  the 
King  requesting  the  means  for  such  a.  step.   Two  days  later 
a  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  English  Minister  at  Berlin  in- 
forming him  of  the  action  which  had  been  determined  upon. 
This  course  had  been  championed  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and 
supported  by  Pitt,  but  had  been  opposed  by  both  Gi»anville 

and  the  Dvike   of  Richmond.  However,  all  had  finally  agreed 

(6) 
upon  it. 

When,  on  March  29,  the  King's  messa,ge  v/as  discussed 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  proposal  was  carried  by  a  vote 

of  tv.'o  hundred  and  tv/enty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

(7) 
five.   However,  it  was  warmly  opposed  bjr  the  Whigs,  and  in 


(6)  Por  detailed  accounts  of  these  events,  see: 

Browning:  Political  Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
148~-152. 

Auckland  MSS . ,  XXIV .  -  XXVI . 

Leeds  MSS.,  IV.-  VII.   These  collections  of  manu- 
scripts contain  nximerous  letters  and  dispatches 
relating  to  the  negotiation, 

(7)  Hansard,  Pai-liamentaj-y  History,  X?riX.,  31-79. 
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(8) 
the  division  several  of  Pitt's  adherents  voted  with  them.   Two 

days  afterwards  the  minister  called  on  Leeds  and  informed  him 
that  on  f\Arther  inquiry  he  ha.d  found  that  even  many  who  had  vo- 
ted with  him  were  not  inclined  to  support  the  measure  which  had 

(9) 

been  proposed.   Additional  inquiries  confirmed  him  more  fully 

in  this  opinion,  and  by  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  April  16  an  en- 
tirely different  policy  was  determined  upon.  It  was  decided  to 
withdravf  the  offer  which  had  been  made  to  Prussia,  and  to  send 

a  special  agent  to  Russia  authorized,  if  necessary,  to  yield  ev- 

(10) 
ery  point  which  the  Empress  claimed.     Since  Leeds  refused  to 

sign  the  necessary  dispatch  to  Berlin,  Grenville  acted  in  his 

stead,  A  short  time  afterwards,  Grenville  succeeded  Leeds  as 

secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Henry  Dundas,  of 

whom  Pitt  afterwards  said,  "Every  act  of  his  is  as  much  mine  as 

(11) 
his",   was  made  Secretary  for  Home  Affairs  in  place  of  Gren- 
ville. As  Grenville»s  under  secretary  expressed  it  in  a  letter 
at  the  time,  this  practically  gave  to  Pitt  the  control  of  the  de 


(3)   Browning,  Political  Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  152-155 

(9)  "         "          "  n     r.    ..   ^  159-160 

(10)  "         "          "  r,     ,t    n   ^  165-166 
Auckland  MSS.  XKI . ,  451;  452;  XX7I . ,  239;  253. 

(11)  Dropmore  Papers  II.,  596.   Pitt  might  at  this  time  with 
almost  equal  propriety  have  affirmed  the  same  thing  with 
respect  to  Grenville  if  the  latter  ha.d  not  been  the  person 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
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partments  of  both  home  and  foreign  affairs  in  addition  to  his 

own,  since  he  and  Grenville  preserved  intimate  relations  for  a 

(12) 
number  of  years  thereafter. 

While  the  personal  influence  of  the  minister  in  the  admin- 
istration was  thus  strengthened  "by  the  outcome  of  the  "Russian 
Armament"  affair;  as  a  consequence  of  it,  the  Whigs  appeared, 
on  the  surface,  to  have  triumphed  in  their  opposition.   In  ad- 
dition to  this,  matters  continued  in  the  same  state  with  the 

Lord  Chancellor,  who  told  Leeds  that,  "they  meant  to  get  rid  of 

(13) 
him  when  their  minds  were  made  up  respecting  his  successor." 

The  fact  that  Thurlow  considered  the  new  Home  Secretary  "the 

most  impudent  fellow  he  ever  knew",  natiu'ally  did  not  tend  to 

(14) 
reconcile  him  to  the  existing  situation.     Moreover,  it  was 

reported  that  the  King  had  intimated  that,  "he  was  not  so  wedded 

to  Mr,   Pitt  as  not  to  be  willing  to  give  his  confidence  to  Mr, 

Pox  if  the  latter  should  be  able  in  a  crisis  like  the  present  to 

(15) 
conduct  the  government  with  greater  advantage  to  the  public." 

As  has  been  seen,  the  situation  within  the  Cabinet  made  it  not 

unlikely  that  such  a  report  had  some  foundation.  It  became, 

therefore,  a  desirable  object  for  the  minister  that  the  opposi- 

(12)  Hutton,  Selections  from  the  Letters  and  Correspondence  of 
Sir  James  Bland  Surges  ,  174. 

(13)  Browning,  Political  Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  149, 

f3_4)         >t  n  ft  n  n  n 

(15)   The  Argus,  April  22,  1791, 
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tion  party  "be  weakened,  and  if  possible  its  leader  discredited. 
As  was  to  be  the  case  several  tiines  in  the  succeeding  months, 
the  actions  of  prominent  Whigs  suggested  to  Pitt  a  point  of  at- 

It  has  been  shown  already  tha,t  the  proposed  purpose  of 

Burke  in  publishing  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  was 

to  serve  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  aristocratic  party  by  avert 

Ing,  if  possible,  the  danger  which  he  believed  would  confront 

them  if  the  French  principles  were  permitted  to  be  introduced 

(16) 
into  England,     The  probability  that  a  pamphlet  frora  such  a 

source,  in  itself,  would  have  this  or  any  other  considerable  ef- 
fect rrvd.y   be  inferred  from  a  note  which  a  personal  friend  of 
Biirke  made  in  his  diary  when  he  received  a  copy  of  the  much  her- 
alded work:- 

"One  would  think  that  the  author  of  such  a  work  would  be 
called  to  the  government  of  his  country  by  the  coxabined  voice 
of  every  man  in  it.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  state  of  things 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  writer  is  a  iian  decried,  perse- 
cuted, and  proscribed;  not  being  much  valued,  even  \>y   hia  own 
party,  and  by  half  the  nation  considered  as  little  better  than 
an  ingenious  madman ,"( 1 7 ) 

Therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  the  author  was  disappoint- 

edlwhen,  in  spite  of  the  large  sale  of  his  book,  his  views  were 

publicly  opposed  by  Fox,  and  the  aristocratic  Whigs  refused  to 

(16)  Supra  - 

(17)  Baring,  Diary  of  the  Right  Honorable  William  Windham,  213. 
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"be  alamned  or  to  withdraw  from  their  leader.  Hor  was  the  party 
in  power  at  first  disposed  to  give  to  the  Re fie c t i ons  a  more  fa- 
voralde  consideration.   The  World,  which  was  extremely  partisan 
in  its  support  of  the  administration,  criticized  the  "book  se- 
verely. Three  days  after  its  publication  the  following  comment 
appeared:- 

"The  manner  in  which  Burke  holds  forth  on  the  'horizontal 
"beauties  of  the  Queen  of  Prance*,  is  the  newest  kind  of  praise 
in  a  publication  dedicated  to  the  national  Revolution  tha,t  has 
ever  appeared.  Added  to  this,  the  niunber  of  swords  that  v/ere  to 
leap  out  of  their  scab"bards*  is  another  living  ima-ge  which  has 
not  yet  made  its  way  into  politics!  Don  Quixote  now  falls  into 
nothing  before  Bia'ke!  And  it  may  fairly  be  expected  that,  the 
ImpeacliiTient  being  over,  he  will  nov/  employ  himself  in  rescuing 
distressed  daxnsels  about  the  different  parts  of  the  country." 

(18) 

Two  months  later  the  same  paper  contained  a  more  serious 

criticism:- 

"Possessing,  as  we  do,  the  highest  opinion  of  the  splendid 
talents  and  private  worth  of  Burke,  we  most  sincerely  regret 
that  his  last  production  was  ever  given  to  the  world;  as,  in  our 
opinion,  it  detracts,  in  point  of  composition,  from  his  merits 
as  an  argumentative  writer,  and  is,  (a  matter  of  much  greater 
moment)  in  its  political  tendency,  subversive  of  those  princi- 
ples which  form  the  basis  of  our  excellent  constitution,  and 
which  he  long  supported  with  so  much  firmness  and  warmth  as  a 
British  senator.  The  rhetorical  flourishes  with  which  it 
abounds,  might  give  promise  of  future  eminence  to  any  youth  who 
wrote  it  as  a  college  exercise,  and  v/hose  unformed  Judgment 
might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  substituting  flov/ery  declama- 
tion and  pathos  for  substantial  reasoning.  Its  principles  are 
those  of  the  once  happily  exploded  Pilmsr  .  There  is  nothing  in 
them  original,  no  trace  of  superior  political  genius  or  learn- 
ing.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  same  execrable  sentiments  are 
obtruded  ui)on  us  in  a  more  elegant  and  fashionable  dress.   In 

(18)   The  World,  November  3,  1790. 
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this  pamphlet,  we  lament  to  see  the  author  of  Thoughts  on  the 
present  Discontents;-  the  declaimer  against  the  American  war  - 
the  peace,  etc.,  contend  that  any  form  of  goverruaent  is  prefer- 
able to  innovation,  and  that  the  many  were  formed  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  few.  Hew!   quantj.m  mut^tus  I   Who  could  have  sup- 
posed that  the  philosophic  eye  of  Burke  v/as  capable  of  being 
dazzled  by  the  tas^e,  the  politeness  and  magnificence  of  that 
cruel  despot,  Louis  XIV I  Yet,  to  judge  from  his  book,  that 
prince's  patronage  of  letters,  the  splendour  and  gaieties  of  his 
palaces  and  his  camps,  not  only,  (in  Mr.  Burke *s  opinion)  pal- 
liated, but  amply  compensated  for  the  ha,voc  and  desolation  v/hich 
marked  his  infamous  passage  t/irough  a  world  which  he  filled  with 
carnage  and  despair.  We  feel  in  common  with  Mr.  Bijirke,  for  the 
fallen  and  distressed.  But  is  beauty  an  apology  for  enormous 
profligacy?  This  King  of  Prance  draws  forth  his  s^Tiipathy  -  but 
he  drops  not  a  tea.r  to  the  memory  of  the  miserable  martyrs  of 
despotism,  who  ended  their  days  in  the  horrid  dangers  of  the 
Bastile."    (19) 


As  a  result  of  this  criticism  from  both  parties,  Burke  be- 
came melancholy  and  dejected.  On  November  19,  1790,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot :- 

"The  public  has  been  so  favourable  t}mt  the  demand  for  this 
piece  has  been  without  exaiaple;  and  they  are  nov/  in  the  sale  of 
the  twelfth  thousand  copies.   I  know  very  well  how  little  elated 
I  ought  to  be  with  this,  perhaps,  momentary  opinion,  which  time 
and  reflection  ma^r  change,  and  which  better  information  from 
those  v/ho  are  preparing  to  give  it  may  dissipate.   In  truth, 
everything  rather  disposes  me  to  melancholy  than  to  elevation. 
It  is  comfort,  and  not  joy  that  I  feel.  It  is  indeed  necessary 
for  me  to  have  some,  and  that  not  a  little  support  when  a  man 
like  Pox  declares  his  entire  disapprobation  of  the  work  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms,  and  thinks  besides,  that  in  point  of  com- 
position, it  is  the  worst  I  ever  published.  When  Pox  disapproves 
and  Sheridan  is  to  write  against  me,  do  not  I  want  considerable 


(19)    The  World,  January  7,  1791.  Por  other  expressions,  See 
the  same  paper,  November  25,  1790;  January  4,  1791;  Jan- 
uary 12,  1791. 
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coimtenance?"   (20) 

Burke  had  "been  accustomed  to  hold  opinions  different  from 
those  of  Fox  and  Sheridan  on  several  questions,  such  as  partia- 
nentary  reform  or  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts.   On  such  occa- 
sions they  had  disagreed  "by  mutual  consent,  Pox  seems  to  have 
seen  no  reason  why  they  should  act  otherwise  on  a  matter  as 

purelv  speculative  as  he  "believed  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 

(21) 
the  French  Revolution  to  "be  at  that  time.    But  Burke  consider- 
ed the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  party  associates  refused  to  accept  the  service 
which  he  had  intended  to  render  them.  The  position  which  he 
conceived  that  he  occupied  as  a  result  of  that  refusal  can  prob- 
ably be  best  explained  loy   his  own  words :- 


"According  to  the   common  principles  of  vulgar  politics,  this 
would  be  thought  a  service  not  ill  intended,  e.nd  aimed  at  its 
mark  with  tolerable  discretion  and  judgment.  For  this,  the  j^en- 
tlemen  ha^e  thought  proper  to  render  me  obnoxious  to  the  party, 
odious  to  the  Prince, (from  whose  future  prerogative  alone  my 
family  can  hope  for  anything)  (22)  and  at  least  suspected  by  the 

(20)  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  I.,  365.  Sir  (fil- 
bert in  a  letter  to  William  Elliot,  dated  December  5,  1790,  re- 
ferred to  Bui^ke's  dejection, 

(21)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXIX,,  378;  390, 

(22)  In  this  statement  Burke  probably  referred  to  his  ambition 
to  become  a  peer.   It  is  well  known  that,  for  the  services  which 
from  this  time  to  his  death  he  was  to  render  to  the  Pitt  admin- 
istration, it  was  intended  to  gratify  that  ambition.   It  is  said 
that  the  patent  was  actually  being  me,de  out  when  the  death  of 
Burke's  son  caused  it  to  be  no  longer  an  object  v/hich  the  father 
desired.  Therefore  he  contented  himself  v/ith  a  pension  which 
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body  of  my  country.  That  is,  the^'-  have  endeavoured  completely 
and  fundar/ientally  to  ruin  me  and  mine  in  all  the  ways  in  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  destroy  the  interests  and  oojects 
of  man,  whether  in  his  friendship,  his  fortune,  or  his  reputa- 
tion."   (23) 


In  other  words,  Burke  believed  that  Fox  and  Sheridan  had 
damaged  his  reputation  with  the  Prince  and  his  party,  and  conse- 
quently had  jeopardized  the  claance  of  any  further  advancement 
of  his  fortunes  from  these  soi:irces. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  in  the  first  debate  on 
the  Quebec  government  bill  on  April  8,  1791,  Pox  expressed  him- 
self as  opposed  to  reviving  in  Canada,  "those  titles  of  honoxir, 
the  extinction  of  which  some  gentlemen  so  much  deplored",  and  re- 

f erred  to  the  fact  that  the  territory  had  f ormerlv  been  a  French 

(24) 
colony.    Again,  on  April  15,  in  a  debate  respecting  the  pro- 
posed Russian  armaioant,  he  incidentally  described  the  new  French 

Constitution,  "considered  altogether,  as  the  most  glorious  fab- 

(25) 
ric  ever  raised  by  hiunan  integrity  since  the  Creation  of  man." 

was  said  to  have  possessed  a  present  value  of  thirty-six  thous- 
and poimds. 

For  correspondence  and  other  matter  relating  to  these  facts 
See 

Fitzwilliam,  Correspondence  of  Burke,  IV.,  239. 

Stanhope,  Life  of  William  Pitt,  II.,  244-250. 

Morning  Chronicle,  October  1,  1794;  November  3,  1795. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  here  Burke's  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  his  pension  and  the  debate  in  Parliament  which  occa- 
sioned it. 

(23)  Fitzwilliam,  Correspondence  of  Burke;  III.,  402-403. 

(24)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXIX.,  107. 

(25)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXIX.,  249.  Pox  after- 
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Eurke  desired  1n*MiL'h*tfr  to  reply  at  the  time^but  was  prevented  hy 
cries  of  "question"  I  Six  days  later,  when  it  v/as  proposed  to  re 
new  the  de^bate  on  the  Quebec  "bill,  in  the  forenoon  previous  to 
the  time  set  for  the  discussion,  Bm-ke  called  on  Pox  and  inform- 
ed him  that  he  intended  to  take  part  in  the  debate  and  discuss 
the  French  Revolution.   It  was  asserted  that  Burke  had  also  in- 
formed Pitt  of  his  intention.  At  any  rate,  when  the  order  of 
the  day  was  proposed,  Sheridan  asked  that  the  consideration  of 
the  measure  be  postponed;  but  the  Minister  refused  his  assent. 
VoXf    therefore,  made  a  brief  speech,  in  v;hich  he  le^mented  that 
what  he  had  said  previously  had  been  misunderstood,  a.nd  affirmed 
that  while  he  admitted  his  admiration  for  the  French  Revolution, 
he  had  never  defended  republican  principles  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land, either  in  oz"  out  of  Parlicjnent .  Burke  began  his  speech 
by  saying  that  while,  "he  did  not  v/ish  to  call  forth  public  opin- 
ion unnecessarily,  or  to  provoke  a,  debate  with  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable gentleman,  because  he  v/as  his  friend,  and  so  he  wished 
to  consider  him,  but  his  principles  were  even  dearer  to  liim  than 

his  friendship."  Pox  made  no  reply,  and  the  ma.tter  rested  until 

(26) 
May  6th,  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the  Quebec  bill. 


wards  asserted  that  he  liad  referred  to  tlie  French  Revolution  and 
not  the  constitution  as  it  v/as  reported.   See  the  sBjae   Work,  ?77 
(26)   Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXIX. ,359-364. 
Morning  Post,  April  23,  1791, 
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In  the  meantime,  the  report  v;as  circi^lated  that  on  ac- 
coTuit  of  t}ie  Russian  affair  the  King  might  not  "be  adverse 
to  a  change  of  ministers.   It  v^as  also  said  "by  the  pa.rtizans 
of  Pox  tha.t  Pitt  was  encoiiraging  Bvirke  to  persist  in  his  at- 
tacks on  the  Whig  leader  v/itli  t?ie  hope  that  the  latter  might 

"be  led  into  some  extreme  statement  that  v/ould  discredit  him 

(27) 
with  the  King,    It  is,  pei^haps,  e.s  probable  that  the  Min- 
istry anticipated  that  further  discussion  of  the  subject  in- 
creased the  prospect  of  an  irreparable  r\rpture  betv/een  the 
opposition  orators.  However  that  ma^^  have  been,  Burke  was 
not  contented  v/ith  his  former  expression  of  opinion,  a,nd 
when,  on  the  appointed  date,  the  Speaker  put  tlxe  question 
whether  the  Quebec  bill  should  be  rea,d  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, immediately  rose  and  began  a,  speech  which  v/as  cr-rtain 
ly  but  remotely  connected  with  the  question  before  the  House 
The  first  proposition  that  the  Speaker  opposed  was  that  all 
are  by  nature  free,  are  equal  in  respects  of  rights,  and 
continue  so  in  Society."  He  was  proceeding  to  criticize  the 
new  Prench  constitution,  and  some  recent  proceedings  in 
Paris,  when  he  v/as  called  to  order  by  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition.  Pox  himself  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  his 
right  honoiirable  friend  out  of  order,  since  it  seemed  to  be 

(27)    The  Argus,  April  2?.,  1791. 
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a  day  of  privilege,  when  any  gentleman  might  stand  up  and  se 
lect  his  mai'k  and  alDUse  any  government  he  pleased.  After 
considerable  discussion  of  the  point  of  order,  in  which 
B\irke  declared  that  "he  was  fully  convinced  as  he  coizld  he 
that  no  one  gentleman  in  that  house  wanted  to  alter  the  Con- 
stitiition  of  England",  and  then  plunged  again  into  his  for- 
mer discussion,  Pitt  finally  suggested  that  the  proper  pro- 
cedure would  be  for  some  one  to  move  that  it  was  "disorderly 
to  avert  to  the  French  Constitution  in  the  present  debate." 
When  Burke  persisted  in  his  disquisition.  Lord  Sheffield 
moved,  "That  dissertations  on  the  French  Constitution,  and 
to  read  a  narrative  of  the  transactions  in  Prance  a-re  not 
regular  or  orderly  on  the  question  tha.t  the  clauses  of  the 
Quebec  bill  be  rea.d  a  second  time  paragraph  by  para.graph." 
The  natura^l  result  of  this  motion,  v/hich  the  Minister  ma,y 
have  foreseen  Virhen  he  suggested  it,  was  to  defeat  the.  very 
purpose  which  the  mover  had  in  view,  a,nd  afford  a  more  suit- 
able ground  for  the  discussion  v/hich  had  been  begun.  Pox 
was  "Sincerelj'  sorry  to  feel  tliat  he  must  support  the  mo- 
tion," He  defended  liimself  again  from  the  insinuation  of 
having  maintained  republica,n  principles.  He  adhered  to  his 
opinion  concerning  the  French  Revoliition,  but  he  thought  it 
quite  as  proi^er  that  he  discuss  in  the  house  with  his  right 
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honoijra'ble  friend  their  differences  of  opinion  "on  the  con- 
stit\itions  of  Athens  and  Rome."  Still,  if  it  could  he  shovm 
that  England  v/as  in  the  "precise  situation  of  Prance  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,"  "he  should  he  ready  to  say, 
that  the  French  Revoliition  v/as  an  ohject  of  imitation  for 
this  Country,"  He  concluded  by  confessing  tliat  he  had  said 
more  than  he  had  intended,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  wise  or 
proper,  hecause  of  his  "earnestness  to  he  cleej.-lj'-  under- 
stood."  "But  if  his  sentim.ents  coiild  serve  the  other  side 
of  the  house  v/hich  had  countenanced  the  discussion  of  that 
day  apparently  in  order  to  get  at  them,  they  had  acted  un- 
neccessarily.  They  might  he  sure  of  him  and  his  sentiments 
on  every  subject,  without  forcing  on  anything  like  a,  differ- 
ence between  him  and  his  right  honouj'able  friend."   Since  he 
v/as  now  clearlj''  in  order,  Burke  expressed  at  considerable 
length  the  opinions  to  which  there  liad  been  objection.  To- 
Vi'ards  the  end  of  his  speech  he  said  that,  "it  certainly  was 
indiscretion,  a,t  any  period,  but  especially  at  his  time  of 
life,  to  provoke  enemies,  or  give  his  friends  occasion  to 
desert  him;  yet  if  Iiis  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  the 
British  Constitution  placed  him  in  such  a  dilemma,  he  v/ould 
risk  all;  e.nd,  as  public  duty  and  public  prodence  taught  him 
witJi  }iis  last  words  exclaim,  'Ply  from  the  French  Constitu- 
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tion'".  At  this  point  Pox,  who  sat  near  him,  whispered  that 

there  was  no  loss  of  friends.  Burke  replied:  "Yes,  there  is 

a  loss  of  friends.  I  know  the  price  of  vxy   conduct.   I  have 

done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  friend.  Our  friendship  is 

at  an  end,"  The  dehate  W8.s  concluded  hy  a  v/ithdrawal  of 

Sheffield's  motion  "by  Pitt.   The  mover  had  left  the  hall 

after  it  hecame  s^pparent  tliat  his  motion  woi'.ld  not  accom- 

(23) 
plish  the  purpose  he  had  intended." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  said  that  he  did  not 

"believe  any  gentleman  in  the  house  v/anted  to  alter  the  con- 

(29) 
stitution  of  England",    Burke  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

contented  for  the  matter  to  rest  in  the  state  in  which  it 
had  "been  left.   In  the  same  month  that  the  debate  took  place 
he  endeavoured,  through  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  to  have  the  Duke 
of  Portland  demand  an  explanation  from  Pox.  With  that  pur- 
pose in  view,  he  sent  to  Elliot  minute  instructions  concern- 
ing the  proper  procedure  for  the  Duke  to  use  on  the  occa- 
sion. Ke  ought  not  to  accept  any  general  assurances  from 
Pox.   On  the  other  hand,  the  instructor  insisted:  "The  point 
to  be  explained  is  not  whether  he  means  to  introduce  the 
French  revolution  here,  but  why,  if  he  does  not,  he  extols 


(28)  Hansard,  Par  1  i time n tar y  History,  XXIX.,  364-401. 

(29)  "  "  n       «      370. 
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and  magnifies  it  in  the  language  of  those  who  do;  and  how 
those  two  things  are  compati'ble,''   The  instructions  contin- 
ued: "The  truth  is  that  no  explanation  can  give  satisfaction 

(30) 
The  explaoiation  is  tliat  of  conduct  and  not  of  language," 

However,  Elliot  did  not  agree  with  Burke's  suspicions  of 

(31) 
Pox,  and  declined  to  perform  the  task  thus  imposed  on  him. 

Burke  nov/  had  recourse  to  a  pejaphlet,  which  was  pula- 

(32) 
lished  late  in  the  summer.    The  author  cited  as  the  occa- 
sion for  this  work  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
which  v/as  regc^xded  as  the  peculiaj?  organ  of  the  party  of  Fox- 
This  paragraph  stated  that  the  Whig  party  had  decided  tlie 

question  "between  Burke  and  Fox,  and  concluded:  "The  conse- 

(33) 
quence  is,  Mr,  Burke  retires  from  Parliament,"     In  this 

pguaphlet  the  a,uthor  said  the,t,  in  his  Reflections,  he  had 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
Prance  was  "not  an  undigested,  imperfect,  and  crude  scheme 
of  liberty,  which  may  gradually  be  mellowed  and  ripened  into 
an  orderly  and  social  function;  hut  that  it  is  so  fundament- 
ally v/rong  as  to  he  utterly  incapable  of  correcting  itself 
by  any  length  of  time,  or  of  being  formed  into  any  mode  of 

(30)  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  I.,  377-378. 

(31)  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  CJilbert  Elliot,  I.,  376. 

(32)  Appeal  from  the  Hew  to  the  Old  Whigs  in  consequence  of 
some  late  Discussions  in  Parliejnent  rels^tive  to  the  Reflec- 
tions on  the  French  Revolution,  1791.   This  pamphlet  was 
published  without  the  name  of  the  author  on  the  title-page, 
but  was  immediately  accredited  to  Burke. 
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polity  of  which  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  pu"b- 

(34) 
licly  declare  his  approbation,"    He  further  said  that  he 

was  ready  to  show,  "that  those  who  could,  after  such  a  full 

and  fair  expression,  continue  to  countenance  the  French  in- 

(35) 
sanity  were  not  mistaken  politicians,  but  bad  men,"      He 

next  proceeded  to  quote  at  length  some  of  the  more  radical 
statements  made  in  Paine "s  Rights  of  Man,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  confessedly  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  republi- 
can doctrines  as  the  author  understood  them.  These  Burke 

professed  to  believe  representative  of  the  views  of  those  in 

(36) 
England  who  admired  the  French  Revolution,    He  concluded 

with  the  rather  curious  statement:  "The  British  Constitution 

may  have  its  advantages  pointed  out  to  wise  and  reflective 

minds;  but  it  is  of  too  high  an  order  of  excellence  to  be 

(37) 

adapted  to  those  which  are  common," 

As  to  whether  Burke,  in  these  manifest  efforts  to 
cause  the  body  of  the  'vThig  aristocracy  to  separate  from  Fox 
and  his  peculiarly  personal  following,  acted  in  conjunction 
with  Pitt,  and  with  the  conscious  intention  of  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  Ministry,  the  evidence  at  hand  does  not, 


(33)  Morning  Chronicle,  May  12,  1791, 

(34)  Burke,  Appeal  from  ITew  to  Old  Whigs,  11. 

(35)  "  '"    "   "  ""         '  ,  14. 

(36)  "  "       ,  85-100. 

(37)  "  ,  113. 
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perhaps,  warrant  a  positive  conclusion.  However,  it  is 

clear  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  son  at  the  time 

that  the  publication  of  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 

Whigs  was  a  service  for  which  he  expected  to  be  tha,nked  "bv 

(38) 
the  members  of  the  administration. 

At  any  rate,  Burke  ha.d  not  been  alone  in  his  efforts 

to  separate  the  aristocratic  pajr*ty  from  their  leader.  An 

administration  Journal  which  had  formerly  criticised  his 

(39) 
views  almost  to  the  point  of  ridicule,    by  June  4,  began 

to  give  more  credit  to  the  statements  of  one  "who  has  man- 

fullv  torn  himself  from  connections  dishonourable  to  the  in- 

(40) 
terests  of  his  country."    After  the  publication  of  the  Ap- 
peal from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  and  after  the  author  liad 
been  invited  to  Windsor,  the  same  paper  was  even  more  specif 
ic  in  its  recantation  of  its  former  views ;- 

"However  we  might  have  censured  many   parts  of  IJfe*. 
Biirke's  political  conduct  v/hile  he  disgraced  himself  and  his 
ability  by  a  uniform  concurrence  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
it  is  but  justice  at  present  to  announce  our  hearty  absolu- 
tion. His  candid  avowal  of  lurking  mischief  in  the  minds 
of  certain  dangerous  men,  and  his  beautiful  communication  of 
sentiment  upon  the  French  Revolution,  preponderate  all  his 
former  political  tendencies."  "By   a  noble  secession  from 

(33)   Pitzwilliam,  Correspondence  of  Burke,  III,,  265;  273. 
This  letter  v/as  dated  August  16,  1791.  On  the  first  page, 
in  referring  to  the  mission  on  which  Richa,rd  Bvirke  was  then 
engaged  with  reference  to  the  French  loyalists  and  concern- 
ing which  the  cooperation  of  the  administration  was  desired, 
Burke  said:  "I  ought  to  be  cautious  of  seeking  the  Ministers 
upon  this  business,  because  they  have  made  no  advances  what- 
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treason  intended  against  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
I.lr,  Burke  has  reinstated  himself  in  the  high  opinion  of 
those  who  formerly  disapproved  of  his  politics;  hy  an  open 
declaration  of  his  motives  he  has  put  the  nation  on  its 
guard;  and  "by  asserting  the  just  privilege  of  monarchy,  he 
has  obtained  the  peculiar  favor  of  his  sovereign,"  (41) 


This  was  not  purely  a  tribute  to  Burke,  "but  was  merely 
a  contribution  to  the  propaganda  which  had  been  begun  soon 
after  Fox  made  his  avowal  in  the  debate  on  the  Russian  arma- 
njf^nt .   The  medium  used  was  the  newspaper  press  favorable  to 
the  administration.  The  purpose  of  the  paragraphs,  which 
appeared  frequently,  seemed  to  be  to  create  a  popular  belief 
that  since  Pox  ha.d  confessed  his  admiration  for  the  French 
Revolution,  he  must  consequently  desire  the  destruction  of 
the  British  constitution.  The  specific  object  at  which 
these  attacks  soon  came  to  be  aimed  was  a  proposed  celebra- 
tion of  the  second  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile. 
Taking  a  cue  from  the  wild  rhetoric  of  Burke,  an  effort  v/as 
made  to  connect  this  celebration  with  the  intentions  of  Fox, 
and  then  to  imply,  with  reference  to  it,  the  most  mischiev- 


ever  to  me  on  the  subject;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  thank  me 
for  mj'  pamphlet,"  Later,  in  the  same  letter  he  said:  "I 
told  you  that  the  Ministers  had  taken  no  notice  of  my  book. 
It  was  then  true.  But  this  day  I  had  the  inclosed  civil  note 
from  Dundas . " 


(39)  Supra  - 

(40)  The  World,  June  4,  1791, 

(41)  The  World,  October  27,  1791. 
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oias  suggestions.  "For  example,  as  early  as  May  9,  the  W^ld 
said;- 

"We  are  told  "by  inr,   Burke  that  plots  and  stratagems 
are  ripening  -  and  we  all  know,  tha>t  pamphlets,  speeches, 
puhlic  meetings  and  puhlic  toasts  of  the  most  seditious 
kinds,  are  setting  afloat  hy  a  few  artful  and  designing  men, 
who  would  plunge  their  country  in  ruin  for  the  purpose  of  am- 
bition or  enthusiasm.   It  behooves  Englishmen  to  watch  over 
such  men;  they  are  easily  known  -  they  carry  their  dark 
lanthorns  in  their  faces  -  their  ha.lf   speeches,  hesitations 
and  inuendoes  -  "Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike.^ 

"The  anniversary  of  the  14th  of  July  too  is  approach- 
ing, (the  memorable  anniversary  of  Mr,   Pox's  glorious  fab- 
ric, the  French  Revolution)  -  Prom  these  beacons  therefore, 
let  Englishmen  take  warning,  and  guard  that  constitution, 
which  has  been  for  ages  the  niur*se  of  heroes,  the  pride  of 
nations,  from  being  trampled  on,  or  annihilated  by  ambi- 
tious democrat  or  canting  republicans."  (42) 

As  the  date  for  the  celebration  approached  these  patri 

ots  became  more  specific  in  their  assertions,  and  suggested 

that  if  any  disorders  should  result  they  must  be  laid  to  the 

(43) 
charge  of  the  admirers  of  the  French  Revolution. 

(42)   The  World,  iJlay  9,  1791. 
(43)^he  World,  April  27,  1791;  June  4,  1791;  June  8,  1791; 
June  13,  1791;  July  14,  1791. 

The  Oracle,  June  15,  1791;  July  4,  1791. 

Evening  Mail,  June  17-20,  1791;  June  29,-  July  1,1791: 

"A  few  false  patriots,  clothed  in  the  masquerade  dress 
of  liberty,  and  concealing  beneath  it  the  spirit  of  the  most 
daring  licentiousness,  sliall  in  vain  attempt  to  plunge  their 
murderous  daggers  into  the  side  of  a  common  venerable  pa- 
rent.  A  vigilant  Ministry  will,  no  doubt,  take  timely  pre- 
cautions for  the  prevention  of  those  tumults  and  disorders 
which  afflict  the  miserable  kingdom  of  France;  and  into  the 
net  which  treacherous,  soi-disant  patriots  may  rashly  spread 
for  others  will  their  feet  be  taken;-  the  danger  will  fall 
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In  order  that  the  nature  of  the  celebration  wliich  was 
proposed  may  not  he  misconceived,  it  should  "be  recalled  that 


on  their  own  heads." 

The  World;  - 

"The  respectahility  of  the  house  of  the  Crown  and  An- 
chor in  the  Strand  and  the  number  of  men  of  fashion  Y^ho  are 
to  meet  there  on  this  occasion  put  it  our  of  our  pov/er  to 
"believe  that  anything  can  "be  meant  "beyond  wha,t  is  fair  and 
proper.   But  it  will  undoubtedly  be  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  directors  of  that  meeting  to  prevent  every 
possible  tiwiult,  lest  they  should  sha,re  the  odium  which 
any  such  circiunstance  would  properly  deserve." 


Again :  - 

"St,  George's  Fields  will  be  double  guarded,  it  is 
said,  on  the  14th  of  Jiily  next,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to 
mention." 


Again: - 

"But  the  stronger  reason  why  any  man  who  bears  the 
name  of  Englisliman  should  watch  over  such  an  intended  cel- 
ebration, is  when  the  chief  of  the  party  declares  in  the 
face  of  the  world  that  he  looks  upon  the  French  Revolution 
to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  fabrics  ever  raised  by  the 
wisdom  of  mankind.   Such  declarations  should  put  every  man 
on  his  guard,  for  if  he  and  his  adherents  really  think  so, 
as  good  patriots,  they  should  endeavoiir  to  ma.ke  the  country 
(which  they  do  not  seem  to  admit  to  be  so  glorious  a  fab- 
ric)  something  like  it.  -  Therefore,  it  is  to  meet  this 
intended  reformation  in  the  bud,  that  remarks  and  observa- 
tions are  made  on  this  unnatttral  fete,  and  which  we  trust 
will  be  followed  up  by  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  by  the  public  at  large," 
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(44 
one  of  the  same  kind  had  loeen  held  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  festivals  was  to  furnish  an  oppor 
tunity  for  conviviality  to  those  who  attended.   It  was  cus- 
tomary for  such  functions  to  begin  in  the  afternoon  and  con- 
tinue far  into  the  evening,  within  which  tine  twenty-five 
or  thirty  toasts  were  usually  drunk.  In  the  advertisement 
for  the  dinner  which  was  to  be  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern,  July  14,  1791,  it  was  particularly  provided  that:- 


"It  being  the  sole  object  of  the  meeting  to  celebrate, 
as  a  subject  of  exultation,  the  overtlirow  of  despotism  a,nd 
the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Prance, 


(44)   The  World,  July  16,  1790, 

"Public  Advertiser,  July  16,  1790.   The  follov/ing  is 
the  account  of  the  dinner  given  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
whose  proprietor  was  at  the  time  receiving  annually  four 
hundred  pounds  from  the  administration  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  accused  of  undue  partia,lity  towards  the  Whigs:-  "Up- 
wards of  six  hundred  gentlemen  assembled  in  the  tavern  on 
Wednesday  to  testify  their  joy  as  Snglislimen  on  the  memor- 
able day  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  revolution  which 
delivered  twenty-foxir  millions  of  the  human  race  from  a 
slavery  incompatible  with  the  species,  and  restored  them  to 
their  first  rank  in  the  scale  of  beingsA"list  of  the  toasts 
followed,  and  the  account  concluded:-  "A  more  animated  or 
a  more  triumphant  display  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  was  never  witnessed." 

As  to  the  sum  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, See: 

Auckland,  Jom-nal  and  Correspondence,  IV.,  165. 
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it  is  requested  that  no  gentleman  will  move  or  introduce  for 

discussion  any  question  relative  to  the  public  affairs  of 
tliis  country.  ITo  cockade  or  other  ba^dge  of  distinction  to 
"be  worn."   (45) 


After  having  had  a  part  in  the  a,pparently  systematic 
efforts  to  convince  the  public  that,  "some  reports  are  abroad, 
that  on  the  approaching  commemoration  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion some  seditious  projects  cO^e  intended  to  be  carried  into 
effect,"  an  administration  paper  took  tlie  precaution  to  make 
it  publicly  known,  on  the  day  that  the  feast  was  to  be  held, 
that  the  government,  "Instead  of  betraying  any  dread  of  a 
dinner  I  v/isely  labor  to  avoid  the  slenderest  appearance  of 
any  such  apprehension.   The  Bank  guard  has  even  been  forbid 
to  march  through  the  Strand,  that  no  invitation  might  be  giv  - 
en  to  influence  the  popular  mind,  and  a  field  day  of  the 
first  regiment  of  foot  guards,  destined  for  this  day,  is,  to 
remove  the  slenderest  shadov/  of  pretext,  postponed.  Any 

man,  therefore,  who  dreads  or  promotes  commotion,  ought  to 

(46) 
be  despised  as  a.   fool  or  detested  as  a  bad  citizen." 

Whether  due  to  these  extraordinej:'y  precautions  or  to 

some  other  cause,  the  expected  "seditious  projects"  did  not 

materialize.  Because  of  the  antecedent  circumstances,  the 

prominent  Tffhigs,  who  sjonpathized  with  the  purpose  of  the 

(45)   The  Sts^,  Jiily  11,  1791.    (46)   The  Oracle,  July  14, 

1791. 
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(47) 
dinner,  did  not  attend.     For  the  same  reason,  the  diners 

broke  up  somewhat  earlier  than  v/as  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions. After  they  had  nearly  all  gone,  at  the  time  v/hen  the 
attendants  at  functions  of  this  kind  v;ere  apt  to  he  consid- 
erably xinder  the  influence  of  the  hevera-ges  used  on  the  occa 
sion,  a  raoh  appeared  at  the  tavern,  appe.rently  hent  on  mis- 
chief. However,  finding  that  the  party  had  broken  up,  they 

(48) 
were  dispersed  without  serious  distirbance. 

These  incidents,  in  themselves,  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  have  deserved  the  attention  which  has  been  given 
them.  It  is  onlj--  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  more  unfo? 
tunate  events  v/hich  took  place  a.t  tlie  saxie  time  in  a  neigh- 
boring town  that  any  considerable  significance  attaches  to 
them.   The  World,  in  annotmcing  on  July  13,  that  seditious 
hand-bills  had  been  "stuck  up  on  the  v/alls  in  the  vicinage 
of  Whitehall,"  added  also  that  similar  bills  ha.d  been  posted 

in  other  towns  in  England,  "evidently  with  a  view  to  excite 

(49) 
the  populace  to  riot  to-morrow."    A  hand -bill  of  that  de- 
scription, together  \yit}i  the  celebration  of  tlie  French  Revo- 
lution held  in  tha.t  town,  ha,s  tisua,lly  been  considered  by  his 
torians  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  riots  at  Birmingham.   In 
order  to  understand  the  real  sources  cf  those  occurrences  so 


(47)  Morning  Post,  July  13,  1791. 

(48)  The  World,  Jtily  15,  1791;  Morning  Post,  July  15,  1791; 
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far  as  the  evidence  has  "been  discovered  it  will  "be  necessary 
first,  to  review  briefly  the  preceding  circiunstances,  ajid 
then  to  consider  at  soMiewlaat  greater  length  the  events  them- 
selves, 

Birjiiingham  was  the  hone  and  the  scene  of  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  the  celebrated  theologian  and  chemist. 
On  account  of  his  polemical  abilities  he  was  much  disliked 
by  the  prthodox  clergy  in  the  community,  who  were  freqviently 
engaged  witri  him  in  discussions.  What  added  more  fuel  to 
triese  flames  of  discord,  while  the  established  chiu'ch  was  at 
a  stand-still  in  Birmingham,  the  dissenting  sects  were  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  contained  the  people  of  the  most  consider- 

(50) 
able  means  in  the  town.     Priestly  not  only  disagreed  with 

the  doctrines  of  the  established  church,  but  was  also  frank- 
ly opposed  to  any  State  Chiirch,  He  expressed  himself  as,  by 

his  teachings,  laying  "grains  of  gunpowder"  which  he  expect- 

f51> 
ed  would,  at  length,  "blow  up  the  established  hierarchy,"  He 

had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  to  seciur'e  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  Acts,  and  had  thereby  aroused  additional  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Chiu'ch  of  England,  The 

The  Oracle,  July  15,  1791;  General  Evening  Post,  July  14-16, 
1791. 

(49)  The  World,  July  13,  1791. 

(50)  Morning  Post,  January  11,  1791;  December  24,  1791. 
The  Oracle,  July  29,  1791. 

The  Diary;  or  Woodfall's  Register,  July  22,  1791. 
Evening  iJlail,  July  27-29,  1791. 
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discussions  went  to  such  length  that  the  ministers  of  the 

establishment,  in  speaking  to  the  lower  classes,  charged  him 

with  a  design  of  blowing  uj)  the  churches.   The  agitation  Viras 

kept  up,  even  after  the  motion  for  the  repeal  v/hich  was  made 

(52) 
in  1790  had  been  defeated. 

Under  these  circxuastances,  at  about  the  ssaae   time  when 
such  notices  were  appearing  in  the  papers  of  the  other  towns 
in  England,  on  July  7,  the  friends  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  Birmingham  advertised  that  they  would  have  a  dinner  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  With  this,  hov;- 
ever, Priestley  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do,  nor  did  he 
attend  the  celebration. when  it  was  held.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  observe  that  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  French  Rev- 
olution were,  to  a  large  degree,  dissenters,  the  more  par- 
ticularly in  Birmingham  where  those  sects  were  predoxainant. 
It  v/as  said  at  the  time  that  reports  were  industriously  cir- 
culated among  the  lower  classes  that  the  magistrates  were 
unfriendly  to  the  non-conformists,  and  would  impose  no  pun- 
ishment for  destroying  their  houses  of  worship,  A  few  days 


(51)  Priestley, Letters  to  Rev.  Edward  Biirn,  Preface. 

(52)  For  the  titles  of  some  of  the  pamphlets  published  see 
the  appended  bibliography. 
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after  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  dinner  the  following 
notice  was  published: - 

"On  Friday  next  will  be  published,  price  one  ha.lf  pen- 
ny, an  authentic  list  of  all  those  who  dine  at  the  hotel. 

Temple  Row,  Birmingham  on  Thursday  the  14th  instant  in  com- 

(53) 
memoration  of  the  French  Revolution,  Viva,nt  Rex  et  Regina." 

On  the  morning  of  Julj''  11,  there  appeared  on  the  streets, 

from  source  which  was  never  discovered,  or  at  least  not  made 

public,  a  hand -bill  which  was  certainly  of  a  seditious  char- 

(54) 
acter.     On  the  same  day,  there  was  distributed  also  the 


(53)  Authentic  accounts  of  the  Riots  in  Birmingham,  etc.. 
This  pamphlet  was  published  in  September,  1791,  and  contains 
a  collection  of  documents  and  contemporary  accounts  pertain- 
ing to  the  riots.   See  the  first  two  pages  for  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  paragraph. 

(54)  London  Gazette,  179,. 431.   Copies  of  this  haxid-bill 
may  be  found  in  any  of  the  contemporary  papers  and  many 
other  places.   The  following  is  taken  from  the  official 
proclame.tion  of  the  King  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  its  author: - 

"My  Countrymen!   The  second  year  of  Gallic  Liberty  is 
nearly  expired.   At  the  coiomencement  of  the  third  on  the 
fourteenth  of  this  month,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
every  enemy  to  civil  and  religious  despotism  would  give  his 
sanction  to  the  majestic  coramon  cause  by  a  public  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary.  Remember  tha-t  on  the  fourteenth 
of  July  the  Bastile,  that  high  altar  and  castle  of  despotism 
fell.  Remember  the  enthusiasm,  peciiliar  to  the  Cause  of 
liberty,  with  which  it  was  attacked.  Remember  that  generous 
hujrianity  that  taught  the  oppressed,  groaning  under  the 

v/eight  o^  iijsulted  rights,  to  save .  the  lives  of  the  oppres- 
sors I   Extinguisn  the  mean  prejudices  of  nations;  ana  let 
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following  curious  paper  under  the  caption,  "An  Incendiary 
Refuted:"  - 

"A  paper  having  "been  distriouted  in  the  town  this 
morning,  evidently  calculated  to  weaken  the  attac}ainent  of 


your  numbers  "be  collected  and  sent  as  a  free  will  offering 
to  the  National  Assembly.  But  is  it  possible  to  forget  that 
your  own  parliament  is  venal',  your   ministers  hiT)ocritical! 
youi'  clergy  legal  oppressors  I   the  reigning  family  extrav- 
agant! the  crown  of  a  certain  great  personage  becoming  every 
day  too  weighty  for  the  head  that  wears  it  I  too  weighty  for 
the  people  who  gave  it  I   your  taxes  partial  and  excessive  - 
yoiir  representation  a  cruel  insult  upon  the  sacred  rights 
of  property,  religion  and  freedom,  -  But  on  the  fourteenth 
of  this  month,  prove  to  the  political  sycophants  of  the 
dsiy   that  you  reverence  the  olive  branch,  that  you  will  sac- 
rifice to  public  tranquility  till  the  majority  shall  exclaim 
The  peace  of  Slavery  is  worse  than  the  war  of  freedom.   Of 
that  moment  let  tiTants  beware," 

The  authorship  of  this  dociunent  has  never  been  deter- 
mined.  There  are  two  hj^^potheses ,  which  are  probable  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  adopted  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tiirbances.   It  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  misguided  enthu- 
siast for  liberty  who  vastly  overestimated  the  sentiment  of 
the  people.   If  such  had  been  the  case,  and  the  authorities 
had  really  desired  to  pursue  the  offender,  in  view  of  the  re- 
v/ards  offered  by  both  the  King  and  the  dissenters,  it  seems 
hardly  reasonable  that  a  person  of  such  a  character  could 
have  so  successfully  concealed  his  identity.   On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  appearance  of  this  hand -bill  v/as  merely  a  part 
of  a  preconcerted  plan  to  instigate  disorder  by  furnishing 
a  ground  on  which  to  carry  on  the  agitation  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  fix  the  blame  on  supposed  revolutionists,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  was  a  daring  undertaking  carried  out 
with  phenomenal  success. 
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the  people  to  the  present  excellent  form  of  government,  and 
to  excite  tiimults  similar  to  those  which  have  produced  the 
most  atrocious  nii.u'der,  anarchy,  and  distress  in  a  neighbor- 
ing kingdom,  it  is  thought  proper  to  apprize  the  good  and 
peaceahle  subjects  of  this  place,  that  everj'-  position  in 
that  seditious  hand-"bill  is  as  false  and  fictitious  as  the 
wretch  who  composed  it.   The  present  enjoyment  we  now  ex- 
perience, of  every  blessing,  freedom  and  protection  a  mild 
government  can  bestow,  is  the  best  refutation  of  the  de- 
testable calumnies  of  the  author  of  this  hand -bill;  and 
whatever  the  modern  republicans  may  imagine,  or  the  regici- 
dal  propounders  of  the  Rights  of  Man  design,  let  us  con- 
vince them  that  v/e  are  not  so  destitute  of  common  sense,  as 
not  to  prefer  the  order,  liberty,  happiness  and  wealth, 
which  is  diffused  through  every  portion  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, to  the  anarchy,  the  licentiousness,  the  poverty  and 

the  misery  which  now  overwhelms  the  degraded  kingdom  of 
(55) 

Prance , " 

It  is  certainly  noteworthy,  if  it  was  true,  that  this 
reply  was  written  and  printed  in  time  to  be  circulated  on 
the  same  day  as  the  other  hand -bill,  without  a  previous  con- 
cert between  the  two  writers. 

(55)  An  Authentic  Account  of  the  Riots  in  Birmingham,   3. 
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The  gentlemen  who  had  puTalished  the  advertisement  for 
the  dinner  now,  on  July  13,  offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
guineas  for  the  author  of  the  first  hand -bill.  In  the  same 
notice,  they  declared  their  entire  ignorance  of  its  origin, 
and  expressed  their  firm  attachment  to  the  goveriunent  as  it 

existed,  vested  in  the  three  estates  of  King,  Lords,  and 

(56) 
Commons.      They  had  written,  and  were  preparing  to  pub- 
lish another  advertisement  recalling  the  notice  of  the  din- 
ner, v/hen  they  were  called  on  by  the  proprietor  of  the  tav- 
ern at  which  it  was  to  be  held,  who  argued  that  the  excite 
ment  was  subsiding  and  that  he  could  not  afford  the  loss 

which  would  be  entailed  if  the  dinner  should  not  be  held  aft- 

f57) 
er  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  it.    It  was, 

(56)   An  Authentic  Account  of  the  Riots  in  Birmingham,  3: 

Morning  Post,  July  23,  1791,  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  a  passa,ge  in  the  ITotice  as  it  was  reported  in  the 
Morning  Post:- 

"Several  hand-bills  having  been  circulated  in  the  tov/n^ 
which  can  only  be  intended  to  create  distrust  concerning  the 
meeting,  to  disturb  its  harmony,  e.nd  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  people,  the  gentlemen  who  proposed  it  think  it  necessa- 
ry to  declare  their  entire  disapprobation  of  all  such  hand- 
bills, and  their  ignorance  of  their  authors.-  Sensible 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  government,  they  re- 
joice in  the  existence  of  liberty  to  their  neighbors,  at  the 
same  time  avowing  in  the  most  explicit  manner  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  their  own  Country,  as  vested 
in  the  three  estates  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.-   Surely 
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thereupon  decided  to  hold  the  celehration,  but  to  refrain 
from  speeches,  and  to  disperse  at  an  early  hour.  This  was 
accordingly  done.   The  company  met  at  th-ree  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  "by  seven  o'clock  they  had  all  gone  from  the 
hotel,   A  considerable  body  of  by-standers  had  been  present, 
and  had  groaned  and  hissed  as  the  diners  went  into  the  tav- 
ern. HoY/ever,  they  then  dispersed  and  did  not  reassemble 
until  moi^e  than  an  hour  after  the  dinner  v/as  over  and  the 
hall  entirely  empty,  which,  according  to  the  usual  procedure 
would  have  been  about  the  time  that  the  banqueters  were,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants.  An 
effort  was  made  to  convince  the  mob  that  the  celebration 
had  broken  up,  but  they  demolished  the  windows  and  otherwise 
injTired  the  hotel.   Then  they  preceded  in  turn  to  both  the 
"ITew"  and  "Old"  dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  ra^-ed  them  to 
the  ground.   In  the  midst  of  the  attending  disorders,  precau- 
tions seem  to  have  been  taken  not  to  enda,nger  adjacent  prop- 
erty.  The  seats  and  woodwork  of  the  Old  Meeting -House  were 


an  Englishman  can  refrain  from  exi^lting  in  this  a,ddition  to 
the  general  mass  of  human  happiness;  it  is  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, it  is  the  cause  of  the  people." 


See  also:   Gentleman's  Llagazine  LXI . ,  675, 

(57)   The  Star,  July  21,  1791. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  LXI.,  599. 
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torn  out  and  biirned  in  the  church  yard  nearTD^'-,  and  it  vas 

said  that  the  engine  was  permitted  to  play  on  the  adjoining 

(50 
houses,  hut  not  on  the  church  which  was  in  flames.    The 

rioters,  gaining  recruits  from  the  colliers,  nov/  proceeded 

to  deraolish  the  residence  of  Dr.  Priestl.ejra.nd  other  rjromi- 

nent  dissenters.  Among  otlier  \infortunate  circuxastances, 

the  hooks  and  lahoratory  of  the  celehrated  scientist  were 

almost  entirely  destroyed.  But,  even  when  engaged  at  these 

tasks,  the  mob  furnished  a  reuio^rkahle  example  of  order, 

amida^  confusion.   Tliey  carefully  protected  the  property  of 

Methodists  and  follov/ers  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  as 

well  as  that  of  members  of  the  established  chvirch.   It  was 

only  those  who  would  not  join  in  that  cry  of  "Church  and 

(59) 
King"  who  suffered. 

In  response  to  the  requeste  for  protection  and  offers 
of  assistance  in  quelling  the  disorders  by  those  whose  prop- 
erty was  being  destroyed,  the  magistrates  replied;   "Pacific 

(60) 
measures  are  adopted."    These  same  magistrates  had  already^ 

from  design  or  neglect,  failed  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  as  was 

(61) 
their  duty  on  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles.      Pinally, 

(58)  Hutton,  Life  of  William  Hutton,  including  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  Riots  in  Birminghaja,  244. 

(59)  Evening  Mail,  July  15-13,  1791. 

(60)  Hutton,  Life  of  William  Huttoa,  etc.,  248. 

(61)  The  Star,  August  24,  1791. 
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on  the  third  day  of  the  riots,  the  magistrates  and  some  of 
the  more  prominent  churci'uaen  printed  and  circulated  among 
the  rioters  the  following  extra,ordinary  hand -"bill,  v/hich  was 
atvled  "Important  Infonaation  to  the  Priends  of  the  Church 
and  King: - 


"!Priends  and  fellow  Chiu'ciimen,  being  convinced  you  are 
unacquainted  with   the  fact  that  the  great  losses  which  are 
sustained  "oy  your  "burning  and  destroying  the  houses  of  so 
many  individuals  will  eventually  fall  on  the  county  at  large, 
and  not  upon  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged;  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  inform  you  tha,t  the  damage  already  done,  upon 
the  "best  comr-utation  that  can  be  ma.de,  will  amount  to  up- 
Vt'ards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  of  which 
enormous  sum  will  be  charged  upon  the  respective  parishes 
and  paid  out  of  the  rates;   We,  therefore,  as  your  friends, 
conjure  you  immediately  to  desist  from  the  destruction  of 
any  more  houses;  otherwise  the  very  proceedings  which  your 
zeal  for  shev/ing  your  attachment  to  the  Church  and  King  in- 
spired, will  inevitably  be  the  means  of  most  seriously  in- 
juring innumerable  families  who  are  hearty  supporters  of  the 
government,  and  bring  on  an  addition  of  taxes,  which  youj'- 
sGlves  and  the  rest  of  the  friends  of  the  Chiur-ch  will  for 
years  feel  a  grievous  burden.   A.nd  we  must  observe  to  you 
that  any  further  violent  proceedings  will  more  offend  your 
King  and  Country,  than  serve  the  Cause  of  him  and  the  Chxu^ch. 
Pellow  Chur Oilmen,  as  you  love  your  King  regard  his  laws  and 
restore  peace, "(62) 


However,  the  "IPriends  and  fellov/  Churciimen"  either 
differed  from  the  opinions  so  politely  expressed  by  their 
coiirteous  advisers,  or  wliat  is  more  probable,  they  were  to 


C62)   Morning  Post,  July  20,  1791. 
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such  an  extent  intoxicated  Tdv  the  oeverages  which  they  had 
foand  in  the  wine  cellars  of  the  houses  v/hich  liad  been  de- 
stroyed, that  they  did  not  feel  obliged  to  heed  this  advice; 

and  raot  until  a  hody  of  militia  appeared  were  the-^'-  finally 

(63) 
dispersed. 

In  forming  concliisions  concerning  these  disorders;  it 
should  "be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  those  w?io  took 
part  in  them  v^ere  from  the  lowest  strata  of  Society,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  contemporary  statements,  gave  no  attention 
to  any  church  or  sect.  Yet,  by  some  means,  in  the  midst  of 
riot  and  lawlessness,  in  the  name  of  Church  and  King,  their 
efforts  were  so  directed  that  they  destroyed  only  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  were  identified  with  societies  which  it 
had  been  asserted  were  hostile  to  both  the  Church  and  the 
Constitution, 

The  authorities  took  no  more  vigorous  measures  to  pun- 
ish the  offenders  than  they  ha.d  taken  to  put  down  the  disor- 
ders. Only  nineteen  of  the  thousands  engaged  in  the  riots 
were  arrested.   These  were  men  of  the  lowest  cha,racter,  and, 

(63)   For  accounts  of  the  riots  that  ha.ve  not  been  cited, 
see:   Morning  Post,  July  18,  1791;  July  19,  1791;  July  2'';, 
1791;  July  30,  1791. 
The  World,  July  13,  1791;  July  19,  1791;  July  20,  1791^ 

July  21,  1791;  July  22,  1791. 
The  Oracle,  July  13,  1791;  July  19,  1791;  July  23,1791* 
Evening  Mail,  July  13-20,  1791. 
The  Star,  July  16,  1791;  July  18,  1791;  July  20,  1791. 
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since  the  Riot  Act  had  not  "been  read  as  the  law  provided,  it 

v/as  necessary  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  pa.rt  in  the  act- 

(64) 

ual  pulling  down  of  a  house  before  they  could  "be  convicted, 
A  few  days  "before  the  trials  the  World  announced: - 


"It  may,  indeed  there  can  "be  no  dou"bt  tha,t  it  will,  be 
a  happy  circiuastance  for  the  misguided  rioters  at  Birmingham 
thett  the  Judges  appointed  for  their  tria.ls  are  men  not  onl^'- 
of  extensive  legal  knowledge,  "but  of  admired  hiuaanity."   (65 


The  Evening  Mail,  another  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion admitted  that:  "Indeed  a  public  example  of  some  of  the 
leaders  is  a,bsolutely  necessary,  or  we  might  have  more  fre- 
quent examples  of  riot  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism."  But 
the  same  article  went  on:  "The  cause  of  the  Birmingloam  riots 
existed  solely  in  the  general  abhorrence  which  the  people 
of  England  have  to  the  very  idea  of  a  republican  system  of 
government;  and  the  strong  animosity  they  bear  to  that  mad 
set  of  mock  patriots  who  are  eternally  talking  of  a  refor- 

iee) 

mat  ion  of  our  govermient."    Of  the  five  rioters  convicted, 
onlv  tliree  were  executed.   The  others  were  released  by  the 


(64)  "For   a  report  of  the  trials,  see: 

"An  Authentic  Account  of  the  Riots  in  Birmingham. 

The  Star,  August  1,  1791;   August  24,  1791. 

The  Diary,  or,  Woodfall's  Register,  August  26,  1791. 

Wliitehall  Evening  Post,  August  25  -  27,  1791;  September  1- 

3,  1791. 
General  Evening  Post,  July  16-19,  1791. 

(65)  The  World,  August  9,  1791. 
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clemency  of  the  King.   It  was  said  that  the  juries  at  the 

trials,  either  accidentallv  or  purposely,  were  composed  en- 

(67) 
tirely  of  persons  who  sympathized  with  the  Church  party. 

In  any  event,  appearances  were  such  that  even  the  Evening 

Mail  felt  obliged  to  admit  that:- 


"Prom  the  general  complexion  of  the  late  trials  at 
Warwick,  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  party  prejudices,  even 
in  cases  of  life  and  death,  can  be  carried  too  far,  and  that 
trie  dire  course  of  national  justice  may  be  stopped  by  the 
political  point  of  view  in  which  conscience  sha.ll  behold  the 
natxu'e  of  an  oath.   Compassion  is,  no  doubt,  a  noble  attri- 
bute, and  nearly  allied  to  mercy;  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  exercise  of  either  Kie^y   be  a  high  crime  against  the 
peace  of  Society;  and  lenity  to  rioters  comes  under  tha,t 
description,"  (63) 


The  World,  on  the  other  hand,  announced  to  its  read- 
ers that:  "The  trials  of  the  rioters  at  Birmingham  were  per- 
haps the  most  uninteresting  thing  which  has  taken  place  thesg. 

69) 
ten  years."   For  this  reason  no  account  of  the  trials  was 

given. 


(66)  Evening  JIail,  July  27-29,  1791. 

(67)  Hutton,  Life  of  William  Hutton,  etc.,  275. 
(6S)   Evening  Mail,  August  29-31,  1791. 

(69)   The  World,  August  31,  1791.   The  World  was  an  organ 
of  the  administration,  while  the  Evening  IJIail  was  merely  a 
party  supporter.   In  truth,  the  evening  papers  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  giving  news.   The  morning  joiu:'na,ls  contained  the 
editorials  and  political  squibs. 
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In  asserting  that  the  partisans  of  the  goverm.ient  v/ere 
quick  to  seize  the  riots  at  Birminsliam  as  an  additional  ar- 
giuaent  for  the  furtherance  of  their  political  purposes,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  imply  tha,t  sufficient  evidence  has  "oeen 
cited  to  prove  that  any  meLi-oer  of  the  administration  ha,d  an;;- 
direct  part  in  their  instigation.  However,  it  should  "be  no- 
ticed that  the  papers  which  supported  Pitt's  party  were 
unanimous  in  coiamending  the  spirit  which  had  given  rise  to 
tiie  disorders,  though  they  professed  to  regret  the  excesses 
which  had  resulted.   It  was  asserted  that  the  trouhles  had 
"been  occasioned  "by  the  hand-^bills  which  had  bean  distrrouted, 
which  were  ascriTcied  to  the  same  persons  who  had  a  part  in 
the  dinner  at  the  hotel.   The  point  of  the  contention  was, 
that  the  fears  expressed  "before  the  celebration  liad  been  re- 
alized, and  that  the  result  had  been  caused  by  the  friends 

(70) 
of  the  French  Revolution.    Sven  Lord  Grenville  wrote  to 


(70)   Such  argiAjnents  and  sentiments  appeared  in  th6  papers 
already  cited.   The  following  are  examples: 

The  World  -July  18,  1791. 

"The  iDopulace  of  Birmingham,  conceiving  that  a  com- 
memoration of  French  anarchy  in  this  Country  v/as  an  insult 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  design  to  disturb 
the  general  and  enviable  tranquility  of  the  State,  assembled 
on  Thursday  before  Doadley's  hotel,  when  about  eighty  per- 
sons were  met  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  glorious 
14th  of  July.  We  lament,  however,  that  what  certainly  pro- 
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Lord  Auckland  who  was  then  at  the  Hague :- 


"You  will  have  seen  that  the  popxilar  turn  here  is  not 
in  favor  of  the  dissenters  or  democrats.   I  have  always  im- 
agined it  to  be  as  the  event  has  shovm,  "but  I  do  not  admire 
riots  in  favor  of  govermaent  m^^ch  more  tlia-n  riots  against 
it."   (71) 


ceeded  from  so  laudahle  a  principle  should  end  in  conse- 
quences so  unjustifiable;  but  their  resentment  being  once 
warmed,  soon  beccime  inflamed,  and  the  influence  communicated 
to  certain  religious  conventicles  when  they  conceived  an 
opposite,  though  not  less  inflammable  spirit  origina,ted." 


The  sarae  paper,  July  20,  1791. 

"Such  are  the  mischiefs  of  public  meetings  which  have 
for  their  objects  revolutions  of  governments  generally  ap- 
provable  and  approved."    "Some  very  inflammatory  bills 
dispersed  by  dissenters  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  14th 
of  July,  we  fear,  ha.ve  all  the  late  disturbances  to  answer 
for." 


Again,  July  21,  1791. 

"That  the  riots  at  Birmingham  originated  in  a,  well 
founded  zeal  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  their  govern- 
ment is  evident.   Those  only,  therefore,  are  to  blame  who, 
by  the  celebration  of  revol;xtions  in  other  Countries,  and  by 
publications  of  an  alarming  and  seditious  tendency,  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  the  idea  of  deep  laid  schemes 
for  the  overthrow  of  oxir  own  happy  and  glorious  Constitu- 
tion." 


The  Oracle,  July  18,  1791. 

"Humanity  will  certainly  regret  the  injuries  s'astained 
by  the  dissenters  of  Birmingham;  but  thepeople  lately  have 
been  witnesses  to  a  conduct  highly  reprehensible  in  the  pas- 
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Continuation  of  note 


tors  of  such  men.      They  whose  sacred  functions  it  is  at  all 
tiraes  to  preach  peace  and  to  promote  it,  ha^ve  latterlj^  "been 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  such  as  eulogize  the  miserahle  an- 
archy of  a  neighbir  nation.   Their  publications  too  have 
endeavoured  to  incite  the  million  to  tear  the  vulnerable 
fabric  of  ovir  Constitution  to  pieces,  and  frame  one  for 
themselves." 


Same,  July  19,  1791, 

"The  outrages  at  Birmingham,  though  they  are  justly 
deplored  by  every  good  citizen,  at  least  prove  one  theory 
which  gives  a  salutary  damp  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  revo- 
lutionists.  They  prove  that  the  mob  is  hostile  to  them, 
and  that,  therefore,  all  hope  of  popular  aid  in  their  revo- 
lutionciry  schemes  are  vain.   It  will  nov/  be  obvious  that 
the  policy  of  government  has  been  cautious  8.nd  secure  in 
giving  no  check  whatever  to  the  factions  proceedings  of  de- 
signing, dangerous  characters.  The  insult  offered  by  these 
men  to  the  Constitution  which  is  their  protectress,  has 
made  itself  so  flagrantly  visible,  that  the  people  them  - 
selves  will  need  the  temperate  restraint  of  the  Ministry  to 
prevent  a  general  sacrifice  to  offended  power," 


(71)    Auckland  MSS.,  Saai , ,  297, 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Party  Reallgrufient  . 

The  year  1792  was  destined  to  mark  a  crisis  in  the 
struggle  for  control  of  the  English  government.  The  events 
which  took  place  in  that  year  were  largely  the  results  of 
the  actions  of  the  leaders  of  the  parties,  a.nd  therefore 
their  personality,  which  should  "be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
aintiitions  and  principles  as  well  as  their  characters,  played 
an  important  part  in  sliaping  the  coiirse  of  affairs.   In  this 
contest,  so  far  as  concerns  the  attainment  of  immediate  suc- 
cess, the  Minister  had  the  advantage  of  his  rival. 

Whether  his  motive  was  patriotism,  amlDition  or  a  mix- 
ture of  "both,  it  is  certainly  true  that  William  Pitt,  in  the 
period  which  is  "being  discussed,  manifested  the  a,TDility  and 
Tfillingness  to  adapt  his  wishes  and  principles  to  tlie  exist- 
ing opportunities,  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  inability  to 
make  circvjnstances  conform  to  his  will,  Wliether  it  be  deci- 
ded that  his  stake  v/a,s  the  com^non  good  or  tiie  gratification 
of  his  own  desires,  it  is  undeniable  that  his  political 
methods  resembled  those  of  a  man  who  v/e.s  playing  a  stupend- 
ous game,  and  who  was  too  much  intent  on  winning  to  be  over- 
scriipulous  as  to  the  mea.ns  \ised,  v/hen  they  seemed  necessary 
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to  attain  the  end  which  he  had  in  view.  Fe  appears  to  have 
soiJ.ght  to  iTind  }iis  associa.tes  to  him  "by  ties  of  self-inter- 
est re.ther  than  hy  sentiment  or  appeals  to  principle.  But, 
if  his  political  conduct  during. these  seven  years  he  com- 
pared to  a  g8jne,  it  must  he  admitted  that  lie  played  it  with 
consummate  skill  and  a-hility,  and,  to  the  end  of  this  chap- 
ter of  it  at  least,  with,  steady  success.   If  he  appealed  to 
the  selfishness  of  those  whom  he  v/ished  to  control,  it 
shoTild  he  rememhered  th.at  his  appeal  was  seldom  in  vain,  and 
was  evidence  of  his  ahility  to  estimate  at  their  real  worth 
the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  dea,l. 

It  is  largely  because  t?ie  actions  of  Charles  James  Pox 
witli  regard  to  the  events  whicJi  v/ill  he  considered  seem  to 
indicate  that  in  these  respects  he  differed  greatly  from  his 
distinguished  ox'ponent  that  it  is  necessary  to  inject  at 
this  point  considerations  on  their  personal  character.  What- 
ever may  have  heen  his  motive,  it  is  indisputa,hle  that  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Minister  in  the  measiires  v/hich  will 
he  described  v/as  to  induce  a  considerable  part  of  the  a,risto- 
cratic  party  to  sepaj^ate  from  their  leader.   It  v/ill  be  pos- 
sible to  luiderstand  something  of  the  persona.l  ms.gnetism 
which  Pox  possessed  if  it  be  recalled  that  those  Whigs  whose 
support  Pitt  was  endeavoioring  to  gain  already  had  many 
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viev/s  that  differed  widely  from  the  avowed  opinions  of  tlie 
celebrated  orator.   Indeed,  a,t  the  beginning  of  1792,  he 
agreed  v/itli  them  in  little  except  a  general  opposition  to 
the  administration,  8.nd  the  task  of  the  Minister  was  merely 
to  convince  those  prominent  Wliigs  that  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  why  they  shoiild  sever  tlie   personal  ties  which  bound 
them  tc  their  leader.  Yet  they  retained  their  confidence 
in  his  integrity  even  after  they  ceased  to  defer  to  his 
judgment,  and  both  publicly  and  privately  expressed  warm  per- 
sonal regard  and  affection  for  him  at  the  very  time  they 
were  withdravang  their  support.   It  may  be  true  that  Pox  was 
capable  of  sliaping  his  principles  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
his  political  ambitions,  e>nd  that  he  decided  to  advocate  re- 
form because  he  believed  that  it  woxild  ultimateli*-  become  the 
popular  side,  but  such  were  not  the  opinions  of  those  who 

terminated  long  friendships  because  they  believed  him  to  be 

(1) 
a  misguided  tho'ugh  honest  man," 


(1)  For  evidence  of  tliis  fact  not  cited  in  the  following 
pages,  See:- 

Carlisle  Papers,  698. 

Burke,  Lessons  to  a  Young  Prince  by  an  old  Statesras>n. 
The  author  made  this  interesting  statement: - 

"I  am  going  to  hazard  an  opinion,  on  v/hich  I  v/ould 
hazard  my   life  -  that  Mr,  Pox,  hy   far  the  superior  ma.n  of 
the  party,  is  remai^kably  defective  in  the  great  inventive 
properties  of  v/isdom  -  schemes,  plans,  information,  or  ma.- 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  say  tliat  "by  the  spring  of  1792, 
the  political  conditions  in  England  had  been  considerably 
influenced  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  year.  But  in  some 
respects  the  situation  vms  uncl-ianged.  Thiu'low  and  Pitt 
found  it  as  difficult  to  work  in  hartaony  as  they  had  before 
the  elevation  of  Grenville  to  the  peerage.   The  King  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  Pitt»s 
control  of  the  governraent  had  been  considera,bly  strengthen- 
ed as  a  result  of  it.   There  was  no  doubt  that  George  III. 
would  also  sacrifice  the  Lord  Chancellor  if  the  Minister 
could  make  him  see  the  necessity  of  it.  But  there  were  two 
reasons  v/hy  this  could  not  yet  be  done.   If  deprived  of  the 
support  of  Thurlow  in  the  Hoiise  of  Lords  at  this  juncture, 
the  administration  would  have  been  without  any  one  to  take 
his  plaxe,  a,nd  Grenville  would  have  been  left  to  bear  the 

brunt  of  leadershiji  alone,  withoiit  even  a  tolerable  lieuten- 

(2) 
ant.   Again,  having  sacrificed  one  of  his  more  strictly 


terials  have  ever  been  collected  for  Mr.  Pox  by  all  the  tal- 
ents and  industry  of  a  pov/erful  party;  a,nd  he  has,  above  all 
men,  the  faculty  of  instantly  giving  order  and  expression  to 
uncouth  and  enormoiis  masses;  but  not  embracing  the  origin  of 
measui^es,  it  is  a  chance  that  directs  them  to  the  ruin  or  to 
the  advantage  of  his  party,  I  will  give  as  instances  the 
coalition,  the  India  Bill,  the  inherent  right  of  the  Regency^ 
and  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  -  events  which  msj:'k  the 
public  life  of  Mr.  Pox  v/ith  national  odiiun;  and  he  has  in- 
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personal  adherents  in  the  resignation  of  Leeds,  it  might  nat- 

urallv  "be  supi)osed  tliat  the  King  v/ould  require  good  res.sons 

(3) 
before  disraissing  Thurlow,   The  plan  v/hich  was  adopted  by 

the  Minister  for  obviating  both  of  tliese  diff icvilties  v/as 
very  simple,  if  it  was  possible  to  put  it  into  effect.   In- 
deed, there  was  a  chance  that  it  would  be  of  even  greater 
service  to  him  by  establishing  more  firmly  his  control  of 
the  government.  This  plan  was  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
efforts  to  disorganize  the  Whigs  which,  as  has  been  seen, 
were  begun  in  the  early  months  of  1791.   It  has  been  indicat- 
ed before  that  the  object  was  to  separate  the  more  aristo- 


creased  it,  not  from  dishonesty,  for  if  there  be  an  honest 
man  suaong  all  the  political  adventurers  and  chsjinpions  of  the 
time,  he  is  Charles  Pox;  but  for  want  of  abilities,  for  want 
of  vdsdom." 

This  pamphlet  v/as  an  anonjonous  publication  which  pxjr- 
ported  to  instriict  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  to  how  he  should 
read  Bwke's  Reflections.   It  bears  t}ie  date  of  1791. 

(2)  Por  a  discussion  of  this  question  See,  Bvirges  to  Auck- 
land: 

Auckland  MSS.,  XXXII.,  303-30000.   also, 
Dropmore  Papers  II.,  272, 

(3)  Brov/ning,  Political  Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
179. 
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cratic  memliers  of  the  party  from  Pox,  by  convincing  them 
that  he  a,nd  his  more  immediate  followers  held  dangeroi^s 
opinions.   Two  things  favorable  to  the    interests  of  Pitt 
would  \=«^±!±- result  if  this  covild  "be  done:   It  wo\/ld  destroy 
for  a  time  any  effective  opposition  p8,rty,  a,nd  v/oiild  leave 
no  other  alternative  than  to  permit  the  govermnent  to  remain 
in  the  control  of  the  Minister.   The  more  the  influence  of 
Pox  could  he  diminished,  the  more  completely  would  tliis  "be 
accomplished.  Again,  in  such  an  event,  there  were  good  reas- 
ons to  hope  that  the  administration  might  receive  from  the 
whig  noblemen  the  needed  additional  support  in  the  upper 
house.   Therefore  it  was  not  strange  that  when  the  Whigs,  "by 
their  own  actions  offered  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack,  Pitt 
was  ready  immediately  to  take  adva.ntage  of  it. 

On  April  11,  1792,  one  hundred  s.nd  thirty-seven  gentle- 
men, including  tvrenty-tv/o  members  of  Parliajnent,  instituted 
a  society  which  they  called,  "Priends  of  the  People  associ- 
ated for  the  Purpose  of  obtaining  a  Pai'liamentary  Reform." 
As  a  preliminary  to  their  organization,  tliey  signed  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: - 

"A  number  of  persons  1-iaving  seriously  reviewed  and 
considered  the  actual  situation  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
sta,te  of  the  Kingdom,  and  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  opinions  on  tiiese  subjects;  have  agreed  and  determined 
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to  institute  a  society  for  the  pxirrjose  of  proposing  to  Par- 
liajoent  and  to  the  Coimtry,  a,nd  of  promoting  to  the  utmost 
of  tlieir  power,  the  constitutional  objects,  ina,king  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Constitution,  on  its  true  principles,  the 
foundation  of  all  their  proceedings, 

TIPvST.  -  To  restore  the  freedom  of  election,  and  a  more 
equal  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament, 

"SECOIIDLY.  -  To  secure  to  the  people  a  more  frequent  exer- 
cise of  their  right  of  electing  their  representatives. 

"The  persons  who  have  signed  their  names  to  this  agree- 
ment think  that  these  two  fundaiaental  measures  v;ill  furnish 
power  a,nd  t}ie  means  of  correcting  the  abuses,  which  appear 
to  tiiem  to  have  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  a.nd  of  accomplishing  tliose 
subordina-te  objects  of  reform,  which  they  deem  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom."   (4) 


Those  who  took  part  in  this  organization  were  largelj"- 
of  tv/o  classes:   One  consisted  partlj^  of  a  ^''ounger  element 
among  the  Whigs  and  partljf  of  older  members  of  the  party  who 
did  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  conservative  members  of 
the  aristocracy.   The  rema.inder  were  men  like  Major  Cart- 
wright  and  others  who  had  been  members  of  similar  societies 
in  the  early  years  of  the  previoixs  decade,  vdien  parliament- 


(4)   Wyvill,  Political  Papers,  III.,  Appendix,  128,  The 
proceedings  of  this  Societj'-  were  pi^blished  shortly 
after  its  organization  in  several  forms.  Por  the  ti- 
tles, see  the  appended  bibliography^.  The  proceedings 
also  appeared  in  tlie  papers  of  tlie  day.  A  convenient 
edition  of  them  was  published  as  an  appendix  to  the 
third  volume  of  the  "Political  Papers  '  of  Rev.  Christo- 
pher Wyvill.   This  edition  will  be  used  in  the  citation; 
v/hich  follow. 
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ary  reform  had  been  warmly  advocated  Toy  Pitt  and  the  Dvke   of 

Ricl'imond,   The  more  prominent  members  of  Parliament  who 

signed  the  declaration  were  Grey,  Sheridan,  and  Tho3Jias  Ersk- 

(5) 
ine. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  April  26,  1792,  it  was 

unanimously  resolved  that  a  motion  be  made  in  the  House  of 

Commons  a.t  an  eai'ly  period  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament 

for  introducing  a  parliamentary  reform.  Grey  was  selected 

(6) 
to  make  8.nd  Erskine  to  second  this  motion.   At  the  same 

meeting  an  "Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain"  was  form- 
ulated for  publication.   This  address  pointed  out  that  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  "have  been  heretofore  avowed  and 
supported  by  the  highest  anthorities  in  the  Kingdom;  by  em- 
inent individuals,  and  considerable  bodies  of  men;  by  Mr, 
Locke  and  Judge  Blackstone;  by  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  and 
Sir  George  Savile ;   by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.   Pox;  by  petitions  from  several 

counties,  and  b;r  repeated  declsirations  from  the  city  of  Lon- 

(7) 
don."   They  further  said  that  their  reason  for  citing  these 

facts  v/as  that 


(5)  Wyvill,  Political  Papers,  III.,  Appendix,  129. 

(6)  "        "        "      "        "     143. 

(7)  ti  n  !i        n  n       135, 
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"We  tliink  it  material  to  the  credit  and  success  of  our 
proceedings  to  shov/,  that  we  a,re  not  aiming  at  reforms  un- 
thought  of  by  wise  and  virtuous  men;  that  our  opinions  neith- 
er possess  the  advantage  nor  are  liahle  to  the  objection  of 
novelty;  and  that  we  cannot  be  accu.sed  nor  suspected  of  fac- 
tions, p\irposes  or  dangerous  designs  v/ithout  extending  ex- 
tending the  same  e.cc^tsation  or  suspicion  to  tlie  motives  of 
men,  -./hose  situation  and  property,  independent  of  their  char- 
acter, principles  and  abilities,  have  given  them  a  most  im- 
portant stake  in  the  peace  and  good  governiaent  of  the  king- 
dom," 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  need  of  such  a  reform  and 
the  reasons  why  it  ouglit  to  be  considered  at  that  time. 
There  was  nothing  in  it,  nor  did  aiaything  afterwards  trans- 
pire, which  v/ould  give  the  least  grovmd  for  any  assiunption 

that  more  was  intended  than  the  reform  which  Pitt  himself 

(8) 
had  advocated  at  the  close  of  the  American  War. 

There  was  certainly  some  truth  in  the  statement  tliat 

was  made  in  a  newspaper  at  tjie  time,  that  since  they  ovmed 

many  of  the  rotten  boroiighs  the  aristocratic  Whigs  could 

*  never  seriously  concur  in  anv  change  or  in.odif  ication  of  a 

(9) 

system  on  which  tlieir  v/hole  influence  depends."    Indeed, 

it  was  quite  evident  from  their  past  record  tliat  tliey  were 
opposed  to  reform,  and  on  the  da,y  before  Grey  was  to  an- 
nounce liis  motion  there  was  a.  meeting  of  prominent  party 


(8)  The  details  concerning  the  societies  v.'ith  which  Pitt 
was  connected  roay  be  found  to  a  very  lairge  extent  in  the 

V/yvill  papers.   For  other  publications,  but  oy   no  laeans 
a  complete  list,  See  the  appended  bibliograthy. 

(9)  The  Oracle,  April  16,  1792. 
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leaders  v\rho  }ield  these  viev/s  to  consider  the  sulsject.   The 

action  determined  upon  seems  to  have  been  to  follow  the  usu- 

sual  custom,  and  oppose  Pox  and  his  friends  with  respect  to 

that  particular  measure,  without  any  intention  of  deposing 

him  fi-om  the  leadership.  But  Pitt  had  learned,  through  Lord 

Auckland, of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  subject  v/hich  had  been 

disc\issed.   The  situation,  which  was  thus  brought  to  the 

knowledge  of  the  Minister,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  the 

inaiiguration  of  a  scheme  which  was  characteristic  of  his  po- 

(10) 
litical  methods  for  the  next  fev/  years. 

On  April  30,  179?,,  Grey  gave  notice  that  in  the  next 
session  he  wou.ld  submit  for  consideration  a  motion  for  par- 
liamentary reform.  He  accompanied  the  announcement  with  a 
brief  ststement  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  proposed  motion.   Ordinarily,  this  would  have  ended  the 
matter  until  the  motion  was  actually  made.  When  Pitt  rose 
he  admitted  that,  "he  believed  it  was  not  strictly  regular 
to  enter  into  any  observations  upon  a  mere  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion; and,  therefore,  he  was  \inder  the  correction  of  the 
Chair,  whether  or  not  he  should  a,rtaculate  a  syllable."  He 
next  said  that  he  would  not  v/eary  the  house  with  a  consider- 
ation of  his  own  inconsistency,  "because  he  was  convinced 

(10)   Auckland,  Journal  and  Correspondence,  II.,  401. 
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that  the  question  to  be  brought  forward  on  this  subject  7/o\ild 
involve  something  more  than  the  character,  the  fortune,  the 
connexion,   the  liberty,  or  the  life  of  any  individual.   It 
might  affect  the  peace  and  tranquility  which,  under  the  fa- 
vour of  Providence,  this  Country  had  for  a  long  time,  enjoy- 
ed, in  a  superior  degree  perhaps,  to  any  part  of  the  habit- 
able globe."   "He  had  changed  his  opinion  iipon  this  subject 
and  he  was  not  afraid  to  own  it."  The  speaker  then  argued 
that  the  time  for  the  motion  was  not  proper,  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  situation  in  Prance.   "He  did  not  mean  to  al- 
lude to  the  sentiments  of  any  particular  member  of  that 
house  for  the  purpose  of  being  severe;  but  when  they  came  in 
the  shape  of  advertisements  in  nev/si)apers,  inviting  the  pub- 
lic as  it  v/ere  to  repair  to  their  standard  and  to  join  them, 
they  should  be  reprobated,  and  the  tendency  of  their  meet- 
ings exposed  to  the  people  in  their  true  colors."  He  next 
urged  that  there  ought  to  be  a  "great  deal"  of  activity  on 
the  part  of  friends  of  the  Constitution  against  such  persons,^ 
and  went  on;   "He  had  seen  witZa  concern  that  those  gentlemen 
of  whom  he  spoke,  who  were  members  of  that  hoXise,  were  con- 
nected with  others,  who  professed  not  reform  only,  but  di- 
rect hostility  to  the  very  form  of  oiir  government.   This  af- 
forded suspicion,  that  the  motion  for  a  reform  was  nothing 
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more  than  a  preliminary  to  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  system 
of  our  present  government."    "YiHien  he  saw  these  opinions 
published,  and  knew  them  to  "be  connected  with  opinions  that 
were  libels  on  the  form  of  our  government,-  the  hereditary 
succession  to  the  throne  -  the  hereditary  titles  of  our  men 
of  rank  -  and  the  total  destruction  of  all  subordination  in 
the  State,  he  confessed  he  felt  no  inclination  to  promise 
his  support  to  the  proposed  motion  for  a  parliamentary  re- 
form." 

■pox,  who  rejjlied  to  this  extraordinary  speech,  said 
that  he  still  held  to  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed 
the  first  time  he  ever  addressed  the  house,  "That  the  great- 
est innovation  that  could  be  introduced  in  the  Constitution 
of  England  was  to  come  to  a  vote  tha,t  there  should  be  no  in- 
novation in  it."  The   speaker,  who  had  not  joined  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  admitted  that  he  would  not  have  advised  the 
bringing  forwaord  of  the  proposed  motion  at  that  time,  but 
since  it  was  to  be  done,  he  would  support  it.  He  pointed 
out  that  Paine *s  book  was  not  meant  as  an  argument  for  the 
reform  of  the  government,  but  "went  the  length  of  changing 
the  form  of  it."  Ke  asked;  "Tvliy,  then,  should  those  who 
professed  reverence  for  the  Constitution  oi  this  Country,  be 
charged  with  having  taken  up  the  sentiments  contained  in  a 
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book  that  was  a  li"bel  on  it?"   "He  concluded  with  observing 
that  he  wished  the  public  to  know  the  real  reason  of  this 
notice,  naraely,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  a 
reform  in  tlie  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament," 

Bui'ke  next  spoke  and  "ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  moderate 
or  temperate  reform  as  impossible,  Windham,  Thomas  Gran- 
ville and  other  sympathizers  with  the   aristocratic  Whigs  al- 
so expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to  reform,  but,  in  gener- 
al, agreed  with  the  sentiment  of  Lord  North  who  concluded 
his  speech  by  saying:   "He  hoped  his  differing  in  tliis  par- 
ticular instance  from  the  opinion  of  his  honoiArable  friend 
who  had  given  notice  would  make  no  attention  v/h8,tever  in 

ai) 

tha.t  friendship  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  thera." 

This  incident,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  was  precip- 
itated bj'-  Pitt,  confirmed  the  inforjiis,tion  which  Auckland  had 
given  him  t'nat  the  question  of  reform  h8,d  created  9.  serious 
difference  in  the  opposition.   If  the  opponents  of  Grey»s 
Club  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  really  a  danger  to  the 
government,  there  seemed  to  the  Minister  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  accepting  offices  and  honors  from  his  administra- 


(11)   For  this  debate,  See: 

Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXIX.,  1300-1341. 
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tion.  With  a  view  to  bringing  about  such  a  conviction,  Pitt 
wrote  to  Auckland  on  the  day  after  the  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment requesting  hii/i  to  obtain  a  list   of  the  Whigs  who  attend- 
ed the  meeting  tv/o  days  before,  and  who  were  opposed  to  re- 
form. Prom  the  sane  letter  it  is  evident  that  he  had  already 
conceived  the  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  piu'pose:- 

"I  wish  also  you  would  turn  in  your  mind  whether  it 
might  not  be  useful  to  summon  a  Privy  Council,  at  which  the 
Diike  of  Portland,  Lord  Guilford,  Lord  Pitzv/illiam,  Lord 
Loiogborough,  and  the  leading  persons  might  attend  for  the 
express  purpose  of  considering  of  proper  instructions  to  be 
given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenants  and  IJIagistrates  in  the  differ- 
ent counties,  and  such  other  measures  as  the  present  circiun- 
stances  may  require,"   (12) 

The  agitation,  v/hich  Pitt  professed  in  his  speech  to 
fear,  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Friends  of  the  People,  In 
describing  that  society,  Grenville*s  under-secretary,  writ- 
ing on  Llay  4,  concluded:  "?hey  have  not,  ho\\rever,  met  with 

any  success;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  are  generally 

(13) 
against  them,"    Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  a  prominent  Whig,  who 

had  hitherto  been  much  concerned  for  fear  tha,t  the  reform 
movement  would  gain  ground  from  the  agitation,  in  a  letter 
sent  to  his  wife  on  Ua.j   12,  said:   "On  the  whole,  this  af- 
fair seems  less  formidable  than  it  might  have  been,  and  is 


(12)  Auckland,  Journal  and  Correspondence,  II,,  402. 

(13)  Hutton,   Selections  from  the  Letters  and  Correspond- 

ence of  Sir  James  Bland  3urges,   220. 
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likely  enough,  lay  want  of  heartiness  in  many  of  the  nunibers 

and  "by  divisions  araong  themselves,  to  dwindle  and  expire 

(14) 
pretty  quietly; "  Mo  evidence  li5,s  "been  found  which  indicates 

that  there  existed  among  t}ie  people  at  large  at  this  time 
a,ny  phenomenal  spread  of  the  movement  which  could  have  been 
the  occasion  for  the  measiure  which  the  administration  now 
proposed. 

However,  two  days  after  he  had  sent  the  above  letter 
to  his  wife.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Dijike  of  Portland  "on  the  subject  of  these  associations, 
which  have  come  to  be  thought  much  more  seriously  of  than 
one  could  so  soon  have  imagined,"  He  went  on  to  relate,  in 
this  second  letter  to  the  same  person,  that  Pitt  had  request- 
ed a  conversation  with  Portland,  telling  him  tlmt  he  had  the 
permission  of  the  King  for  it.  The  Minister  load  expressed 
satisfaction  "at  the  disposition  which  had  been  shown  by  the 
Duke  that  he  htid  undoubted  information  of  many  foreigners 
who  are  employed  to  raise  sedition  in  England,  and  that 
money  is  sent  from  France  to  assist  in  the  attempt."  The 
measi^re  proposed  v/as  that  Portland  a.nd  his  friends  should 
attend  the  Privy  Council  in  the  manner  mentioned  above. 
Pitt  even  offered  "to  make  those  Privy  Counsellors  v/hom  the 
(14)   Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II.,  21. 
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Dizke  should  recommend  for  that  piirpose."   The  only  other 
measure  w>iich  was  suggested  was,  "a  proclamation  against  se- 
titious  writings  and  publications,  and  calling  on  the  magis- 
trates to  "be  vigilant  in  suppressing  any  appearance  of  tu- 

(15) 
mult  if  it  should  he  necessary," 

Portland  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Privy  Council, 
b  ut  expressed  his  willingness  to  siipport  the  Minister  in 
an:^  measure  necessary  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Coun- 
try. Referring  to  that  fact^  Lord  Grenville  v/rote  to  his 
brother  on  May  15:  "The  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends 
have  declined  being  at  the  Council.  Y!e   mean,  nevertheless, 
to  take  the  step,  and  to  prepare  addresses  in  both  houses 

of  Parliament.   It  seems  impossible  for  them  not  to  support 

(16) 
us  there,  but  it  is  at  least  right  to  bring  it  to  a  point." 

It  is  probable  that  this  decision  was  at  least  facilitated 

by  an  occ\irrence  on  the  preceding  day  which  was  mentioned  in 

the  same  letter. 

The  House  of  Lords  v/as  considering  clai^se  by  clause 

a  bill  "for  appropriating  a  certain  sum  annually  for  paying 

off  the  national  debt,"  which  was  one  of  Pitt's  own  measures. 

There  was  a  discussion  on  the  provision  tiiat,  "no  futi^re 


(15)  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II.,  23-25. 

(16)  Buckingham,  Courts  and  Cabinets,  II.,  207. 
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loan  shall  "be  made  without  being  provided  for  at  the  same 

time,"  The  Lord  Chancellor,  while  he  supported  the  "bill, 

ridiculed  this  provision  v/hich,  he  said,  "would  onlj'-  hand 

dovm  to  posterity  aphorisms."  The  force  of  his  argument  was 

tjiat  the  clause  was  useless,  since  no  minister  in  the  future 

T/ould  feel  anv  obligation  to  compl-'^  with  such  a  provision  if 

(17) 
he  thought  it  better  to  do  otherwise. 

Pitt  had  already  taken  the  precaution  to  inform  the 
King  of  the  svipposed  dangers  from  the  friends  of  the  People, 
and,  as  has  been  noted,  had  secluded  the  royal  consent  for 
the  measures  which  he  had  proposed  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
He  noviT  decided  to  make  the  incident  in  the  upper  house  the 
occasion  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Accord- 
ingly, on  liay  16,  the  King  was  given  the  alternative  of  ac- 
cepting the  resignation  of  his  Minister  or  taking  the  Great 

Seal  from  Thurlow.   George  III,  replied  on  the  same  da.;'-, 

(18) 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  asked  to  resign. 

This  event  made  the  way  clear  for  the  proposals  to  the 

aristocratic  Whigs,  for  which  the  proclamation  of  Ivlay  21, 

(19)  . 
1792  was  intended  to  be  a  preliminarv.     The  Great  Seal, 

(20) 
which, was  now  designed  for  Loughborough,    was  no  mean  ad- 

(17)   Debrett,  Parliamentary  Register,  XJOCIII.,  418.  Haw- 
sard  omits  this  debate  from  the  Parliamentary  History, 
(13)   Stanhope,  Life  of  William  Pitt,  II.,  149. 

BuckinghajTi,  Court  and  Cabinets,  II.,  203. 

Dropmor^  Papers,  II.,  271. 
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dition  to  the  induceiaents  which  the  Minister  had  to  offer  to 
a  Dody  of  men   hungry  for  office  in  order  to  gain  their  sup- 
port.  In  the  meantime,  the  program  of  the  administration 

was  "being  carried  out.  The  proclamation  against  seditious 

(21) 
•vvritings  was  pu"blished  and  sent  to  Parliament,   It  v/as  the 

intention  of  the  Ministry  that  it  shoi'ld  be  acted  on  in  a 
similar  ma,nner  "by  the  public  at  large  and  the  national  leg- 
islatui'e.   Addresses  of  thanks  to  the  King  were  proposed  and 
carried  in  botli.  houses  of  Parli&jaent .  In   the  debates  which 
a-t tended  these  mea.sures  the  difference  of  opinion  euaong  the 
Whigs  was,  of  course,  inade  manifest.  Hov/ever,  they  still 
maintained,  according  to  the  speech  of  Windham,  the  policy 
of  a.greeing  to  differ  v/ith  regaj^d  to  the  particular  proposi- 
tion at  issue,  and  as  yet  they  liy.d  taken  no  step  towards  a 

(22) 
final  separation. 

In  the  tv/o  months  immediately  succeeding  the  de^te  of 

the  proclamation,  addresses  of  thanks  and  professions  of 

loyalty  were  sent  from  almost  everv  count^--  a.nd  boroiigh  in 

(23) 
the  Country.    Some  of  these  e.ddresses  were  directly-  in- 

((19)   Dropmore  Papers,  II,,  272. 

(20)  Buckingham  -  Court  and  Cabinet,  II.,  212. 

(21)  Life  and  Lettei-s  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II.,  26.   This 
proclam£.,tion  vnas  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  ap- 
proveJL,  before  it  v/as  me.de  public,  in  order  to  insure  his 
support,    (22)  Hansard,  Parliam.entctry  History ,XXIX, 1476-1534, 
(23)   London  Gazette,  1792,  573-769.   The  addresses  were 
published  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received. 
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spired  "by  meinlDers  of  the  8.diainistra.tic'n.  Others,  per/iaps, 
v/ere  the  results  of  meetings  called  ty  the  clergy  oi*  other 
officials  or  partiza.ns  of  the  government  in  the  coirmunities 
from  which  they  cane.  After  it  "became  knovirn  that  it  was  ex- 
pected, it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  in  every  case  necessary 
to  me.ke  the  suggestions  as  direct  as  Lord  Grenville  did  to 
his  brother  on  June  13:   "Our  a.ddresses  are  going  on  swim- 
mingly'-, and  it  v/ill,  I  think,  soon  he  time  for  the  loyal 

(24) 
county  of  B  -   to  show  itself."    I'or  is  it  prohahle  that 

the  ministers  v/ere  as  carefvil  of  the  phraseology  of  all  the 
addresses  as  they  were  of  this  one.  Wlien  the  first  draft 
was  presented  for  his  approval,  Grenville  v/rote:- 

"I  think  the  address;  perfectly  unexceptionable  as  it 
now  stands;  hut  I  should  wish  to  add  a  sentence  somewhere, 
expressing  the  satisfaction  and  conciu^rence  of  the  county  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Parliejnent  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  th.ink  it  may  not  be  indifferent  to  future  debates 
to  have  to  qiiote  expressions  of  this  sort,  in  order  to  show 
that,  on  a  great  occasion  like  tliis,  the  sense  of  the  people 
v;as  immediately  and  completely  expressed  by  Parliajnent ."  (25) 

In  order  that  this  end  might  be  facilitated  a  copy  of 

the  address  from  Devonshire,  v/hich  had  also  been  submitted 

for  approve,!,  was  inclosed  in  this  letter  as  an  example. 


(24)  Buckingham,   CoTirts  and  Cabinets,  II.,  209. 

(25)  "  "  "II.,  211.   See  also 
for  fia^ther  particulars  concerning  this  address; 

Dropmore  Papers,  II.,  282;  284;  285. 
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Before  the  excitement  of  the  debate  in  the  Lords  on 

the  address  for  the  proclamation  had  died  away,  tJirough 

Dundas,  the  idea  of  a  union  with  Pitt  was  suggested  to  the 

aristocratic  members  of  tl:e  or>i'Osition.   Indeed,  this  v/as 

done  hv  May  31,  the  very  day  on  which  the  debate  in  the 

(26) 
Lords  took  place.    On  June  9,  Bujrke  visited  the  DvJce  of 

Portland,  and  in  t?ie  presence  of  the  host,  Lord  Loughborough, 

Lord  Pitzwillie.jD  and  Lord  Iifo.lmesbiury  he  e^rgued  at  gree.t 

length  amids*-  the  silence  of  those  present  "the.t  it  was  eib- 

solutely  necessary  to  force  Pox  to  a  specific  declciration." 

In  addition,  he  contended  that  the  times  required  "a  union 

of  all  the  abilities,  8.11  the  v/eight,  a.nd  all  the  v/ee.lth  of 

the  country,"  After  Burke  had  gone,  Loughborough  took  up 

the  argujnent  and  asserted  that  Burke  had  said,  "wha,t  was 

(27) 
true,  but  that  it  should  not  be  said."    On  June  1  ,  Lord 

Loughborough  called  on  the  BuJce  of  Portla,nd  with  a  definite 
proposition  which  had  been  made  to  him  by  Dundas  on  behalf 
of  the  administration.   The  Whigs  were  offered  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellorship, the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  the 

Presidency  of  the  Council  and  Privy  Seal,  besides  two  or 

(28) 
three  members  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  House  of  Coimnons. 


(26)  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II.,  35. 

(27)  Malmesbury,  Difiries  and  Correspondence,  II.,  453. 
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Portland  imagined  that  this  was  a  "bona  fide  proposal  for  a 
union  of  parties,  sjid  immediately  desired  that  Fox  "be  con- 
sulted, and  himself  suggested  that  the  most  fea,sible  solu- 
tion would  he  for  Pitt  to  resign  the  Chancellorsliip  of  the 
Exchequer.   This  office,  he  proposed  to  give  to  some  neutral 

man  like  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  vdth  Pitt  and  Pox  as  Secretg.ries 

(29) 
of  State.   When  Pox  v/as  consulted  he  expressed  a  readiness 

to  go  into  office  if  given  an  equal  share  of  power  with  Pitt 

provided  his  friends  thought  it  hest.  But  he  suggested  at 

the  same  time  the.t  the  Minister  had  no  other  view  than  to 

(30) 
weaken  the  Whig  party  and  strengthen  his  own.     Meanwhile, 

on  June  15,  Loughhorough   dined  v/ith  Pitt  and  Dundas .   The 
Minister  said,  "that  he  did  not  come  witli  the  command  of  the 
king  to  propose  a  coalition,  hut  that  he  would  he  responsible 
that  it  would  please  the  King  and  Queen,  and  that  the  only 
difficulty  at  all  likely  to  arise  was  ahout  Pox."  The  dif- 
ficulty suggested  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Whig  ora,tor 

witli  respect  to  the  Prench  Revolution  and  parliamentarv  re- 

(31) 
form.    After  fwther  consultation  v/itli  Portland  and  his 

friends  in  which  he  tried  to  convince  them  that  it  was  u.n- 

(32) 
reasonable  to  expect  Pitt  "to  give  up  the  Treasury". 

(29)  Malmesbury,   Diaries  a,nd  Correspondence,  II.,  459. 

(30)  "  "  "  II.,  461. 

(31)  "  "  "  II.,  459. 

(32)  "  "  "  II.,  465. 
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Lotighboroiigh  again  dined  v/ith  Pitt  and  Dundas  on  June  25. 

At  this  time  the  Minister  "declined  going  further  v/ith  this 

arrangement,"  But  LoiightoroTigh  told  Ifelmesbxiry  t^iat  he 

"spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever,  that 

(33) 
he  meant  and  wished  it  shoi^ld  come  forv/ard  again," 

Dxiring  this  time  Burke  was  doing  his  utmost  to  con- 
vince the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  that,  "the  princi- 
ples broached  by  Grey  a,nd  otliers,  and  not  disavowed  "by   Pox, 
had  necessarily  drawn  a  line  of  division  in  the  party,  a^nd 
that  it  was  necessary  to  declare  this  distinctly  and  decid- 
edly; that  for  the  better  securltj',  a.nd  in  order  to  give  a 
strong  and  convincing  mark  of  it  to  the  public.  Lord  Lough- 
borough should,  by  being  made  che.ncellor,  represent  the  par- 

^34) 
ty  in  the  Cabinet;   But  Pitt  had  by  no  means  given  \ip  the 

project.  He  had  only  changed  his  tactics.  On  July  22,  1792 
he  v/rote  to  Lord  Grenville:   "I  imagine,  out  of  delicacy  to 
Lord  Guilford,  there  should  be  some  caution  in  giving  opin- 
ions about  his  successor;  but  I  think  it  will  clearly  be 
best  to  give  a  decided  support  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  when 
the  vacancy  happens."  The  reference  was  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Oxford.  Lord  Guilford  was  a,t  the  time  critically 
ill,  and  was  not  expected  to  survive,  Farther  on  in  the 

(33)  Malmesbiiry,  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  II.,  463, 

(34)  "         "  "         II,,  466. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II.,  51-52. 
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saiae  letter  the  Minister  continued:   "The  King  gave  me  full 
authority  to  offer  the  Duke  of  Portland  the  blue  ribbon,  and 
expressed  great  readiness  to  show  any  marks  of  distinction 

to  the  respectable  part  of  the  party,  provided  it  vvas  not 

(35) 
accompanied  witJi  too  much  povi^er."    With  considerable  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  Portlsmd  was  made  the 

(36)  (37) 

Chancellor>  of  the  university;    but  he  refused  the  Garter. 

At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  mention  another  nego- 
tiation for  a.   coalition  between  the  pai'ties,  which  did  not 
come  from  the  administration,  but  which  historia,ns  have  con- 
fused with  the  one  described  above.  When  Thuriow,  on  May 
14,  1792,  opposed  Pitt's  financial  measure,  and  thereby  pre- 
cipitated his  own  dismissal,  the  Diike  of  Leeds  voted  v/ith 
him  against  the  administra,tion.  Leeds  did  this,  as  Greville»s 
under  secretary  wrote  to  Auckland  at  the  time,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that,  "not  a  month  since  William  Pitt  in  the  hand- 
somest and  most  spontaneous  ms,nner  made  his  friend  Dr.  Jack- 

(38) 
son  a  Ca,nnon  in  Residence  of  St,  Pauls."    It  has  been  to- 
ted thcit  v/hen  the  coalition  was  first  mentioned  to  the  Dxike 
of  Portland,  he  suggested  the  Duke  of  Leeds  as  a.  neutra,!  to 
be  ma,de  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Leeds  seems  to  have 


(35)  Dropmore  Papers  II,,  294. 

(36)  "        "II.,  300. 

(37)  Llalmesbury,   Di8.ries   and   Correspondence   II . ,    471. 

(38)  Auckland,   MSS .   XXXI.,    315. 
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heard  of  this  throi^gh  one  of  his  personal  hangers-on,  whom 

(39) 
Malmesbiwy  not  inaptly  designated  a  "string  of  toad-eaters." 

Through  their  interposition  a  meeting  was  a,rra.nged  betv/een 

(40) 
Portland  and  Leeds  which  took  place  on  July  20.     At  this 

rieeting  Leeds  offered  his  services  to  speak  to  "the  King 

himself,  or  lllr ,   Pitt,  should  any  interference  "be  thought  ex- 

(41) 
pedient  in  that  quarter."    After  further  communications 

from  his  personal  adherents,  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  and  Stephen 

Rolleston,  who  were  rea.llj^'  the  inspirers  of  the  entii'e 

scheme,  Leeds  vnr'ote  to  Portland  asking  for  permission  to 

(42) 
relate  the  substance  of  their  conversation  to  the  King. 

This  v/as  granted,  and  I^Ialme sbiiry  wa.s  assigned  the  task  of 
consulting  Pox  in  order  to  gain  his  consent.   The  intervie-c* 
took  place  on  July  30,  Fox  approved  of  the  projiosed  measure^ 
hut  insisted  that  the  King  he  spoken  to  "before  Pitt  a,nd  Dun- 
das.  He  exi^ected  that  this  v/ould  prove  t}ie  truth  of  his  con- 
tention that  the  Minister  had  never  had  anv  other  purpose 

(43) 
than  to  divide  the  party.    When  Leeds  visited  the  King, 

(39)  Brovming,  Political  Memoranda  of  the  DiAke  of  Leeds, 179. 

(40)  n        ..         «  ft         »   175^ 

Por  correspondence  preliminary  to  this  meeting,  See 
Leeds  MSS.  VII J.,  1-37. 
Malmeshury,  Diaries  cOid  Correspondence  ,11 . ,  470. 

(41)  Bro^vning,  Political  Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  179. 

(42)  Brovming,  Political  Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 

180-182. 

Leeds  KSS.  VIII.,  39-43. 

(43)  Malmeshui-'y,  Diaries  a.nd  Correspondence  II.,  472. 

Leeds  M3S.,  VIII . ,  47. 
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on  August  14,  and  unbosomed  himself,  he  v;as  told  by  George 

III,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  on  the  subject  for  a  long 

time.  Pitt  had,  some  months  before,  mentioned  "something 

Jfike   an  opening  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his 

friends."  To  this  the  King  had  replied:  "Anvthing  compli- 

(44) 
mentary  to  them,  but  no  power."    The  negotia,tion  had  now 

become  known  to  the  Minister,  who  naturallj'  resented  such  an 

interference  in  his  relations  v;ith  the  King.   Therefore, 

when  Leeds  felt  obliged  to  tell  Pitt  of  what  he  had  done,  he 

received,  "a  ^ery   curt  note  from  him",  appointing  an  inter- 

(45) 
view  for  August  22.    After  he  had  told  his  story,  Pitt  re- 
plied, "that  there  had  been  no  thoxights  of  any  alteration 
in  the  government,  that  circumstcmces  did  not  call  for  it, 
nor  did  the  people  wish  it,  and  that  no  new  arrangement 
either  by  change  or  coalition  had  ever  been  in  contempla- 
tion." Leeds  recalled  the  meetings  with  Loughborough,  which 

Pitt  acknowledged,  but  said,  "that  such  meetings  had  not  in 

(46) 
view  any  change  of  administration."    Naturally,  these  as- 
sertions stirprised  Leeds.  But,  if  allowance  is  made  for  the 
exaggeration  in  statement  caused  by  Pitt's  resentment,  and 

(44)  Browning,  Political  Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 188 

(45)  "      Political  Memoranda  of  the  Dtike  of  Leeds,  192 

(46)  "      Political  Memoranda  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 194 
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inaciiracies  inevita'ble  in  reporting  such  a  conversation  from 
memory,  it  is  probable  t}iat  the  Minister  told  substantia.lly 
the  truth.  His  purpose  was  merely  to  strengthen  his  govern- 
ment "by  dividing  the  opposition,  and  he  was  only  holding  out 
some  vacant  offices  as  a,  means  to  induce  that  result. 

However,  the  situation  in  the  Lords  remained  the  same, 
and  it  was  evident  tliat  if  Thurlow  should  join  his  influence 
witli  the  Whigs,  leaving  Grenville  as  the  only   leader  of 
ahility  on  the  side  of  the  administration,  a  serious  emhar- 
assment  might  result.   This  prospect  was  discussed  at  length 
"by  James  Bland  Surges,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Sta,te  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Auckland.  He  concltided: 
"Something,  however,  must  te  done  hefore  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament." According  to  the  same  authority,  the  tv/o  possible 
solutions  of  the  problem  were,  a  reconcilia,tion  with  the 

Lord  Chancellor,  or  accessions  from  the  opposition  party. 

(47) 
He  regarded  both  of  these  as  difficult  ends  to  a.ttain, 

George  Rose,  the  Secretaj'y  of  the  Treasury,  a.nd  one  of 

Pitt's  conf identia,l  subordinates,  also  v/rote  to  Auckl&jad 

concerning  the  same  question.   In  a  letter  dated  July  13, 

1792,  shortly  after  the  first  negotiation  v;as  closed  by  the 

Minister,  he  had  this  to  say:- 

(47)   Auckland  MRS,  7XXII,,  308-310. 
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"The  Portland  and  North  interests  Bjre   softened  in 
their  ox'>posltion  extremely  Id;-  recent  occiirrences ,  and  v/ould 
certainly  be  sorry  if  any  coalition  shoi'.ld  twn   out  the  pres 
ent  administration,  but,  they  cannot  coalesce  without  JJir . 
Pox,  v/ho  does  not  appear  to  have  decided  whether  he  v/ill  ad- 
here to  them  or  to  Mr,  Grey  and  Llr.  Sheridan.   If  he  should 
determine  on  the  latter,  I  think  the  way  to  a  union  of  par- 
ties v/ould  be  smoothed  very  much,  if  he  does  not,  tlie  mes-s- 
ure  v/ill  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible, "(48) 


By  August  20,  Rose  asserted:   "The  only  fair  wa.y  a.p- 
peaxs  to  me,  after  v/aiting  sometime  to  take  in  some  consid- 
erable persons  gradually  to  offices,  giving  them  honours, 

(49) 
etc,  etc."    E\;.t  Auckland  himself  desired  one  of  th.e  po- 
sitions in  the  cabinet  which  were  being  held  open  for  the 
members  of  the  opposition,  and  liad  made  Rose  the  means  of 
communicant ing  his  wishes  to  the  I'dnister.  Pressed  for  aji 
answer,  Pitt  finally  autliorized  him  to  v/rite,  on  Atigust  31, 
that  he  "did  not  find  it  pos.sible  to  decide  about  ciny   ar- 
rangements imiiiediately.   In  the  present  state  of  things  he 
thinks  it  Vvould  not  be  right  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 

add  to  the  strength  of  the  government  if  a  fair  occasion 

of 
should  offer  itself,  the  probability  which  cannot  be  judged 

(50) 
till  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament."    Thus  it 

is  evident  that  the  Minister  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  per- 
suade a  portion  of  the  opposition  to  unite  with  his  govern- 

(48)  Auckland  K'^S.,  ZXXII,,  326. 

(49)  "       "    XXXIII,,  106. 

(50)  "      "    XXXIII,,  133;  210. 
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laent,  and  tZaat  he  expected  that  his  efforts  to  do  so  would 
culminate  oy  the  time  Parliiwient  assemoled.  Still  it  is 
hardly  pro'cahle  t/iat  even  Pitt  had  yet  conceived  of  the  ex- 
traordinary measiAres  which  he  was  to  take  in  order  to  effect 
his  purpose. 

Parliament  was  to  meet  on  ITovember  15,  1792.   In  the 

meantime,  Loughoorough  and  Windham  ha,d  "been  offered  places 

(51) 
"by  the  adj/iinistration.     The  results  were  t>ia-t  they  'became 

active  in  their  efforts  to  persuade  the  adherents  of  Port- 
land to  unite  with  Pitt,   Even  Burke  wrote  to  his  son  in 
September:   "Lord  Loughborough  and  Windliam  are  alarmed  about 
the  present  state  of  Europe  in  a  different  ms-nner  from  tha.t 

which  is  common,  and  they  ha.ve  a  real  desire  of  doing  some- 

(52) 
thing."    However,  they  would  not  accept  office  without  the 

consent  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  Duke  persisted  in 
his  decision,  that,  while  he  was  ready  to  support  the  admin- 
istration in  particular  measures  designed  to  secwe  the  safe- 

tv  01  the  country  he  saw  no  need  for  maJcing  a  public  an- 

(53) 
nouncement  that  o].iposition  was  at  an  end.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, on  ijTovember  15,  Parliajnent  was  further  prorogued 

(51)  Baring,  Diary  of  the  Right  Honom-able  William  Windham, 

257. 

(52)  Pitzwilliam,  Correspondence  of  Bi^rke  III.,  526. 

(53)  Carlisle  Papers,  697. 
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until  January  3,  1793,  and  more  energetic  steps  were  taken 
to  convince  the  aristocratic  V/liigs  tha,t  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  separate  frora  Fox. 

In  addition  to  the  addresses  from  the  counties  and 
■boroughs,  which  have  already  "been  mentioned,  two  other  re- 
sults of  the  proclamation  of  May  21,  1792,  contributed  to 
the  creation  in  the  minds  of  the  landed  class  and  the  people 
generally  of  a  fear  of  sedition  and  French  principles.  One, 
at  least,  of  these  had  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan.  The 
Justices,  in  their  charges  to  the  grand  juries  at  the  regu- 
lar assizes,  had  incorporated  preacliments  on  these  subjects. 

(54) 
Some  of  these  were  afterv/ards  published  and  distributed. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  clergy  in  their  sermons  endeavoured 
to  impress  the  same  warnings  on  the  people.  Perhaps  it  did 
not  require  any  direct  suggestions  from  the  source  from 
v/hich  preferment  would  come  to  induce  a  would-be  bishop  to 
preach  a  political  sermon.   Still,  if  it  had  been  necessary, 
it  is  v/orth  noting  that  at  another  time  Pitt,  in  directing 
his  subordinate  to  notify  a  new  Dean  of  Canterbury  of  his  ap' 
pointment,  had  also  requested  him  to  contrive,  "at  the  same 
time  to  make  sure  of  the  return  v/e  wish  as  far  as  you  can 


(54)   Dropmore  Papers  II.,  284.   For  titles  of  several  v/hich 
were  published,  see  the  appended  bibliography. 
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(55) 

with  propriety."    But  the  expression  of  fear  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  proclamation  was  probably  all  that  was  needed 
in  this  case  to  urge  the  patriotic  divines  to  what  they  may 
easily  have  believed  v/as  their  duty.  Whatever  ina.y  have  been 
their  motives,  these  sacred  partizans  soon  became  even  more 
extreme  in  their  loyalty  than  the  Minister  hiinself  would 
have  have  professed  to  be:- 


"As  men  have  not  in  reason  any  right  to  govern  them- 
selves, or  to  be  governed  by  their  own  consent,  so  neither 
do  there  appear  in  the  established  order  of  natxire  any  traces 
of  a  plan  by  which  they  may  enjoy  theit  privi]ep:e.  As  soon 
as  man  is  born  he  is  subject,  by  the  ordinance  of  nature  and 
Providence,  to  the  government  of  others. '•  (56) 


This  v/as  the  vie\7  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Duke  of  York.  An- 
other sermonizer  on  Christian  Politics  asserted: - 


"Power  belongs  with  God;  and  all  power  and  authority 
come  from  God.   They  are  given  and  entrusted  by  Him  for  the 
general  good  of  his  creatiu:'es.  Power  can  no  more  originate 
from  the  people  than  the  soul  can  originate  from  the  body; 
or  than  heaven  can  originate  from  the  earth:   the  higher 
produces  the  lower;  the  greater  produces  the  less;  and  not 
the  reverse  of  it."  (57) 


It  should  not  be  inferred  tha,t  even  a  majority  of  the 

(55)   Dropmore  Papers  II.,  284.  For  titles  of  several 
which  were  published  see  the  appended  bibliography. 

(56)  "Tares,  Principles  of  (Jovernment  ded\xced  from  Reason, 18 

(57)  Agiitter  ,  Cliristian  Politics,  5.   Continuing,  the 
preacher  denounced  republican  government  as,  "the  lowest  and 
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clergy  v/ent  as  far  as  this,  but  others  were  as  zealous  to 

emphasize  such  exliortatipns  as  ;  "Let  every  soul  "be  suTaject 

to  the  higher  powers",  v/hich  hecame  a  favorite  text  for  ser- 

{58 
mons,  or  "Meddle  not  with  those  who  are  given  to  Change," 

In  this  connection,  it  should  he  rememoered  that  the  clergy- 
men v/ere  often  men  of  considerable  consequence.  They  were 
sometimes  the  youngest  sons  of  the  nobility  and  were,  in 
ma,ny  cases,  prominent  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  community. 
Their  sermons  were  frequently  published  in  pajaphlet  form, 
and  it  onl^-  necessary  to  examine  the  files  of  a  contemporary 
reviev/  to  imderstand  something  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held. 

Along  with  these  circiunstances,  which  were  certainly 
not  calculated  to  allay  the  excitement  that  naturally  result- 
ed from  the  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  approving  the 
proclamation  of  May  21,  a  propaganda  of  the  same  nature  had 
been  maintained  by  the  papers  which  supported  the  administra- 
tion. Every  local  disturbance,  arising  from  wha.t ever  ca,use, 

(59) 
was  heralded  as  sedition,  or  something  worse.    It  was, 


worst  of  all  forms  of  government",   ""Where  the  people  are  de- 
luded v/it/i  the  name  of  liberty,  v/hilst  they  groan  under  se- 
verest tyranny  of  licentiousness  and  are  insulted  by  the 
lowest  of  the  people." 

(58)  For  titles  of  other  sermons,  etc.,  of  this  character 
which  have  been  examined  see  the  appended  bibliography. 

(59)  The  only  possible  reference  is  to  the  files  of  the  con- 
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therefore,  not  strange  that  the  country  gentlemen,  who  did 
not  understand  the  real  source  from  which  the  excitement  had 
"been  inspired,  should  think  the  government  neglectful  of  its 
duty  in  not  taking  more  radical  steps  against  things  which 
were  held  up  "before  them  as  impending  dangers.   It  was  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  his  brother,  urging  measures  of  this 
kind,  that  Grenville  wrote  in  ITovemoer  14:- 

"It  is  not  unnat\iral,  nor  is  it  an  unfavourable  symp- 


temporary  papers.  Pew  days  passed  on  which  a  paragraph  of 
this  nature  was  not  published.   The  following  from  the  Pub- 
lic Advertiser,  October  2,  1792,  will  serve  as  an  example :- 

"Is  this  a  time  for  the  Blue  and  Buff  to  think  of  get- 
ting into  power,  when  they  are  known  to  be  zealous  patrons 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  have  been  attempting  to  form 
societies  in  this  Country  similar  to  that  of  the  detestable 
Jacobins,  who  seem  to  be  only  actuated  by  ambition  or  love 
of  mischief,  and  who  care  not  what  blood  is  shed  and  v/liat 
horrors  prevail,  so  that  their  authority  is  not  diminished. 
Let  the  Blue  and  Buff  make  the  amend^e  honorable  before  they 
presume  to  expect  the  public  to  place  any  confidence  in 
them,  and  fairly  acknowledge  that  sedition  is  not  freedom 
nor  subordination  slavery," 
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toia,  tha.t  people  who  are  thoroughly  frightened,  as  the  body 

of  landed  gentlemen  in  this  Country  are,  should  exaggerate 

these  stories  as  they  pass  from  one  mouth  to  the  other j  but 

you,  who  know  the  course  of  this  sort  of  reports  ought  not 

(60) 
too  hastily  to  give  credit  to  them," 

It  is  also  apparent  from  the  letters  of  Bvirges  and 

Rose  to  Auckland,  as  v/ell  as  from  the  first  part  of  this  let 

ter  from  Lord  Grenville,  tliat  the  ministers  themselves,  up 

to  this  time  at  least,  were  not  seriously  alarmed  a,t  the 

(61) 
prospect  of  any  seditious  outbreak.    At  any  rate,  it  is 

important  to  note  that  on  November  15.  they  thought  it  prop- 
er to  delay  the  meeting  of  Parliament  until  the  early  days 
of  the  next  year. 

Three  days  after  the  pro  clamant  ion  for  this  purpose  was 

(62) 
issued,  Pitt  summoned  Loughborough  for  a  conference.    From 

the  accounts  which  have  been  preserved  of  this  interview, 

the  Minister  seems  to  have  proposed  that  if  the  Whig  Lord 


(60)  Buckingham,  Courts  and  Cabinets  II.,  227. 

(61)  Auckland  LTSvS,  XXXIII.,  288;  327;  XXZIV,,  342. 

(62)  Leeds  MSS.  VIII.,  83;  85,    The  personal  agents  of 
the  Dxike  of  Leeds  had  been  secretly  continuing  their  efforts 
to  convey  to  the  King  suggestions  of  the  necessity  for  a 
change  in  the  Ministry,  with  a  view  to  seciu'ing  some  im- 
portant office  for  the  Duke,   As  a  consequence,  they  were 
suspicious  of  any  independent  move  on  the  part  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Whigs.  When  Loughbrough  was  siunmoned  by  Pitt  t}iey 
immediately  reported  the  fact  to  their  patron,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  inform  him  that  the  interview  had  lasted  exact- 
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still  foxind  it  impossrole  to  accept  the  Great  Seal,  he 
should,  in  any  case,  give  the  administration  open  support 
in  the  upper  house.  Accordins  to  the  report  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  Pitt  sent  to  Granville  on  the  same  day,  Lc.ugh'oo- 
rough  replied  that  he  had  airways  sa,id  that  he  wo\ild  accept 
the  office,  "whenever  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends 
thought  it  would  he  useful  that  he  should."    "He  therefore 
declined  (as  we  expected)  giving  his  answer  till  he  should 
have  seen  the  Duke,"  Sut  the  would-he  Lord  Chancellor 
confirmed  the "account  of  the  disposition  of  the  party  to 
support  without  making  terms",  and,  "stated  his  ovm  clear 
opinion  that  it  was  the  only  line  for  them  to  adopt."  How- 
ever, Loughborough  promised  to  call  on  the  Minister  again, 

after  a  few  davs,  to  give  him  the  result  of  the  interview 

(63) 
with  Portland.    Three  days  after  this  conference,  Loughbo- 
rough and  Ilalmesbury  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Portland.   Of 
the  conversation  which  took  place  at  that  time,  Ifelmeshury 
told  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  that,  "they  had  talked  everything 
over,  "but  that  they  were  of  opinion  nothing  was  to  "be  done 
at  present  for  fear  of  exposing  too  maxch  the  weakness  of 
government,  "but  to  give  their  support  spontaneously;  all 

ly  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  tha.t  immediately  afterwards 
Pitt  had  v/ritten  a  note  to  Grenville,  who,  after  considering 
it  for  three  hotirs,  replied  on  the  same  day. 
(63)   Dropmore  Papers  II.,  335. 
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(64) 

change  to  "be  deferred  for  the  present."    The  reply  which 

LonghlDorough  was  therehy  enabled  to  give  to  Pitt  was  of  such 

a  natm^e  that  Rose  Vifrote  to  Auckland  on  Nover/iber  27:- 

"Your  friend.  Lord  Loughborough,  has  acted  in  a  manner 
that  does  him  the  most  possible  honour,  and  marks  his  judg- 
ment strongly  as  his  disinterestedness.   You  will  probably 
hear  the  particulars  modestly  told  by  himself.   I  aja  sv^e 
you  will  never  drop  a  hint  of  v/hat  I  mention  to  you  till  you 
hear  the  same  matters  from  other  cliannels.  He  declines  any 
change. of  situation."  (65) 

From  this  time  forv/ard  Ii/Ialrae sbury  and  Loughborough 
were  to  be  united  with  Burke  in  p.n  open  effort  to  persuade 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  others  of  his  friends  to  separate 
from  Pox  and  declare  themselves  as  supporters  of  the  admin- 
istration. Without  attributing  improper  motives,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  each  of  these  three  v/as  aware  at  the 

time  of  material  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  him  from 

(66) 
such  a  course.    It  will  also  be  seen  later  tlmt  Malmesbury 

and  Loughborough  were  even  unable  to  wait  for  their  rewards 

until  the  Duke  of  Portland  could  be  persuaded  to  agree  v/ith 

(64)  Leeds  iffiS.  VIII.,  87. 

(65)  Auckland  MSS .  XXKIV.,  430. 

(66)  Pitzwilliam  Correspondence  of  Btirke,  III.,  430. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II.,  115. 
Loughborough  expected  to  become  Lord  Chancellor. 

Llalmesbury  hoped  for  a  restoration  of  his  diplomatic  pension 
which  had  been  taken  awa.y  at  the  time  of  the  Regency  debate. 
Burke's  son  awaited  a  coalition  to  enable  him  to  enter  Pa,r- 
liciiaent,  in  addition  to  the  other  things  to  v/hich  the  father 
aspired  for  his  family,  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
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their  vievifs. 

In  spite  of  these  promises,  the  ministers  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  "been  satisfied  with  tJie  situation.   They  seem 
still  to  hs,ve  desired  to  bind  their  friends  among  the  Whigs 
by  stringer  tie  tlian  mere  "spontaneous  support."   Their  next 
sclieme  to  aid  Loughborough  and  Ma-lmesb\iry  in  bringing  about 
this  result  was  partinlly  explained  by  Grenville  on  ITovember 
20,  1792,  in  a.   letter  to  his  brother: - 


"Cur  hopes  of  a.nything  really  useful  from  opposition 
are,  I  am  sorry  to  Sciy,  nearly  vanished.   In  the  meantime, 
the  storm  thickens.  Lord  Loughborough  has  declined,  and  Pox 
seems  to  govern  the  rest  in  just  the  same  old  way," 


"In  the  mea,ntime,  v/e  are  preparing  an  association  in 
London,  which  is  to  be  declared  in  the  course  of  next  week. 
I  enclose  you  the  plan  of  their  declaration,  in  which,  you 
see,  the  great  object  is  to  confine  it  within  the  limits  of 
regular  government,  and  not  to  go  bej-'ond  that  point,  A  few 
persons  of  rank  cannot  be  kei^t  out  of  it,  but  we  mean  it 
cjiiefly  to  consist  of  mercha,nts  and  lawyers,  a.s  a  London  So- 
ciety, a,nd  that  the  example  sjiould  ne  followed  by  each  coun- 
ty or  district  -  includingthere  a,s  many  farmers  or  yeomen 

,(67) 
as  possible. 


(67)  Buckingham,  Courts  and  Cabinets,  II.,  228. 
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In  conclusion,  sug^iestions  were  given  e-s  to  the  prop- 
er time  for  organizing  such  an  association  in  the  countj^  of 
which  the  Ma,rqiUB  of  Buckingham  v/as  Lord  Lieutenant,   The 

advertisement  'vas  puhlished,  and   the  London  association 

(68) 
formed  on  December  5,  as   Grenville  had  indicated.     But 

on  the  very  day  on  v/hich  he  had  v/ritten  to  his  brother,  the 

first  rumors  were  heard  from  Prance  of  an  event  which  precip 

itKted  more  strenuous  measures  on  the  part  of  the  English 

Ministry. 


(68)   London  Gazette,  1792,  957,   This  declaration  was  sign- 
ed "by  more  than  eight  thousand  persons.  Accounts  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  contemporary  nev/spe.pers .  A  convenient  place 
to  exainine  it  is,  Debrett,  Parli&.mentsry  Register,  XXXIV,, 
39,   The  declaration  v;as  as  follows :- 


"We,  the  Merchants,  Bankers,  Traders  and  other  inliab- 
itants  of  London  whose  names  eire  hereunto  subscribed,  per- 
ceiving with  deepest  concern,  that  attempts  are  made  to  cir- 
culate opinions  contrary  to  the  dearest  interests  of  Brit- 
ons a,nd  subversive  of  those  principles  which  h^ave  produced 
and  preserved  our  most  invaluable  privileges,  feel  it  a  duty 
we  owe  our  Coimtry,  ourselves  and  oiu:*  jjosterity,  to  invite 
all  our  fellow  subkects  to  Join  with^us  in  the  expression  of 
a  sincere  and  firm  attachment  to  t?ie  Constitution  of  these 
Kingdoms,  formed  in  remote  and  improved  in  succeeding  ages, 
and,  under  which  the  glorious  revolution  of  1688  v/as  effect- 
ed;  a  constitution  wisely  framed  for  the  diffusion  of  hap- 
piness and  true  liberty,  and  which  possesses  tlie  distin  - 
guislied  merit,  that  it  has  on  former  occasions  been,  and  we 
trust  in  the  future  v/ill  be  fotind  competent  to  correct  its 
errors  and  reform  its  abuses.  Our  experience  of  the  improve- 
m.ent  of  agricultvire  and  manufactLires,  of  the  flourishing 
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Before  consic-ering  these  measures,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  another  association  which,  apparently  with  an  auto- 
matic intuition  of  the  purposes  of  the  a,dministration,  had  a 
rather  m^'sterious  birth  at  this  opportune  time. 

This  new  Society  called  itself  an  "Association  for 
preserving  Liberty  and  Property  against  Republicans  and  Lev- 
ellers."  This  organi>-;ation,  which  soon  came  to  be  knovm  as 
the  "Crown  and  Anchor  Association,"  gave  notice  of  its  ex- 
istence by  an  announceTnent  which  began  a,s  follows: 

"At  a  Meeting  of  Gentlemen  at  the  Croi^n  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  ITovember  20,  1792,  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  considera.tions  a.nd  resolutions  were  entered 
into  e.nd   agreed  upon:"  Then  follov/ed  a  disciTssion,  at 
length,  if  supposed  "mischievous  opinions"  that  were  being 
circulated,  and  the  nature  of  such  principles,  in  addition 
to  an  attempt  to  explain  the  true  "rights  of  inan." 
The  document  concluded: - 


"Impressed  v/ith  these  sentiments  in  favou.r  of  our  hap- 
py establisliment,  s.nd  alarmed  by  the  mischievous  endeavours, 
tha,t  are  now  using  by  wicked  men,  to  mislead  tlie  uninformed, 


state  of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  of  increased  popula- 
tion, still  fui'ther  impels  us  to  maJce  this  public  declara- 
tion of  our  determined  resolution  to  support  by  every  means 
in  our  power  the  ancient  and  most  excellent  constitution  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a  government  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons; 
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and  to  spirit  up  the  discontented  Td^  fva^nishing  them  with 
plausible  topics,  tending  to  the  su"bversion  of  the  state, 
and  incompatible  with  all  government  whatsoever: 

"We  do,  as  priva.te  men,  unconnected  with  any  party  or 
description  of  persons  a,t  home,  taking  no  concern  in  the 
struggles  at  this  moment  making  abroad,  but  most  seriously 
anxious  tp  preserve  the  true  liberty,  a.nd  unexampled  pros- 
perity we  happily  enjoy  in  this  kingdom,  tliink  it  expedient 
and  necessary  to  form  oxu?selves  into  an  association  for  the 
pvirpose  of  discouraging,  in  every  way  thatblies  in  ovt   pow- 
er, the  progress  of  such  nefarious  designs  as  are  meditated 
by  the  wicked  and  senseless  reformers  of  the  present  time; 
and  we  do  hereby  resolve,  and  declare  as  follows: 

"Pirst,  -  That  the  persons  present  at  t}iis  meeting  do 
become  a.  society  for  discoiiraging  and  suppressing  seditious 
publications,  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  for  supporting  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  made  for  the 
protection  of  persons  a.nd  property, 

"Second,-  That  this  society  do  use  its  best  endeav- 
ovrii   to  explain  tliose  topics  of  public  discussion  vrhich  have 
been  so  perverted  by  evil  designing  men,  and  to  shov/,  lay 
irrefragable  proof,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  the 
state  of  this  Country,  that  they  can  prodv.ce  no  good,  and 
certainlA'  must  produce  great  evil, 

"Thirdly.  -  That  this  Society  will  receive  with  great 
thanks  all  communications  that  shall  be  ma.de  to  it  for  the 
above  purposes, 

"FourtMy.  -  Tha.t  it  be  recommended  to  all  those,  v;ho 
are  friends  to  the  established  law,  and  to  pea.ceable  socie- 
ty, to  form  themselves,  in  their  different  neighboi?rhoods, 
into  similar  societies  for  promoting  the  same  laudable  ipur- 
poses. 


and  to  exert  our  best  endeavouj?s  to  impress,  in  the  minds 
of  those  connected  with  us,  a  reverence  for,  and  a  due  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  their  Country,  which  have  hitherto 
preserved  the  liberty,  protected  the  prosperity  and  increas- 
ed the  enjo^Tnents  of  a  free  and  prosperous  people." 
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"fifthly,  -  That  this  Society  do  meet  at  this  place 
or  else'.vhere  every  Tuesday,  Thin'sday,  and  Sattirday, 

"Sixthly.  -  That  these  considerations  and  resolutions 
be  printed  in  all  the  puolic  papers  and  otherv/ise  circu- 
lated in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom." 


This  statement  v/as  signed  by  "J.  Hoore,  Secretary" ,  to 

(69) 
whom  it  was  requested  the.t  all  communications  be  addressed. 

Concerning  the  nixmber  and  character  of  those  present  at  this 
initi&.l  meeting,  it  is  only  kno\vn  tlaat  the  name  signed  as 
the  secretary  was  a,n  alias  of  lite.   Peeves,  the  chairman.   The 
gentleman  thus  doubly  honoljped  heA   only  a  few  weeks  before 
reached  England  after  serving  his  second  term  as  chief  jus- 
tice in  the  recently  established  court  in  llewf oundland.   The 
The  proposed  purposes  of  his  nev/  venture,  as  stated  above, 
were  thi'ee:   To  promote  the  organization  of  similar  associ- 
at.icns  thr'oughout  England  and  give  publicity  to  their  efforts 
to  feri'et  out  and  supjjress  sedition  and  seditious  publica- 
tions, and  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  against  sedition.   Just 
what  created  in  this  newly  returned  justice  such  a  fex*vor 
of  patriotic  zeal,  it  is  irripossible  to  say.   However,  it  is 
not  without  interest  to  note  that  the  ruse  by  which  the  same 

(69)   A  convenient  place  to  exaniine  this  declaration  is 
££.^.£.ejtt.  ParlicJi.entary  Register,  XXXIV.,  26,      It  is  also  to 
be  found  in  contemporary  nev/spapers  and  pamphlets.   The 
titles  of  some  of  the  latter  are  indicated  in  the  appended 
bibliography. 
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person  was    able   to  act   as  both  secretary  and    chaimian  was 

suggested   to  Reeves   by  Andrew  Wilson,    who,    about   this  time, 

began  to  publish  the  True   Briton,   v/hich  became   the  authentic 

(70) 
vehicle   for  iraking  public    the   opinions   of   the  ministers. 

The   couanittee   for  the  govemrrfnt   of   the   society  v/as   appoint- 
ed  in  a  rricmner  aj^propriate   to  an  organization  v/hich  had  had 
such  a  niysterious   origin.      This  can  be,    perhaps,    best   stated 
in  the   words   of   Charles  To\mshend  in  a  letter  to    the  Secre- 
tary aated  November   27,    1792:- 

"Sir,    I   received   this    evening  a  letter  without   any 
sign^.ture   dated  from  the   Crov;n  and  Anchor,    and  I   send  the 
earliest   answer,      Wli^n   I   set   dov/n  my  name,    I   v/as  detenriined 
to   go   through  the  business,    and   I    am  not   afraid  of  c.ny  oblo- 
quy thrown  out   upon  me,    but   I    submit   to  the   consideration 
of  the    supporters   of    the    society  v/hether  the    circurristances 
of  my  being  Deputy  Teller  of   the  Exchequer  be    not   a   suffi- 
cient   reason  for  my  nariie    being  not   inserted  in  the   list   of 
the   first   corrimittee   upon  the  outset   of   this  business,"      (71) 

Others   chosen  as   merribers   of   this  body   seem  to  have 

had  the  honoV^r   thrust   upon  them   in  the   same   v/ay.      At   least 

one   other  assigned  as    a  reason  for  refusing   to  serve   the 

(72) 
fact    that  he  v/as  an   official   under  the  adruinist ration.        One 

of  the   gentlemen  who    did  accept   in  good  faith  afterwards   de- 


(70)  Parliaiientary  Papers,    1795-6,    Vol,   X\ail,,    nos,    150, 
130a. 

Hansard,    Pax'lianientary  History. 

(71)  Reeves     MSS, ,    I.,    71. 

(72)  "  "  I.,    121;    127,    129;    130;    1.32, 
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clined   to   tuke   an   active   part    in  the    v/ork  on  the   ground   that 

the  managers  were   accustomed  to  act    Ui>on  anonymous  letters, 

which  he  thought  might   be   written  by  private   enemies   of 

tnose   concerned,    and  therefore  have   no   other  purpose   than  to 

(76) 
vent  personal   spite.  The   conductors   of  this  association 

thought    it   necessary  to   assert   in  June,    1793,    vAiile    it    -vas 
yet   a  useful   instrument   for  accomplishing   the  purposes   of 
the  adrriini  St  ration,   that:    "It   is  due   to    the   Society,    to   the 
lainisters,   and  to   the  public,    to  make   this   declaration  - 
"That   none   of   the  King's  ministers  knew  or  heard  of  this  as- 
sociation till   they  saw  the   first   advertisement   in   the  pub- 

(74) 
lie   prints,"  Yet,    since    it    appeared  at    the  precise  moment 


(73)  Reeves  MSS.,    IV,,    147;    V,,    lo2, 

(74)  Association  Papers;  containing  the  Publications  of  the 
Loyal  Associations,  Preface,  IV,  This  pi-eface  naively  con- 
tinued: - 


"Most   certainly  the  Minister  had  no  more   to   do    in 
the  foiTTiation  of   this  association  than  of   the   two    thousand 
and  more  that   v^rere  formed   in   other  parts   of    the  kingdom. 
They   were   all  voluntary  movements   of  persons,   v/ho   thought    it 
a  crisis    in  v/hich   the   Country   should  declare   itself,    and 
strengthen  the  hands   of  government   for  the  preservation  of 
the  King  and   Constitution,      When  the  nation  had  thus  plainly 
declared   its   ap^^rehension  for   our  laws   and   liberty,    the   gov- 
ermr*^nt   could  not  do    othervdse   than  concert  measures   for 
their  pi-eservation.      Hence   the   calling   out   of   the  militia  - 
the   assembling   of  Parliainent   -    the  proceedings   against    se- 
ditious  persons   and    writings.      All   these  measures  have   been 
called  for   or  approved  by   the  nation  as  necessary  for  its 
safety  both  public  and  private," 
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v/hen   the  members   of  the   adiranistration  wex'e  planning  asso- 
ciations of  a  similar  character  aitiong  the  higher  classes; 
since,    as  v/ill  be   seen  further,    it   was   conducted  with  the 
sole  aim  of   including  the   lower  classes   to    support   the  meas- 
ures  which  the  ministers   were    contemplating;    since   something 
connected  ^jrtth   its  or-igin  made    it   necessary  for  one  person 
to    serve   as  both  chairman   and  secretary  and  to   assume,    at 
the    sarrie   time,    the    obligation  of  appointing  the  governing 
corrirr»ittee;    and  finally,    since   the   deception  v/ith  respect   to 
the   chief  executive   officials   of   the  society  was   suggested 
by  one  who  was  working   under  the   auspices,    if   not   in   the  em- 
ploy of   the   government,   there   is  certainly  some   reason  to 
doubt  whether  such  statements   by  the   officials   of   the   asso- 
ciation as   to    its   origin  may  he    taken  at    their  face  value. 
But    it    is   possible   that   even  the   course   of  this   society  was 
altered   somewhat   by  the   information  v/hich  cairie   from  France 
almost   contemporaneously  v;ith    its   birth. 

Although  they   appear  to  have  had   such  an   event    in 
mind  for  several  months  before,    the   decree   of   the  French  Ex- 
ecutive  Council,    on  November  lo,    1792,    relative   to   the   open- 
ing     of  the   Scheldt,    seems   to  have   been  the  measure   v/hich 
finally  detemrdned   the  English  adndnist  rat  ion  on  hostilities 
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(7b) 
v/ith  France.  The  first   intirrui  .ion  of  the  policy  v/hich  v/as 

(76) 
thus   announced  bv  Prance    reached  London  on  November   2b,, 

(77) 
On  the   next    day   it   v/as   confinr.ed.  Manifestly,   before   em- 

barking on  such  a  hostile   ijolicy,    it  v/as   essential  that    the 
Minister  should  assure  himself   that   he   wovild  have  hearty 
support,    both  from  the  hesitating  aristocrats  and  the  jjeople 
at    large.      He,    therefore,    decided  to   issue  a  proclamation 
calling  Parlianient   together  about   the  middle   of  December, 
In  order  to    do  this,    the  militia  was  called  out   on  December 

1,    v/hich  made    it   necessary,   accoi-ding  to   law,    that  the  leg- 

(78) 
islative  body  assemble  within  fourteen  days  thereafter. 

This   determination  had  been  reached  as   ea^'ly  as  November   29, 

On  that    date  Grenville   wrote   to  his  brother  who,    it   v/ill  be 

remembered,   was   one   of   the    "frightened  landed  gentlemen": 

"We  have,    I    think,    determined   that,    in  consequence   of   the 

situation  of  affairs    ,    both  at  home   and  abroad,    v/e   cannot 

discharge   our  duty  to   the   Country,    nor  even  answer  for   its 

security,    vdthout   calling  the   v/hole,    or  a  considerable   part 

of  the  militia."  "  Hov/ever,"  he  concluded:      "You  must   not, 

from  this   measure,    think  the   alarm  is    greater  than   it   is. 


(75)  The   events    relative   to    the    outbreak  of  the  v/ar  with 
France   v/ill   be    discussed   in  Chapter  V, 

(76)  Auckland  MSS.    XZXIV.  ,    ;577, 

(77)  Auckland  jMSS,    XOCIV.,    393. 

(78)  26   Geo.    III.,    c.    10. 
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The  step  is  principally  founded  on  the  total  inadequacy  of 
our  militax'y  force  to  the  necessary  exertions."   Still,  this 
letter  was  not  v/ritten  to  t-^xplain  the  purpose  of  the  minis- 
ters in  taking  the  step,  but  to  enable  the  recipient  to  hold 
himself  "in  readiness  to  take  your  measures";  and  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  suggest  to  the  writer  "any  particular  of  im- 
portance that  may  occur  to  you  respecting  the  mode  of  doing 

(79) 
the  thing." 

In  order  to  justify  this  procedure  under  the  stat- 
ute, it  was  necessary  to  allege  that,  "rebellion  or  insur- 
rection" existed  in  England.   As  a  fulfilment  of  this  re- 
quirement, it  was  asserted  in  the  proclamation  v/hich  was  is- 
sued on  December  1:- 

"We  have  received  inforination,  that  in  breach  of  the 
laws,  and  notwithstanding  our  royal  proclarriation  of  the 
twenty-first  day  of  May  last,  the  utmost  industry  is  still 
employed  by  evil  disposed  persons  v/ithin  this  kingdom,  act- 
ing in  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  parts,  v/ith  a  view 
to  subvert  the  lav/s  and  established  Constitution  of  this 
realm,  and  to  destroy  all  order  and  governirient  therein;  and 
that  a  si)irit  of  tontiult  and  aisorder,  thereby  excited,  has 
lately  shown  itself  in  acts  of  riot  and  insurrection."   (80) 

At  any  other  time  the  ministers  might  have  found  it 

difficult  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  last  assertion, 

(79)  Buckinghaiti,  Courts  and  Cabinets,  II,,  230. 

(80)  London  Gazette,  1792,  901.   also: 

Debrett,  Parlianientary  Register,  XXXIV.,  31. 
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When  Fox  heard  of  the  measure  of  the  day  that  the^  proclanria- 
tion  v;as  published,  he  expressed  a  different  opinion  in  no 
uncertain  language  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland: - 

"If  they  mention  danger  of  insurrection,  or  rather, 
as  they  must  do  to  legalize  their  proceedings,  of  rebellion, 
sux-ely,  the  first  measure  all  honest  men  ou^ht  to  take  is  to 
impeach  them  for  so  wicked  and  detestable  a  falsehood.   I 
fairly  own  that  if  they  have  done  this,  I  shall  grow  savage 
and  not  think  a  French  lanterne  too  bad  for  them»   Surely  it 
is  impossible  -  if  ciny  thing  is  impossible  for  such  monster^ 
who  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  or  destroying  the  honour- 
able connection  of  the  Whigs,  would  not  scruple  to  riin  the 
risk  of  a  civil  war,"   (81) 

After  he  had  published  the  proclarriation,  it  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Minister  that  his  opponents  might 
require  some  evidence  of  an  "insurrection"  before  assenting 
to  his  extraordinary  measure.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
militia  had  been  called  out  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and 
the  ToY/er  fortified  to  resist  it,  it  was  now  decided  to  lo- 
cate the  insurrection  in  Scotland,   Referring  to  the  expect- 
ed criticisms,  on  December  4,  Pitt  v;rote  to  Dundas,  who  v/as 
at  that  time  in  his  native  Country: - 


"I  ooubt  v^ether  we  could  from  our  present  materials 
give  as  precise  answer  as  we  could  wish  to  cavils  of  this 
nature.   The  proceedings  at  Yarrriouth  and  Shields  certainly 


(81)   Russel,  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Fox,  IV,,  291. 
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both  aiTiOunted  to   insurrections,    but   they  were   not   on  polit- 
ical  questions,    and   therefore   what   passed  at   Dundee   furnish- 
es the   specific   ground  v;hich  seems  best   to  be   relied  on. 
After  all  there  will  be  no   difficulty   in  avowing  that   at   any 
rate  we   thought    it   nec«-'ssary  for  the   public    safety."      (82) 


If   any  further   evidence  were  necessary  to   indicate 
the   real  nature   of  t  n  s    supposed   insui-rection,    v/hich  had  to 
be  proved  before    it    could  be    suppressed,    it  would  be   inter- 
esting  to  notice    the   opinion  of  a  member  of  Parliainent   from 
Scotland.      Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,    v;ho  v/as   one   of  those  Whigs 
who  had    joined  with   the  Loughborough  faction   in   the   attempt 
to   induce  Portland  and  his   friends   to    unite  with   the  adrriin- 
istration,    on  Deceraber  15,    wrote   to  his  wife    itraiiediately 
after  his  arrival   in  London: - 


"For  my  part,    I   arri   determined  to    suj^port   governrrient 
in  its  measures  for  suppressing   sedition  «nd  putting  the 
Countx'y   in  a  state   of   defence   against   the  inany  dangers   it   is 
exi-osed   to   both  at   home   and  from  abx'oad.      At    the   sanie   time, 
the  mismanagement   of  the  Ministry  has  thrown  great   difficul- 
ties  in   our  way   in  supporting   their  vecy  first  measure.    They 
thought    it   necessary  that  Parliament   should  meet    irrimediately^ 
and   the    only  way   which  they  had  left    themselves   of   calling 
it  was  calling   out   the   militia  at    so    short   a  notice.      The 
militia  cannot   be   called  out   during  a  recess   of  Parliairient , 
except    in   the    case   of  actual   insurrection  or   irrirrdnent   danger 
of   invasion.      They  are   therefore   obliged   to   justify   it   on 
the  £;round   of   insurrection;    and  as   no   insurrection  has   taken 
place    in  England,    v/hich    seems,    I   think,    rather  more    quiet 
than   usual,    they   lay   it   on  all   the   insurrections  vmich  have 
taken  place    in  Scotland  and,    I   believe,    in  Ireland,      The 


(32)   Stanhope,  Life  of  William  Pitt,  II.,  177. 
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The  Scotch  insurrections  consist  of  the  planting  of  the  tree 
of  Liberty  at  Perth,  und  the  Dundee  mob,  and  some  others  of 
less  note.   This  is  certainly  ridiculous  to  those  who  live 
in  Scotland  and  knovi^  the  truth.   This  conduct  of  the  Minis^ 
try  imposes  on  those  v/ho  v/4sh  to  stand  by  governnient  the 
heavy  task  of  defending,  or  at  least  approving  of,  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  .elating  to  the  military,  a  subject  on  which 
it  is  easier  to  arouse  jealousy  than  any  other.*   (S3) 


It  is  evident  that  the  militia  v.'as  not  called  out 
becaiise  of  any  irrimediate  domestic  dangers  vvhich  laade  it  ne- 
cessary for  Parlianient  to  meet  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  to  vvhich  it  had  been  prorogued.   What  the  ministers 
seem  to  nave  desired  v/as  a  carte  blanche  to  carry  out  an  ag- 
gressive prograrri  on  the  continent.   It  vv-as  still  fresh  in 
Pitt's  memory  that  in  the  previous  year  lie  had  been  obliged 
to  give  up  his  Russian  policy  because  of  opposition  by  the 
Whigs,  and  more  particularly  because  of  a  lack  of  popular 
support.   He  was  resolved  not  to  repeat  that  mistake.   The 
obvious  method  of  securing  popular  approval  for  hostilities 
against  France  v/as  to  convince  the  people  that  the  French 
v^ere  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  existing  Plnglish  institu- 
rions.   It  was  al30  evident  that  the  disruption  of  the  Whigs 
-would  be  complete  if  the  aristocratic  element  could  be  con- 
vinced that  the  danger  from  the  French  principles  vas  real 

(S3)   Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II.,  SO. 
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and  immediate.   It  has  been  seen  that  v/hen,  in  the  middle 
of  November,  the  Whigs  v/ere  still  unconvinced,  it  v;as  de- 
cided to  postpone  the  meeting  of  Parliament  until  the  first 
days  of  the  next  year.   Thus,  six  v/eeks  were  given  in  v/hich 
to  carry  on  a  more  a^^ressive  propaganda  for  accomplishing 
the  purpose  of  the  Ministry,   Up  to  November  15th,  nothing 
had  Occurred  which  seemed  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis  on  the  Continent  before  the  expiration  of 
that  jjeriod.   The  associations  were  instituted,  and  v/ere 
naturally  attended  by  discussions  both  in  pamphlets  and 
newspapers.   But  before  the  carnpaign  had  hardly  begun,  the 
aecree  of  the  Executive  Council  furnished  a  plausible,  if 
not  a  valid,  occasion  for  aggressive  action  against  France, 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  bring  about  immediately  that 
vmich  the  ministers  had  but  a  few  days  before  given  them- 
selves six  v/eeks  to  accomplish.   The  measure  decided  upon  to 
produce  this  result  was  bold  almost  to  rashness.   It  is  prob 
able  that  this  boldness  v/as  one  of  the  elements  that  made 
it  so  effective.   The  mere  fact  that  the  ministers  had  taken 
such  extreme  measures  gave  a  color  of  truth  to  their  asser- 
tions that  their  action  had  been  based  on  information  v/hich 
it  was  not  proper  to  divulge  at  that  time,  and  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  them  complete  confidence  or  condeinn  them  in 
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the  most   severe  rrianner.      It   v/as  a  dangerous  game,    and   it    is 
not  probable   that   Pitt  v;ould  have   dared   to  play  it   if  he 
had  not   been  confident   that    the  majority  of  the  people  had 
already  been  unduly  excited  by  the  agitation  which  had  been 
kept   up   since   the   spring  of  1791,      It    required  only   a  fev/ 
days   to   convince   the  ministers   that    they  had  estimated  the 
public  mind  correctly.      On  Decwiber  5,   Lord  Grenville  v/rote 
to  his  brother: - 


"We   deteiTTiined   last  night   to   call   out,    in  addition 
tc   the    requiroTipnts  already  ordered,    the  militia  of  the  mar- 
itime  counties   from  Kent   to   Corhv/all   inclusive,    and   those 
of  Berks,    Bucks,   Herts   and  Surrey,     You  v.-ill,    in  consequence, 
receive   by   this  messenger   the   warrant   and  letter  for   that 
purpose.      The   reason  for  the   addition  is  partly  the    increas- 
ing prospect   of  hostilities  v/ith  France,    and  partly  the  mo- 
tives  stated   in  your  letter.      Our  object   at   first   was  to 
limit   the  nuniber   in  order  not   to   give   too  great   an  alax-m. 
The   spirit   of   the   people   is  evidently  rising,    and   I   trust 
v/e   shall  have   energy   enough   in   the   Country   to   enable    .he 
governiTient   to  assert   its   true   situation  in  Europe   and  to 
maintain   its   dignity.      We    shall  proceed  to   business   on 
Thursday;    but  hov/  long  v/e   shall   sit    is   impossible   as  yet   to 
decide,      I   think   the   present    iaea  is   to  bring  forward  bills 
iiTimediately  v/hich  are   necessary  for   strengthening   the.  hands 
of  governrrient.      Hitherto,    we  have    every  reason  to   be   satis- 
fied with   the   impi-ession  our  measure  has  made."      (84) 


(84)      Buckinghan.,    Courts  and  Cabinets,    II.,    252, 

Dropmore  Papers,    II.,    648.      Buckingharr.  had  advised 
that    it    would  be   useful   to   call   out  more  militia   in  order  to 
give   a  longer  tine   for  drilling   it    so    that   it  might   be  more 
serviceable   if    it   should  be   needed. 
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The  sajne  minister-on  the  day  before,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Ai^ckl^nd,  expressed  his  opinion  that  Holland  was  going 
"a  great  deal  too  far  in  its  expressions  of  a  disposition 
to  recognize  the  present  French  government,"  He  also  said 
that  with  respect  to  "the  comparative  state  of  our  prepara- 
tions with  those  of  France",  "to  you  privately,  I  may  say 
ohat  Our  confidence  on  that  head  is  very   great  indeed."  He 
continued: - 


"The  spirit  of  this  Country  seems  rising,  though 
there  still  px'evails  ari  a^-parent  di'ead  of  the  events  which 
all  the  nev/  circumstances  of  the  jjx-esent  moment  may  bring 
forv/ard.   But  every  hour's  exertion  gives  vigour  to  people's 
minds;  v/hich  are  dispix-ited  v/here  nothing  is  apparently 
done;  and  I  trust  the  meeting  of  Parlianient  on  which  so  much 
depends  may  be  very   satisfc^ctory,  "   (85) 


•  The  ministers  did  not  await  in  idleness  the  assem- 
bling of  Parliament,   Pai-tly  by  dix-ect  suggestions  from 
themselves,  c.nd  partly  through  the  cooperation  of  the  now 

thoroughly  frightened  aristocratic  Whigs,  loyal  associations 

(86) 
were  organized  throughout  the  country.    The  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment,  perhaps  willingly  enough,  became  an  organ 

for  propagating  so-called  constitutional  principles,   Polit- 

(87) 
ical    senijons  were   preached.  The   Crown  and  Anchor  Associ- 

(85)  Auckl^md  MSS. ,    XXXV,,    52, 

(86)  Dropmore   Papers,    II,,    b37;344;    .545;    353;    354-355. 

Auckland  MSS,,    XXX^/,,    441, 

Prothero,  Private  Letters  of  Edward  Gibbon,  II., 349. 
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ation  sent  to  some  person  in  each  ija.r±sh   wlio  v/as  known  to 
favor  this  cause  the  following  circular  letter  bearing  the 
date  of  Decerriber  4,  17y<a;- 


"Sir,  Inclosed  you  receive  the  Address,  Resolutions, 
and  othex*  papers  published  by  this  society.   It  is  rr.uch 
v;ished  that  associations  like  this  v/ere  fomried  in  different 
parishes,  in  order  that  peaceable  citizens  may  be  on  their 
guard,  and  prepared  for  the  seditious  attempts  of  the  dis- 
affected.  You  v/ill  have  the  goodness  to  distribute  them  to 
the  Minister,  Church-Wardens,  and  Overseers  in  your  parish, 
and  request  them  to  take  it  into  iimriediate  consideration," 
(88) 


Dl/hether  in  resx^onse  to  these  suggestions  or  for  oth- 
er reasons,  it  is  certain  that  rriany  sue  1:1  associations  were 

(39) 
organized.    Nor  dia  the  Crown  and  Anchor  association  for- 
get to  t>,pply  itself  to  the  two  other  labors  v/hich  it  had  an- 
nounced as  its  prograiii  v/hen  it  canie  into  existence.   On  the 


The  newspapers  almost  daily  contained  announcements  of  the 
fox'mation  of  such  associations 

(87)   life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  II.,  77,   Lady 
Malmesbury  menvticns  a  sermon  v^ritten  by  George  Ellis,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  v.ho  afterv/ards,  in  connection  v/ith  Can- 
ning conducted  the  Ant i -Jacob in.   This  discourse  was  preach- 
ed by  the  local  clerg^Tiian. 

For  the  titles  of  some  of  the  sexinons  v/hich  v/ere  pub- 
lishea  see  the  appended  bibliography, 

(     (88)   preserved  in  the  British  Museuin.   It  is  bound  in 
a  voluKie  of  tx'acts  and  broadsides. 

(89)   Tor  evidence  that  iriany  of  them  wex-e  direct  x-esults  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Crovm  and  Anchor  Association,  see  the 
Correspondence  with  respect  to  them  presei-ved  in  the  Reeves 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
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day   on  which  the   a,bove   letter  was  sent   out,    the   corrimittee 

in  a   broadside,   v/hich  v/as  also    published   in   the  adirdnistra- 

tion  papers,    announced   that   they  felt,    "it   to  be   their  duty 

to   Vv'arn  all   good   citizens   to   be   watchful   i.nd   on  their  guard, 

in  order  to   detect   and   bring   to   justice    such  persons,    v/heth- 

er  foreigners   or  British   subjects,    who   aj^pear   to   plot   and 

contrive  against    the   peace  und  good  order  of  this  happy 

(90) 
country,"  li  was   certainly  fortunate,    though   it  may  not 

be    said   to  have    been   the   fault      of  these   public    spirited 
detec^ives,    that   the   chief   iiiiiriediate   result   of   their  agita- 
tion  in   this  dii'ection  was   the    trial   of  Thomas  Paine   on  De- 
cember 18,      Indeed,    this  rfiay  hardly  be    said  to  have    been 
due   to    these   efforts,    as   the  first   part   of  his  v/crk  had   been 
on  sale    since   the    spring   of   1791,    and  the   second  part   since 
February,    1792.      Paine,    himself,    who,    so   fai:  as   there   is 
record,    had  niade   by  his  work  no   converts   to  republicanism 

in  England,    was   now  a  itiember   of   the  National   Asseiribly  in 

(91) 
Pi'ance.      He  v/as   therefore    convicted   in  his  absence.  But 

Reeves  "was  not    idle  with   respect   to  his   third  function  of 

carrying   on  a  propaganda  against    sedition  by   using  his 

(90)  Preserved   in   the   British  Museum.      Also  published  in 
the  newspapers   of    that    date, 

(91)  Howell,    State   Trials,    XXII,,    357-472. 
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"best  endeavours  to  explain  those  topics  of  public  discus- 
cussion  which  have  been  so  jjerverted  by  evil  tmd  design- 
ing men,"  The  first  response  to  his  advertisements  had 
been  a  flood  of  nianuscripts  from  second  class  preachers 

and  cheap  paiuphleteers,  who  desired  ari  opportunity  to  get 

(92) 
productions  before  the  public.     Many  of  these  were  ac- 
cepted and  printed.   Some  of  them,  Vifith  other  broadsides 
and  tracts,  were  widely  distributed.   Songs  were  jjrinted 
and  sung  on  the  streets.   Some  of  the  sentiments  expres- 
sed were  of  a  nature  v/hich  seems  at  this  date  to  have  had 

(93) 
little  in  hax^mony  with  English  traditions.    The  fic- 
titious cori'espondence  betv/een  Thomas  Bull  ajid  his  broth- 
er John,  which  appeared  as  broadsides  supposed  to  contain 
"one  penny-worth  of  truth",  are  x-epresentative  examples 
of  such  literature.   These  quotations  will  indicate  its 
nature:  - 


"Let  us  hear  what  they  have  to  say  about  Icings,   We 
are  shortly  to  have  no  more  of  t.hem,  neither  below  nor 
above;  Tom  Paine  having  been  heard  to  declare,  that  v/hen 
he  had  made  revolutions  against  the  kings  upon  Earth,  he 


(92)  Reeves  PiSS.    Letters  kvhich  accompanied  such  offer- 
ings, and  in  some  cases,  the  rtianuscripts  thf-mselves  are 
scattered  through  these  papers, 

(93)  Association  Papers;  containing  the  Publications, 
etc,  of  the  Loyal  Associations.   Other  titles  not  con- 
tained in  this  collection  will  be  fcund  in  the  appended 
bibliography. 
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v/ould  try  his  hand  ut   a   revolution   in  Heaven.        You  see 
John,   who   they   are   that  talk  against    kings:      they  never 
fail   to   talk  against  God  Almighty;    and   in  such  words  as 
the  Devils   of  Hell  dare  not   utterl       (94)        When  they  pre- 
tend to   argue  v/ith  us,    they   tell   us  all  kings   are   bad; 
that   God  never  rriade   a  king;    and  that   all  kings  are  very 
expensive.      But   that    all  kings   are   bad   cannot  be  true, 
because  God  himself   is   one   of  them;    he  calls  himself   the 
King  of  Kings;    vAiich  not   only  shows   that   He    is  a  King, 
but   that   He  has   other  kings   under  him;    he   is  never  called 
King  of  Republics,      The   Scripture   calls  kings   the  Lord's 
announted;    but  v/hoever  heard   of  an  annointed  Republic?" 

"That  God  never  made  a  king   is  a  great   lie;    vi^hen  v/e 
hear  him  telling   us   in  his   own  v/ords   -  Yet  have    I  set  my 
king   upon  my  holy  hill   of  Sion,      Did  not   our  Saviour   say 
that  ile  v/as  the  King  of  the  Jevfs;    and  v/as  He  not   crucifi- 
ed foi-   saying   so?      The  Jews  v/ho   crucified  Him  have  never 
had  a  king   of  their  ovm  from  that   day   to   this;    not  be- 
cause  they  dislike  a  king,    but  because   zhey   are  not   good 
enough  to  have   one.      They  are   the   only  nation  upon  Earth 
who  ever  v/ere   or   ever  will   be   in  a   state   of   equality;    and 
it  has  been  a  great   and  mighty  v/ork  of  God   to  make   them 
so.      No   power  can  rrjake  men   equals,    but   that   v/hich  makes 
men  kings.        And  v/hat    should  we   get   by   it?     V/e    should  be 
just  where  the  Jews   are,    a  proverb    to  all  nations,    a  mon- 
uiTient   of   the   Divine    ./rath,    and   a  disgrace   to  the  World," 
(913)        The    spirit   of   the   people  must    indeed  have    been 


(94)  It    is    interesting   to   notice   that  Paine  had  not  yet 
published  his  Age    of   Reason,    v/hich   he  af tex'v/ai'ds  v/rote 
as   a  aefence   of  a  belief   in  God,    and   in  order   to  express 
his   disapproval   of   the  pagan  v/orship   teuiporarily   inaug- 
urated by   the  French, 

(95)  There   are   several   of    these  broadsides   presei'ved   in 
the   British  Museuni,      That   this   does  not  misrepresent 
their  typical   character  nriay   be   seen  from  the  following 
quotation  from,    "One  Penny">«orth  More,    or  a  Second  Letter 
froui  Thomas   Bull   to  his  Brother  John":- 

"When  .je  talk  abour  kings,  it  i'eminds  me  of  v/hat 
happened  here  very  lately,  A  man,  like  a  London  Rider, 
thrust  himself   in  amongst    us  at    the  public   house.      He 
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rising  v/ht^n   such    tracts   as   these   could  be   received  fa- 
vourably.     Yet  Lady  Halmesbury  wrote   of   that   frorii  which 
the    citi^tions  have   been  niade,    that    it   was    "one   of  the 
cleverest   things   I   ever   read,"      (96)      Another  loyal   sub- 


talked  at  a    riigh   rate    about  French  Liberty,    and   the   tyr- 
anny we   live   under  here   at    home:    he   laughed  at    the  non- 
sense and  blasphemy  of  kings  having  authority  from  Prov- 
idence.     What,    said  he,    are  we   such  fools  as  to  believe 
that   kings  are   sent   down  booted  and   spurred  from  the 
clouds   to   riae  mankind? 

"Some   of  our  company  stared  at  him  and  looked  as 
if   the^/   felt   the   spurs   in   their  sides;    but,    says   I,    hold 
a  little,   Mr.   Londoner,   you  don't   jjut   the   case   4uite 
right.      You  know  we  must   all  be  ridden  by   somebody,    for 
vi^e   cannot   ride   upon  ourselves.      When  a  good  horse   carries 
a  gentlerrian,    he   is  as  ;vell  pleased   as  his  itiaster;    but 
suppose,   Mr.    London,    suppose  he   should  teJce    it   into   his 
head   to  throv/  the  master  that  he  might   be    ridden  by  his 
equals,    then   in  that   case  you  know,   Mr.   Londoner,   he  v/ill 
have   a  horse    on  his  back   instead   of  a  maJi;    aye,    tv/enty  or 
a  hundred  horses,    all   clarubering   upon  his  back  at   once, 
till   thej--   break  him  dovifn,    and  he   is  fit   for  nothing  but 
the    dogs.      This   is  my  way   of   understanding   liberty  and 
equality.      And  now  go   ask  :  our  Birminghairi  Doctor  hov/ 
much  that    horse   will  better  himself.      This   is  the  v/ay 
they  have   bettered  therrjselves   in  Prance.      They   that   will 
not   carry  a  king,    shall  have   the   beasts  of    the   people 
upon  their  backs;    and   the   poor  fools   are   pleased  because 
they  think  it  will   be   their  turn  to  ride   next.      Every- 
body can   see  how  bad   it   would  be    for  horses   to    carry 
horses,    and   it    is   always   the   same   thing  v;hen   the   people 
carry  the   people.      After   this  Lonaoner  v.-as  gone,    v/e   found 
he   7/as   one   of   those   fellows   v/ho   was  hired   to   go   about 
with  Tom  Paine 's   books;    but  he  did  not   think  proper  to 
produce   them:    if  he  had  we   should  have    put   them  into   a 
pitch  kettle   and   stirred  them  about    well,    and  then  burn- 
ed  the  pitch  and  books   together;    thi,s  being   the  proper 
end  of  that   black  doctrine,   which   some  men  put    into    oth- 
ers  to   set   the   world   on  fire." 

(96)   Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II.,  77. 
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ject  vvho  hc4,d  received  one  wrote  to  Reeves  that  it  contain 

ed  "so  much  clear  info  i-rriaticn  to  the  lower  classes  of 

(97) 
ijeople  that  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  its  favour,"    But 

as  Paine  was  the  one  man  brought  to  account  at  this  time, 
so  his  vi'ork,  «hich  v/as  frankly  republican,  v;as  the  source 
to  v/hich  the  agitators  were  obliged  to  have  i-ecourse  for 
their  sjecific  instances  of  seditious  utterances,   Por 
that  reason,  an  attempt  was  made  to  confuse  those  v/ho 
a.avocated  refox'm  with  Paine,  and  to  attribute  to  them  the 
views  of  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,   Just  as,  in 
the  spring  of  1792,  Pitt  condemned  the  Priends  of  the 
People  as  dangerous  because  they  replied  to  letters  writ- 
ten by  another  society  which,  v/ithout  adopting  Paine' s 
principles,  recorrotjended  that  his  book  be  I'ead,  so  in  the 
spring  of  17  94,  he  was  destined  to  accuse  the  officials 
of  still  another  society  of  high  treason  on  the  same 
grounds.   Similarly,  at  this  time,  all  of  the  agitation 
in  Engls.nd  against  monarchy  or  any  of  the  existing  gov- 
ex'nmental  institutions  was  contained  between  the  covers 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,   The  best  advertiserrt^nt  that  this 
work  received  vjas  the  systeinatic  exploitation  of  its 

(97)   Reeves  HSS. ,  V,,  142. 
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contents   ci.ri-'ied.   on  by   those  v/ho   professed   to   oppose   its 

(98) 
principles,  Nov^here   is   there  any   evidence   of   a  party 

v/no    desii'ed   to   act   on  the  suggestions  v/hich   it    contained. 
The   Sheffield  society  wnich   reccuiiriended   it    to   their  meci- 
bers    insisted   that    the    sole   purpose   of    their    organiza- 
tion v.'as  to    secure  a   refcnti  of  Parliament,    and,    although 

the   adrriinistration  sent   spies   to   their  meetings   no  more 

(99) 
serious  offence  was  proved  against  them. 

In  order  to  aid  in  this  agit;-tion  two  other  nev/s- 

papers  canie  into  existence,  cne  of  them  having  for  its 

motto:   "Nolurrius  leges  Angliae  mutari,"   These  journals 

according  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

now  became  the  authoritative  organs  of  the  adndnistra- 

(100) 
tion. 

As   a   result   of  all   these  forces,    set    in  motion  to 

frustrate  a  danger  the  vevy   existence   of  v/hich  depended 

upon  the   unsupported   statements   of  the  rritnribers   of  the 

(98)  Critical  Review,    V,,    583,        The   conductors   of  this 
revievif  \vho  were    at    this  time   Supporters   of  the  adminis- 
tration v;ere  very  emphatic    in  expressing   this  view, 

(99)  Howell,    States   Trials,    XXI^^  ,    200-1408,         In  the 
trial   of  Thomas   Hardy,    in  1794,    an   unsuccessful   effort 
was  made   to   pi-ove   that   this   society  had   treasonable   in- 
tentions, 

(100)  Auckland  MSS,,  XXX^/i^,  4^04.  The  papers  were  cal- 
ed  the  True  Briton  and  the  Sun.  The  latter  \vas  published 
in  the  afternoon.  They  ijmaediately  becaine  important  fac- 
tors  in  the   political   situation. 
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administi'at ion,  the  excitement  of  the  people  had  x'eached 
a  high  key  evenc^by  the  miadle  of  December,  ./hen  Parlia- 
ment caitip  together.   It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the 
clicU-acterist ic  spirit  of  the  time  v/ithout  making  quota- 
T.ions  for  v/hich  there  is  not  space  here.      It  seerr»s  almost 
inconceivable  that  such  an  extravagant  pi-opaganda  co.uld 
have  been  carried  on  against  an  imaginary  danger  with  so 
great  success.   But  it  should  be  i-emembered  that  events 
hitherto  undreained  of  v.ere  happening  in  Prance,   There- 
fore it  may  not  have  required  very  clear  proof  that  the 
saiTie  things  were  being  planned  in  England,  to  arouse  in 
the  English  nobility  ana  clergy  a  fear  for  the  safety  of 
their  positions.   Again,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  cfJTipaign,  v/h.ich  v/as  destined  to  continue  much  long- 
er, had  already  lasted  nearly  two  years.   It  was  not  a 
sudden  conviction  which  was  to  be  manifested  by  the  aris 
tocratic  Whigs  in  Parlian.ent,   Their  conversion  to  the 
policy  of  the  adininistration  as  -.veil  as  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of   s^z-sterjatic  ef- 
forts to  bring  it  about, 

Parliaiiient  assembled  on  December  I.3,  1792.  Tv/o  days 
before,  there  had  been  a  meeting  at  Burlington  House,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  a  nuinber  of  prom- 
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inent  Whigs.      The  majority  of  those   px-esent   expressed  an 
intention  of    supporting   the  govermnent.      But,    according 
to  Lord  Malmesbury's   report:    "Fox  trea.ted   the   claims  as 
totally  groundless   -    that    they  vi/ere   raised  for  particu- 
lar pui'poses   by  n.inisters   -    that    there   v/as  not   only  no 
insurrection,    or   irrirrdnent   danger  of   invasion,    but   no   un- 
usual  symptoms   of   discontent,    or  proneness   to   complain 

in  the  people;    that    the  whole  was   a   trick,    and  as   such, 

(101) 
he   should  oppose   it."        Portland  himself   said  little. 

On  the   next   day,    at    the   saxae    place,    there   v/as  a  meeting 
of  Whig  Lords   to  aecide   what    line   the  party   should  pur- 
sue   in   the   upper  house.      It    vvas   determined,  "after  a  good 
deal   of  vex-y  desultory  talk,    and   a  great  many   sour  and 
very  peevish   things   fro:n  Lord  Dei^by  tov/ards  Lord  Lough- 
borough,"   to      support   the  address,    and   to   permit    it   to 
pass   vifithout   a  division.      But   each  member   was  to   say  v/hat 
he  might  think  proper  on  any  part   of   it.      There   v/as  no 
meeting   of  the  VvTiig  members   of   the  Corrirrions,      li'ox  appear- 
ed at   the   conclusion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Lords  at  Bur- 
lington House    snd   said,    "that  he   should   certainly  advise 

(102) 
another  line   of  conduct,"  As   a  result.    Sir  Gilbert 

(101)  Malmesbury,    Diaries   and  Correspondence,    II,,    473, 

(102)  »  "  «  ..        475^ 
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Elliot  v^rote   to   his  wife:       "It    is   nov/   unavoidable   that 

(103) 
v/e   should  publicl;/   go    to   the   right    and   left," 

(104) 
The   speech  from  the   throne  annoimced  that:- 


"Events  have   recently   occurred  which   require   our 
united  vigilance   and   exertion,    in   order  to   xjreserve   the 
advanta^^es  which  we   have  hitherto   enjoyed. 

"The   seditious   practices  v/hich  had  been   in  great 
iriTfieasure   checked  by   your  firni  and   ex;.licit   declax^ation  in 
the   last    session,    and  by  the   general   concui-rence    of  nriy 
people   in  the   sanie   sentiments,   have    of  lute   been  more 
openly  renev;ed,    ana  with   increased  activity.      A  spirit 
of    ti/iTiiult   and  disorder    (the   natural   consequence   of   such 
practices)    has   shown   itself   in  acts   of  riot   and   insurrec- 
tion,   v;hich   required   the    interposition  of   a  military 
force   in  support   of  the   civil  magistrate.      The    industry 
employed   to    execute   discontent   on  various  pretexts,    and 
in  different   parts   of  the  kingdom,    has  appeared   to   pro- 
ceed from  a  design  to  attempt   the   destruction  of   our  hap- 
py  constitution,   and  the   subversion  of   all   order  and  gov- 
erninent;    and   this   design  has   evidently  been  pursued   in 
connection  and  concert   with  persons   in  foreign  countries? 


Under   these   circurastcinces,    the  King  had  also   thought 

it    "right   to   take   steps   for  making   some   augrrientation  of 

(105) 
my  naval   and   military  force," 

The  Lord  Mayor   of  London  v/as    selected   to  move   the 

address   in  the  House   of  ConruTions,      He   referred  to   the 

proclairation  v/hich  had  been   issued   in  the    spring,    and 

asserted  that:   "He  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  Mayoralty 


(103)  Lite  und  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II,,  79, 

(104)  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  such 
speeches  at  this  time  v;ere  the  work  of  the  ministers  and 
were  in  no  way  representative  of  the  personal  views  of 
the  King, 

(105)  Hansard,  Pari iair.entary  History,  XXIX.,  IbJo, 
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Chair,  befoi-e  he  becanie  possessed  of  a  variety  of  infor- 
iuation,  through  different  channels,  v/hich  convinced  him 
that  the  sarne  mischievous  attempts  wex*e  x'enev;ed  with  aug- 
mented fci'ce,  unaer  a  niaterial  chajige  of  affairs  in  anoth 
er  country."   The  sole  evidence  y/ith  •vv}iich  he  supj:)orted 
this  statement  was;  "nujvierous  societies  beint;;  established 
within  the  City  of  London,  corresponding  and  confederat- 
ing v/ith  other  societies  in  different  x^arts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  all  formed  under  specious  pi-etenses,  but  actu- 
ally tending  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  Country", 
Wallace,  .vho  seconded  the  address,  said:   "The  insurrec- 
tions that  had  ta:-cen  place  in  various  paints  of  the  king- 
dom were  mattex's  of  such  noteriety,  that  it  would  waste 
time  to  enunierate  or  specify  them."   Therefore  he  care- 
fully refrained  from  doing  so.   Instead,  he  continued  by 
asserting  tnat:- 

"Publications  had  been  circulated  through  the  Coun- 
try, calculated  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
render  theni  dissatisfied  with  the  jJ^'^isent  governrrient ,  in- 
duce them  to  pull  dovm  our  happy  constitution,  and  estab- 
lish in  its  stead  another,  fonxied  on  the  model  of  the 
Prench  Republic.   That  societies,  by  which  these  publica- 
tions were  circulated,  must  have  had  such  a  x-evolution 
for  their  object,  could  not  be  doubted  by  any  in^in  '.vho 
considered  that  there  was  a  close  connection  bet  /een  them 
and  the  ruling  powers  in  France." 

Again,  instead  of  adducing  some  evidence  that  the 

connection  which  he  had  alleged  existed,  the  s^^eaker  con- 
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tinued: - 

"These  societies  sympathized  v/ith  everything  French; 
their  counte}ia,nces  betrayed  a  dejection,  v/hen  the  Dvike  of 
Brmiswick  was  on  his  March  to  Paris,  which  could  he   sur- 
passed onlj'-  by  the  extravagant  joy  which  they  expressed 
when  he  was  obliged  to  retreat," 


In  reply  to  such  arguments  a.8  these,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Pox,  in  the  opinion  of  his  former  associates 
at  least,  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  DvUze   of  Portland 
that  he  v/ould  become  "savage".  He  certa,inly  left  no  doubt 
a,s  to  v/hich  side  he  intended  to  taJce  in  the  discussion. 
He  had  hardly  begun  v/hen  he  said:- 


"I  state  it,  therefore,  to  be  ray  firia  opinion  and  be- 
lief, that  there  is  not  one  fact  asserted  in  His  Majesty's 
speech  which  is  not  false  -  not  one  e,ssertion  or  insinua- 
tion, which  is  not  xznfounded.   Nay,  I  cannot  be  so  uncandid 
as  to  believe,  that  even  tlie  ministers  themselves  thir-k 
them  true . " 

Coming  to  the  questions  e.t  issue,  he  continued: - 


"The  next  assertion  is,  that  there  exists  s.t  this  mo- 
ment an  insurrection  in  this  kingdom.  An  insurrection l- 
V/here  is  it?  Vflaere  ?ias  it  reared  its  head?  Good  God  I  An 
insvirrection  in  Great  Britain  I  No  wonder  that  the  militia 
v/ere  called  out,  and  Parliament  assembled  in  the  extraor- 
dinary v/ay  in  which  they  have  been;  but  where  is  it?  Two 
gentlemen  ha.ve  delivered  sentiments  in  commendation  and 
illustration  of  the  speech,  and  yet,  though  thi?  insurrec- 
tion has  existed  for  foixrteen  days,  they  have  given  us  no 
light  whatever,  no  clue,  no  information  v/here  to  find  it. 
The  right  honourable  Magistrate  tells  us, that, in  his  high 
i.uinicipal  position,  he  has  received  certain  infor'ma.tion 
v/hich  he  does  not  think  it  proper  to  communicate  to  us. 
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This  is  really  carrying  t]ie  doctrine  of  confidence  to  a 
length  indeed.   Hot  content  with  ministers  leading  the 
House  of  Commons  into  the  most  extravaga,nt  and  embarrass  - 
ing  situations,  under  the  "blind  cover  of  confidence,  we 
are  now  told  that  a  municipal  magistrate  has  information 
of  an  insT^irrection,  which  he  does  not  chiu;e  to  lay  before 
the  Commons  of  Engla,nd,  but  which  he  assvires  us  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  alarm  which  has  spread  over  the  whole 
Coi;ntry!  The  honourable  gentleme.n  v/ho  seconded  the  motion 
tells  us  that  t}ie  insui^rections  are  "too  notorious  to  be 
described".   Sucji  is  the  inf orrn&.tion  v^hich  we  receive  from 
the  right  honourable  magistrate, and  the  honouraole  gentle- 
man, v/ho  are  selected  to  move  and  second  the  address.  I 
will  tejze   it  upon  me  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the  noteriety 
of  the  insurrections  which  prevents  them  from  communicat- 
ing to  us  tlie  particulcvrs,  but  tiieir  non-existence," 


The  orator  concluded  his  long  speech,  which  was  full 
of  such  pertinent  suggestions,  by  moving  an  amendment  to 
the  address.  Windham  and  Burke  declared  their  intention 
of  supporting  the  measures  of  the  administration.   Thomas 
Grenville,  v/ho  had  supported  the  proclama.tion  of  May  21, 
and  who  was  later  to  be  instrumental  in  the  negotiant  ion 
that  was  to  effect  a  final  party  coalition,  now  waa  not 
able  to  find  anything  "equivalent  to  an  insui^rection."  Ke 
therefore  supported  the  amendment  as,  nat\u?ally,  did  Grey 
and  Sherid.an,   Since  Pitt  had  just  been  ma.de  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  had  not  been  reelected,  he  was  absent, 
and  it  fell  to  Dundas  to  reply  to  Pox.   The  Secretary  for 
Home  Affairs  svttamed  up  the  case  by  saying:   "The  fact  was 
that  an  universal  and  most  serious  alarm  had  been  excited 
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among  the  country  gentlemen,  farmers,  etc.,  and  some  ac- 
tive measures  were  necessary  on  the  pa,rt  of  government,  in 
order  to  restore  confidence  to  the  Country,  and  prevent 
the  dangers  which  threatened  its  security."  Ke  then  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate  the  disorders  which  Pitt  load  mentioned 
in  the  letter  v/hich  has  heen  cited.   These,  "he  could  con- 
sider as  nothing  less  than  insurrection."  However,  "if 
he  was  asked  what  strictly  constituted  an  insio'rection,  he 
must  ovm  that  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  give  any  pre- 
cise definition."  Still,  "he  should  not  now  enter  into 
the  contest  of  words.  He  should  only  remark,  that  a  mob 
on  one  occasion,  and  in  pa.rticular  circiunstances,  might 
constitute  an  insui'rection,  which  would  not  at  another 
period  and  in  different  circumstances."  But  these  argu- 
ments were  not  necessary,  however  ..convincing  they  may  have 
"been.   It  v/as  evident  in  the  outset  that  Pox,  as  he  said 
in  concluding  his  speech,  had  merely  opposed  himself  "to 
the  furor  of  the  day."  The  address  v;as  carried  ''oy   a  vote 
of  two  hundred  and  ninety  to  fifty.  Yet,  among  the  minor- 
ity were  several  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  most 

(106) 
closely  connected  v/ith  the  Duke  of  Portland. 


(106.  Harisard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXX.,  1-60. 

Debrett,  Parliamentary  Register,  J-DCXIV.,  1-74. 
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Two  days  later  Pox  raoved  that  the  King  1)0   requested  to 
send  a  minister  to  Paris,  "to  treat  with  those  persons  who 
exercise  provisionally  the  functions  of  Executive  Govern- 
ment in  France,  touching  such  points  as  may  be  in  discus- 
sion "between  His  Majesty  and  the  French  Nation."   He  pre- 
faced this  motion  "by  saying  tmt  he  did  not  mean  for  it  to 
imply  any  "approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  existing 
French  government,  or  the  proceedings  that  had  led  to  the 
present  state  of  things  in  France.  He  meant  simply  to  de- 
clare, and  record  his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  true  policy 
of  every   nation  to  treat  with  the  existing  government  of 
every  other  nation  with  which  it  had  relative  interests, 
without  inquiring  or  regarding  how  that  government  was 
constituted,  or  "oy   what  means  those  who  exercised  it  came 
to  power."  Lord  Sheffield,   a  former  YThig,  immediately 
exclaimed: - 

"It  is  impossible  to  be  silent.   Are  v/e  then  in  that 
deplorable  situation?  Are  we  the  vilest  and  most  con- 
temptible of  nations?  Are  we  to  be  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge, to  cringe  to  these  cut-t>iroats  a.nd  robbers,  v;ho  have 
not  the  recommendation  of  being  able  to  control  their  owu 
ba.nditti?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  long  debate,  the  ques- 
tion v/as  negatived,  as  the  mover  had  expected,  without  a 
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(107) 
division. 

Meamvhile,  Loughborough  and  Ifelmesbury  had  not  met 

with  the  success  for  which  they  load  hoped  in  their  efforts 

to  persuade  the  Huke   of  Portland  to  withdraw  entirely  from 

Pox.  On  December  16,  Malmesbiiry  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 

called  on  the  Duke  and  endeavojjLred  to  persuade  him  tloat 

the  break  was  necessary.  But  Malmesbury  recorded  that: 

"The  only  word  v/e  co\ild  draw  forth  v/as,  that  he  was 

against  anything  that  could  widen  the  breach,  and  put  it 

(103) 
out  of  Pox's  power  to  retuLrn."     Two  days  later,  I^ough- 

borough  called  on  Malmesbury  and  insisted  on  fuj'ther  exer- 
tions.  They  decided  that  it  was,  "a.bsolutely  necessary 
for  the  Dvike  of  Portland  to  declare  his  sentiments  and 
ours  in  the  House  of  Lords."  Therefore  Ilalmesbury  and 
Windham  called  on  him  and  induced  him  to  agree  to  speak  on 
"a  bill  relative  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  over  a,liens" 
which  Grenville  was  to  introduce  the  next  day.  Lord  Pitz- 

william  left  London  on  that  day,  "from  difficulty  liow  to 

(109) 
act,  and  distress  of  mind  relative  to  Pox." 


(107)   Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXX.,  80-128. 

Debrett,  Parlia^nentary  Register,  XXXIV,,  98-154. 

(103)   lto,lmesbury.  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  II.,  477. 
(109)         n  w  ti  n     473^ 
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On  the  nineteenth,  Portland  excused  himself  for  his 

failure  to  speak  "by  sa,ying  that  he  had  not  reached  the 

house  in  time.  However,  he  still,  "reprobated  the  idea  of 

"breaking  with  Fox",  though  he  promised  to  speak  on  the 

(110) 
twenty-first.      On  the  tv/entieth  Lord  Loughborough, 

tired  of  v/aiting,  sent  Elliot  to  ascertain  whether  the 

Duke  would  consent  for  him  to  accept  the  Great  See,l.  The 

(111) 
a,nsvver  v/as  an  emphatic  negative.     On  the  next  day,  Port- 
land complied  with  his  promise.  He  expressed  his  approva,l 
of  the  Alien  Bill,  "because  he  thought  some  measure  of  thii 
sort  necessary  to  quiet  the  a,larm.the,t  had  "been  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,"  Biit  he  added:  "It  v/as  not  on  ac- 
count of  an^r  personal  attacliment  to  the  present  administra 
tion  that  he  supported  it.  He  could  not  forget  the  me,nner 

in  which  they  came  into  power",  a.nd  several  other  things 

(112) 
Ti'hich  he  proceeded  to  enumerate,    llaturally,  this  did 

not  satisfy  those  at  whose  request  the  statement  had  "been 
made^  On  the  next  da.y,  there  was  a  meeting  of  that  fac- 
tion at  Malmes'bury's  house.  Lord  Loughborough  said  that: 


(110)  Llalmesbury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  II,,  479, 

(111)  "         "  "         "    480. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II,,  89. 

(112)  Hc^nsard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXX.,  158. 
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"It  was  iDecorae  necessary  to  decide  vYha.t  v;as  to  "be  done, 

and  how  the  Duke  of  Portland  could  "be  ol^liged  to  declare 

(113) 
his  sentiments  to  Tdb  contrary  to  those  of  Pox."      Sir 

Giloert  Elliot  was  sent  to  converse  with  the  Duke,  and  re- 
ported that  Portland's  excuse  was  tha,t ,  "from  emlja-rrass- 
ment  in  speaJcing  in  public,  he  had  omitted  to  declare  his 
general  intention  to  support  government  under  a.ll  the  cir- 
ciunstances  of  the  present  crisis."  Loughborough  was  there- 
fore persuaded  to  give  the  Duke  another  chance  before  talc- 
ing more  radical  steps,  and  a  delegation  was  sent  to  call 

(114) 
on  the  Whig  leader.     Malmesbury,  Elliot,  and  Windhaja 

went,  and  after  putting  the  case,  informed  the  Duke  of 

Loughborough'' S  tjireat  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the  party  in 

order  to  force  action,  if  Portland  did  not  comply  with 

their  wishes.   According  to  Malmesbury* s  report,  the  much 

harassed  leader  agreed  to  what  they  said,  but  confessed  a 

private  affection  for  Pox.  He  further  consented  to  make 

another  statement  in  the  house,  and  also  to  authorize  Lord 

Titchfield  to  declare  the  same  opinions  in  the  Commons. 

In  addition,  he  said:   "rha,t  any  friend  of  his  declaring 

these  sentiments  may  state  himself  to  speak  his  senti- 

(115) 
ments  and  be  authorized  to  say  so." 

(113)  iJlalmesbury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  II.,  481. 

(114)  n  „  n  „    4Q3^ 

(115)  "  "  «         tt    485. 
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On  Decem'ber  26,  tv/o  days  after  the  alaove  inter- 
view, the  Alien  Bill  v/as  brought  to  its  third  reading  in 

(116) 
the  House  of  Lords.     Pitt  wrote  on  the  same  day  to 

Grenville,  who  was  absent  on  account  of  illness,  to  de- 
scribe the  debate  which  ensued; - 


"Lord  Guilford,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  Lansdovrae 
opposed  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.  Lord  Hawkesbury 
made  a  very  good  speech;  Lord  Carlisle  a  very   fair  and  ex- 
plicit one,  not  only  in  support  of  the  bill  but  on  gener- 
al grounds;  and  Lord  Loughborough  made  one  of  the  best 
speeches  I  ever  heard,  which  concluded  witJi  a.  decided  dec- 
laration of  full  suppoy^  in  the  strongest  terms  we  could 
wish.  Lord  Bute,  Lord  IvTalmesbury  seemed  by  their  manner 
to  concur  in  the  full  extent.   The  Duke  of  Portland  said 
nothing  and  looked  embarrassed.  Lord  Rawdon  said  a  few 
V7ords  only  to  declare  himself  in  favoixr  of  the  bill,  and 
disposed  to  give  support  to  governiiient ,  but  in  terms  that 
seemed  to  be  against  his  inclination.  Of  course  there  was 
no  division.   I  look  upon  the  day  to  be  a  yery   important 
and  useful  oi-e."   (117) 

But  Malmesbviry  did  not  take  such  a  hopeful  view.   He  re- 
corded: - 

"The  Duke  of  Portland,  to  the  great  concern  and  grief 
of  his  friends,  did  not  say  a  word.  I  urged  him  repeated- 
ly  to  get  up,  but  he  said  he  could  not,  he  felt  it  was  im- 
possible; that  Lord  Loughborough  Imd  said  all  that  could 
be  said,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  after  so  fine 
a  speech.  I  pressed  him  to  say  those  very  words  and  noth- 
ing more,  but  without  effect."   (IIQ) 

Portland's  friends  novf  decided  to  overcome  his  embar- 

assiaent  by  speaking  in  his  stead.  On  December  28,  Elliot, 


(116)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXX.,  161-170. 

(117)  Dropmore  Papers,  II.,  360. 

(113)   IJIalmesbury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  II.,  438. 
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in  the  House  of  Corniaons,  rose  to  speak  on  the  Alien  Bill, 
He  expressed  regret  that  he  differed  from  Fox  and  could 
no  longer  act  v/ith  him.  But,  "he  considered  it  as  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  stand  forward  in  support  of  His  Ilajes- 
ty*s  government,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  constitution  and 
save  the  Country."  He  then  added  that:   "He  spoke  the 
same  sentiments  v/ith  many  other  honoura^ole  friends  v/ith 
v;hom  he  had  "been  accustomed  to  act,  and  v;ho  still  continu- 
ed to  act  upon  their  ancient  principles,  and  under  their 
ancient  leader  (the  Duke  of  Portland)  -  that  illustrious 
personage  whose  character  was  so  higialy  respected,  and 
whose  sentiments  could  never   fail  to  have  the  greatest 
weight,  ■•  He  concluded  by  declaring:   "That  he  therefore 
gave  his  entire  approbation  to  the  precautions  which  had 
"been  taken  "by  ministers  as  highly  necessary  and  proper  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs."  Pox  very   naturally  re- 
sented this  implication  that  Portland  had  separated  from 
him.  He  therefore  explained  that,  as  he  understood  the 
situation,  the  Duke  had  agreed  to  maintain  his  former  par- 
ty relations.   The  Alien  Bill  and  other  similar  measures 
were  to  be  regai^ded  as  svibjects  on  v/hich  they  held  differ- 
ent opinions,  but  the  opposition  to  the  administration  was 
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(119) 
to  be  maintained.     This  raised  a  question  of  veracity 

betv/een  Elliot  and  Pox.   Sut,  on  December  31,  the  former 
made  an  explanation.  He  asserted  t}iat  he  had  been  misun  - 
dorstood,  that  all  he  had  intended  to  say  was  that  the 
opinion  v/hich  he  had  formerly  expressed,  "in  his  own  mind, 
he  had  no  doubt  v/as  a  sentiment  in  which  he  had  the  appro- 
bation of  that  noble  person."  Immediately  after  the  speak- 
er took  his  seat.  Lord  Titchfield  rose  to  make  the  sta.te- 
ment  which  Portland  had  promised.  He  asserted  that  his 
"opinion  of  the  gentlemen  v/ho  compose  the  present  a,dminis- 
tration  was  in  no  respect  altered,"    "His  political  sen- 
timents and  attaxiiments  reina.ined  the  same  that  they  ha,d 
ever  been."    "But  he  felt  the  dangers  which  siArrounded  us^ 
and  the  necessity,  in  that  case,  of  giving  to  government 
such  support  as  might  enable  it  to  act  with  effect j  a  sup- 
port, therefore,  directed  to  that  effect,  and  governed  by 

(120) 
those  considerations  would  be  given," 

But  Pitt  had  now  decided  to  bring  matters  to  an  imme- 
diate crisis  with  Prance,  He  therefore  pressed  Loughbo- 
rough to  take  the  Seal,  But  Loughborough  still  hoped  to 

(119)  Hansard,  Parliainentary  History,  XXX,,  176-180. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II,, 96-03 

(120)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXX.,  191-192, 

Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II,,  100. 
Sir  Gilbert  wrote  to  his  wife  tha-t  Windham  hao.  vrritten 
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v/in  over  the  Dvke   of  Portland,  and  requested  a  further  de- 
lay, Bv  January  13,  1793,  ho\vever,  LoughlDorough  told 
Malmeslsury  tliat  he  had  decided  to  accept  the  office  "but 
\Ya,s  only  doubtful  as  to  the  time.     Lord  Grenville  vrrote 
to  his  brother  the  next  da,y  that  the  time  was  to  be  the 
follov;ing  Wednesday,  and  added:   "It  is  a.s  yet  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  vvxia.t  proportion  of  the  ci-devant  Opposition 
v/ill  follow  Lord  Loughborough's  example,  and  join  govern- 
ment avowably,  but  I  am  inclined  to  hope  e.  pretty  leirge 

(122) 
one."     On  January  20,  Loughboro\igh  called  on  the  Minis- 
ter and  returned  to  llalmesbi.ur'y*  s  hoxise .  Fe  informed  his 
host  that  Pitt  had  decided  on  war,  er.d  ended,  according 
to  Malmesbury's  record,  by  telling  "me  in  Pitt's  name,  and 
from  him,  that  Pitt  wished  ever^^thing  that  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  me  a,t  the  time  of  tlie  Regency  to  be  forgot- 
ten; and  that  he  v/ished  to  iia.ve  my  support,  tha,t  I  \Yoiild 

consider  myself  as  much  connected  i./ith  him  as  ever.  He 

(123) 
likewise  offered  office  throaigh  me  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot." 

Titchfield's  speech  and  submitted  it  to  Portle.nd.  The 

Duke  Imd  ms.de  the  addition  which  nullified  the  sentiment 
v/hich  the  Loughborougli  faction  desired  to  have  expressed. 

(121)  Ife,lmesbury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  II.,  493- 

501. 

(122)  Buckingham,    Courts  and  Cabinets,    II.,    236. 

(123)  lialmesbury.   Diaries  cuid   Correspondence,    II.,    501. 
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Three  days  later,  Maine sbiiry  accepted  Pitt's  offer, 

and  notified  botii  him  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  of  that 

(124) 
fact.   rle   a,lso  informed  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  the  Minis- 

(125) 
ter's  proposition,      A  fev/  da.ys  afterward  Ti/'indlmm  \vas 

(126) 
also  offered  a  place.      Thus  Pox,  for  a  while  longer, 

v/as  ahle  to  preserve  liis  party  froii  final  dissolution,  "by 

sheer  force  of  his  ovm  personality.  For,  according  to  a 

letter  from  Sir  Gilbert  Klliot  in  the  next  month,  the  agi- 

ta-tion  to  separate  him  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  the 

(127) 
time  became  quiet. 

(124)  Malmesbury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  II.,  501- 

504. 

(125)  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  II.,  106. 

(126)  "  "        "      "       "     "    112. 

(127)  "  "         T.      n        "      ",,  115. 

Elliot  Y/rote  to  his  wife  Pebrimry  16,  1793:- 

"I'Tothing  has  he^ppened  in  politics,  nor  seems  likely 
to  happen.   One  reason  of  this  ca,lm,  I  thinJc,  is  Lord 
Loiighborough's  having  atta,ined  his  own  point.  Lord  Malsies. 
bxiry  is  nov.-  equa,lly  still  on  the  subject;  we  neither  meet, 
nor  converse,  nor  bustle  with  him  e,s  we  did  a.  few  months 
ago.   The  fa-ct  is  that  he  has  e.lso  settled  his  point,  a.nd 
will  accept  the  first  foreign  mission  that  is  offered  him. 
One  strong,  and  indeed  just  and  reasonable  inducement  for 
his  taking  this  line  is,  that  it  will  restore  liim  to  a 
claim  to  his  pension  -  2000  pounds  a  year.  He  was,  in 
fact,  entitled  to  it  before  in  point  of  professional 
claims.  All  this,  hov/ever,  being  settled  in  his  own  mind, 
a  comfortable  apathy  and  quietness  ha.s  taJcen  the  pla,ce  of 
his  former  aniiaa^tion." 
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Chapter  IV, 
The  Outbreak  of  the  War  with  Prance. 
The  first  inquiry  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  in  a 
discussion  of  the  French  declaration  of  war  against  England 
in  February,  1793,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  English  Minis- 
ters were  instrumental  in  creating  the  conditions  which  had 
that  culmination.   It  is  not  difficult  to  adopt  the  generally 
accepted  view  that  the  English  government  was  pursuing  a 
pacific  policy  until  the  events  of  August  and  September,  1792, 
had  taken  place  in  France.   From  that  time,  it  is  less  easy 
to  understand  the  purposes  of  Pitt's  administration.   In  this 
connection,  it  is  of  great  ingjortance  that  the  domestic  situa- 
tion in  English  politics  be  kept  in  mind.   It  may  have  been 
true,  as  it  was  said  by  a  paper  which  was  supporting  him, 
that,  as  early  as  October  16,  1792,  the  Minister  contemplated 
taking  part  in  the  Continental  war  as  soon  as  any  other  state 
was  involved  by  France.     It  may  have  been  true,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Pitt  told  the  truth  when  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Auckland  on  the  day  before,  that  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
which  he  fia.d   fixed  for  November  15,  did  not  imply  war.   Yet 


(1)  The  Oracle,  October  16,  1792. 

"We  announce,  frcm  the  best  authority,  that  the  moment 
the  French  comnience  hostilitins  against  Switzerland,  or 
any  other  state,  pov/ers  not  at  present  involved  in  the 
contest  will  no  longer  remain  neutral," 
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the  writer  of  tiiat  letter  explained  that  it  was  impossible 

to  take  such  measures  as  had  "been  taken  in  that  direction 

(2) 
without  "an  early  canmunicat ion  to  Parliament."     With 

the  failure  of  his  Russian  armament  less  than  two  years  in 
the  past,  there  were  two  things  concerning  which  it  is  proha- 
tle  that  the  Minister  would  be  reasonably  certain  before  em- 
barking on  a  second  hostile  project,  however  tempting  might 
be  the  opportunity  which  was  offered.   There  was  yet  no 
pretext  for  interf'^ring  in  the 'French  troubles  ijiiich  would 


(2)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXIV,  85. 

"The  raeeting  of  Parliament  is  fixed  for  November  15. 
You  must  be  aware  how  little  this  implies  war;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  take  such  measures  as  we  have  taken 
without  making  an  early  communication  to  Parliament." 

It  is  probable  that  Pitt  expressed  his  real  attitude 
towards  France  at  this  time  in  a  letter  to  Grenville 
which  was  written  on  October  16  to  explain  some  changes 
which  the  Minister  had  made  in  one  of  the  dispatches  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary  relative  to  the  French  situation: - 

"In  substance,  my  reason  for  changing  it  was  to  make 
the  declaration  more  general  and  leave  it  clearly  to 
ourselves  to  determine  what  consequences  are  too  import- 
ant to  let  us  remain  spectators.   The  French  retaining 
Savoy,  or  any  other  acquisition  great  or  small,  might 
be  argued  to  come  within  the  description  un  nouvel  ordre 
de  chosea. "   Lropmore  Papers  II,  332. 
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serve  as  a  justification  of  such  an  action  to  the  English 
people,  and  thus  render  the  measure  popular  with  them.  Again, 
while  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  were  supporters 
of  the  administration,  the  opposition  party,  particularly  in 
the  upper  house  ,  contained  a  greater  numT;5er  of  men  of  abili- 
ty, and  was  strong  enough  to  oppose  successfully  any  measure 
vi^iich  did  not  meet  with  popular  approval.   Therefore,  if 
the  Ministers  had  desired  to  take  part  in  the  continental 
struggle  at  this  time,  it  would  have  "been  unwise  for  them  to 
have  done  so,  since  it  would  have  placed  the  existence  of 
their  administration  in  jeopardy.  Moreover,  it  was  manifest- 
ly to  the  interest  of  the  French  that  England  and  Holland 
should  remain  neutral. 

In  view  of  these  circumstaaces,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  on  Uovemher  6,  1792,  Lord  Grenville  expressed  his 
opinion  to  Lord  Auckland  that  England  and  Holland  "ought  to 
remain  quiet  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so."  As  to 
Auckland's  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  the 
French  republic,  the  writer  replied  that  England  would 
probably  decline  such  a  request  at  that  time,  but  in  terms 
which  would  leave  her  free  to  act  differently  if  that  form 
of  government  should  be  permanently  established.   '   Even 

(3)  Auckland,  Journal  and  Correspondence  II,  46  5.   (next  page) 
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aa  late  as  ITovem'ber  23,  Grenville  was,  "strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  prevailing 

party  in  France  to  respect  the  rights  of  this  country  and 

(4) 
the  ■Republic."     Before  this  and  immediately  after  the 

evacuation  of  Brussels,  practically/  the  same  sentiments  were 

implied  in  the  declaration  which  England  made  to  her  ally 

through  Lord  Auckland.^^)  In  other  words,  up  to  this  time  the 

Auckland  MSS.  XXXIV,  197.  Referring  to  Auckland's 
question  which  had  been  asked  for  the  information  of 
the  Dutch,  Grenville  said:- 

"Fo  step  of  this  sort  will  probably  now  be  taken  till 
the  new  Constitution  has  been  aui opted  by  the  Assembly, 
or  adopted  by  the  primary  assemblies.  Much  time  may 
elapse  before  this,  and  many  events  may  again  as  totally 
change  the  face  of  affairs  in  France,  as  they  have  been 
changed  since  September  last.   But  if  not,  and  demand 
were  now  made,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  should  decline 
a  compliance,  but  in  terms  which  would  not  hamper  us, 
supposing  the  republican  government  should  hereafter  be 
really  and  ultimately  established  in  France,  in  which 
case  it  must  at  last  sooner  or  later  be  recognized  by 
all  the  countries  of  Europe;  as  those  of  Switzerland 
and  Holland  have  been,   and  as  the  revolutions  in  this 
country  and  Portugal  are  now  even  by  France  and  Spain." 

(4)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXIV,  350. 

(5)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXIV,  342. 

Debrett,  State  Papers  I,  217.   In  this  address,  Auck- 
land said  to  the  States  General  that  he  was  authorized 
by  the  King  to  "renew  to  their  High  Mightiness,  on  this 
occasion,  the  assurances  of  his  inviolable  friendship, 
and  his  determination  to  execute  at  all  times,  with  the 
utmost  good  faith,  all  the  different  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  so  happily  concluded  in  1788,  between 
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English  Ministers  had  refused  to  commit  themselves,  but  had 
been  careful  to  leave  the  way  clear  for  any  action  they  might 
afterward  desire  to  take. 

On  Hovemher  25,  1792,  rumors  of  the  French  decree  rela- 
tive to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  reached  London.   At  first, 

(6) 
Grenville  was  inclined  to  discredit  it.     On  the  next  day, 

before  the  report  was  confirmed,  in  reply  to  a  question 
which  had  been  asked  by  Lord  Auckland  several  days  before, 
an  official  dispatch  was  prepared  'Jifcich  stated  that  England 
would  follow  the  line  adopted  by  the  Dutch  with  respect  to 
any  French  boats  which  might  enter  the  Scheldt.   In  the  same 
dispatch,  it  was  suggested  that  if  the  Trench  were  determin- 
ed to  force  a  rupture,  it  seemed  "of  little  moment  what  is 
the  particular  occasion  that  is  taken  for  it."  The  chief  con- 
sideration, in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  was  to  determine, 
in  that  case,  "to  what  degree  it  would  be  more  or  less  advan- 
tageous to  us  or  the  French  in  point  of  our  respective  state 
of  preparation,  that  things  should  come  to  a  crisis  now,  or 
sometime  hence."  He  added:  "Such  preparatory  steps  as  were 


his  Majesty  and  their  High  Mightinesses. 

"In  making  to  their  High  Mightinesses  this  declara- 
tion, the  King  is  very  far  from  supposing  the  probability 
of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  belligerent 
parties  to  violate  the  t-rritory  of  the  Republic,  or  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  its  government." 
(6)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXI7,  377;  382. 
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judged  advisable,  and  not  likely  to  attract  too  much  notice, 
have  already  been  taken,  with  a  view  to  enabling  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  expedit ion 'in  case  of  any  sudden  necessity 
for  augmenting  our  navy.1  force."  Before  this  dispatch  was 
sent,  the  news  of  the  decree  was  confirmed,  and  Grenville, 
in  a  post -script,  inquired  whether,  if  Duraourez  should  take 
any  steps  to  follow  it  up,  "it  would  be  more  advantageous 
that  this  point  should  immediately  be  brought  to  its  issue, 
or  that  by  representations  time  should. be  given  for  further 
preparations."  At  the  same  time,  the  English  Minister  object- 
ed to  the  request  of  the  Dutch  that  several  vessels  be  sent 
to  Flushing  or  Downs  in  order  to  assure  the  Republic  that 
she  would  be  protected  by  her  ally.   The  reason  given  for 
not  conijl2/ing  with  this  request  was,  that  it  would  impede 
the  naval  preparations  which  were  then  in  progress.  'But  it 
was  suggested  to  Auckland  that  the  season  of  the  year  might 

be  "ostensibly  used  as  a  reason  for  declining  what  is  asked 

f  n\ 
of  us  in  this  respect."^  '   In  the  "most  secret  and  confiden- 
tial" letter  which  accompanied  this  dispatch,  Grenville  con- 
fessed that  he  was  afraid  that  "there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  French  are  determined  to  drive  us  to  ex- 


(7)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXIV,  392-395. 
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tremities."     In  considering  the  significance  of  such  a 
statement ,  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  was  addressed  to 
a  man  who  "believed  that  England  vsas  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace,  and  who,  ten  days  before,  had  suggested  that  Grenville 
make  inquiries  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  not 

by  mediation  secure  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 

(9) 
powers  which  were  at  war.    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that, 

immediately  after  this  dispatch  was  sent  to  Holland,  the 

English  Ministers  decided,  by  mobilizing  the  militia  and 

calling  Parliament  together,  to  force  to  a  culmination  their 

efforts  to  secure  additional  strength  from  the  Whigs  and  at 

the  sam°  time  to  create  a  popular  desire  for  hostilities 

against  France. 

But,  for  some  reason,  the  Dutch  failed  to  appreciate 

the  view-point  of  the  English  Ministers.   They  refused  to 

be  too  hasty  in  proceeding  t-o  the  last  extremity  in  order 

to  resent  an  offence  which  the  season  could  prevent  their 

ally  from  sending  ships  to  avert.   On  November  23,  the  day 


(8)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXXv,  396. 

Dropmore  Papers  ^i,  341.  Orenville  to  Auckland,  November  26 
"I  am  afraid  from  all  that  has  passed  relative  to  the 
negotiation  of  which  you  speak,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumstances,  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  French  are  determined  to  drive  us  to  extremities. 
A  very  few  days  must  now  probably  decide  this  quest  ion, and 
we  feel  very  unwilling  to  afford  anything  like  a  pretext 
which  could  diminish  the  strong  impression  to  be  expected 
from  so  unprovoked  an  attack." 

(9)  Dropmore  Papers  II,  334. 
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on  which  Auckland  had  written  to  asr:  for  instructions  on  the 
subject,  a  French  commandant  had  requested  from  the  States 
General  permission  to  take  his  boats  through  the  Scheldt. 
It  was  decided  to  refuse  the  permission,  but  if,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  passage  should  be  made,  the  Trench  were  not  to  be 
fired  on,  and  other  measures  were  to  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
disavowal  and  recall  of  the  application/^^'   However,  the 
Dutch  still  declined  to  attach  too  great  importance  to  the 
situation,  and  Auckland  wrote  to  the  English  Ministers, 
that,  while  the  navigation  contended  for  might  serve  to 
arouse  the  people,  he  did  not  think  it  was  of  much  real  im- 
portance, since  it  was  supposed  that  it  could  be  obstructed 
if  necessary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  Ministers  were  endeavoring 
to  remedy  their  lamented  lack  of  information  concerning  the 
intentions  of  the  French.   Chauvelin  had  been  sent  to  London 

(10)  Auckland,  Journal  and  Correspondence  II,  469. 

(11)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXIV,  432. 
Dropmo re  Papers  II,  346. 

"With  respect  to  the  affair  of  the  Escant ,  the  con- 
duct of  Prance  is  offensive,  and  is  certainly  meant  to 
be  so;  and  the  rights  of  the  Republic  are  indisputable, 
and  I  think  it  a  point  likely  to  awaken  the  people  to  a 
just  sense  of  injury.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  navi- 
gation contended  for  is  a  point  of  much  real  importance; 
the  channel  of  the  river  has  long  been  bad  for  naviga- 
tion, and  it  is  secretly  supposed  that  the  Republic  could 
at  any   time  totally  spoil  it." 
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before  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in  Prance  and  received  as  the 
representative  of  the  King.   The  republic  had  retained  him 
as  its  Minister,  but  previous  to  this  time  he  had  not  offi- 
cially presented  the  credentials  of  his  new  office  to  the 
English  court.   In  this  anomalous  situation,  Chauvelin  on 

November  19,  1792,  wrote  to  request  a  conversation  with 

(12) 

Grenville.      Two  days  later  the  English  Minister  replied 

that,  before  he  could  give  an  answer,  "he  must,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  request  that  Monsieur  Chauvelin  will 

be  pleased  to  explain  the  object  of  the  conference  v/hich  he 

( 13) 
has  desired."   '    Chauvelin  replied,  on  the  following  day, 

that  he  thought  the  "private  conversation"  which  he  had 
proposed  would  have  produced  advantageous  effects,  and  re- 
gretted that  Lord  Grenville  thought  otherwise.   ^   Grenville 
v/aited  six  days  before  he  replied  to  this  note.   In  that  time 
he  had  received  news  of  the  decree  concerning  the  Scheldt. 

He  now,  on  November  28,  requested  Chauvelin  to  call  on  him 

(15) 
for  an  interview.      He  himself  sent  to  Auckland  a  minute 


(12)  Pebrett, state  Papers  I,  218. 

{!?>)   Debrett, State  Papers  I,  218. 

(14)  Debrett, State  Papers  I,  219. 

(15)  Debrett, state  Papers  I,  219. 
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of  the  ccaiversatiop  which  took  place  on  the  next  day.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report,  Chauvelin  prefaced  his  statement  by 
saying  that  he  could  only  communicate  that  which  he  had  "been 
authorized  to  do  when  his  first  note  was  written.  Since  that 
time  he  had  heard  of  the  declaration  of  the  English  Amhassa- 
dor  at  the  Hague,  and  reports  of  French  boats  entering  the 
Scheldt.   He  could  not  say  what  difference  these  things  might 
make  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  French.   But  at  that  time,  he 
said,  the  wish  of  France  was  to  cultivate  peace  with  England. 
He  contended  that  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  not  intend- 
ed as  a  hostile  measure,  and  that  the  French  had  no  intention 
of  attacking  Holland.  He  said  that  the  Executive  Council  was 
willing  to  communicate  at  present  in  this  informal  manner, 
and  leave  to  the  judgment  of  Engle^nd  the  time  when  the  repub- 
lic should  be  recognized.   Grenville  excused  himself  from  a 
pertinent  reply  on  the  ground  that  Chauvelin  had  confessed 
that  what  he  had  said  had  been  based  on  instructions  received 
before  the  la,test  developements.   When  Chauvelin  offered  to 
convey  to  the  French  any  assurances  of  a  friendly  disposition 
on  the  part  of  England,  Grenville  records  of  his  reply:"   I 
said  that  I  did  not  feel  that  we  were  in  the  case  of  sending 
any  such  assurances,  especially  as  he  had  confined  v/hat  he 
had  said  to  the  assurance  which  he  should  have  been  able  to 
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give  several  days  ago."  In  conclusion,  Granville  told  him 
that,  "the  King  was  resolved  to  maintain  inviolate  all  the 
rights  of  this  country  and  those  of  its  allies."   However, 
he  added  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  other  communications 
from  Chauvelin  dans  la  m^jaae  forme . "  ^^^> 

This  interview,  which,  so  far  as  it  pertained  to  the 
subject,  disclosed  indications  of  a  desire  for  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  did  not  cause  the  English  Ministers  to 
delay  for  a  moment  their  proposed  measures  for  preparing 
the  public  mind  for  the  approaching  hostilities.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  two  days  later,  the  proclamation  calling  out  the  mili- 
tia was  issued.  However,  on  December  2,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  W.A  .  Miles,  one  of  his  former  diplomatic  employees, 
Pitt  had  a  conversation  with  Maret,  who  was  an  agent  of  the 
French  Foreign  Minister.   The  purpose  of  the  Minister  in  this 
interview  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  Grenville's 
conversation  with  Chauvelin:  to  gain  information  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  French.   At  least  two  reports,  which 
differ  in  several  particulars,  have  been  preserved  of  this  in- 
terview.  A  minute  was  sent  by  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 
The  other  was  sent  by  Maret  to  Le  Brun,  the  French  Minister 

(16)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXIV,  441. 

(17)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXV,  28. 
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( 18) 
of  Foreign  Affairs.     Maret  cacie  to  meet  Pitt  with  the  "be- 
lief that  the  English  Minister  desired  to  preserve  peace, 
and  he  interpreted  the  conversation  under  the  influence  of 
that  impression.   This  was  a  result  of  opinions  gained  from 
Miles,  who  knev/  little  of  the  real  intentions  of  Pitt,  but 
who  was  a  friend  of  Le  Brun  and  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  the  purpose  of  Maret.   Indeed,  so  persistent  was 
Miles  in  his  efforts  to  secure  peace  at  this  time,  that  he 

entreated  Pitt  that  he  might  he  permitted  to  go  to  Paris  in 

(19) 
order  to  treat  with  Le  Brun  in  person.      According  to 

Pitt's  report  to  Auckland,  Maret  had  begun  hy  expressing  a 
belief  that  the  French  government  "would  be  glad  if  means 
could  be  found,  by  private  agents,  with  no  official  charac- 
ter, to  set  on  foot  a  negotiation,"   The  English  Minister 
was  willing  to  converse  freely  in  order  to  "learn  whether  it 
was  possible  to  avoid  those  extremities  which  we  would  very 
much  regret,  but  which  seemed  from  what  we  sav;  of  the  conduct 
and  doings  of  Prance  to  be  fast  approaching."  The  writer 


(18)  Debrett, state  Papers  I,  220.  See  also  for  a  minute  of  the 
report  v/hich  Maret  gave  Miles  of  the  interview  the  next 

day: 

Miles,  Correspondence  of  W.  A.  Miles,  I,  368. 

(19)  Miles,  Correspondence  of  W.  A.  Miles  I,  347-269;  397; 
401-402, 
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continued:  "I  then  mentioned  to  him  distinctly  that  the  reso- 
lution-announced  respecting  the  Scheldt  was  considered  as  a 
proof  of  an  intention  co  proceed  to  a  rupture  with  Holland; 
that  a  rupture  with  Holland  on  this  ground  or  any  other  in- 
jurious to  their  rights  must  also  lead  to  an  immediate  rupture 
with  this  country."  Maret  thereupon  expressed  a  belief  that 
the  French  gov-^rniaent  had  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  hos- 
tilities v/ith  the  Dutch,  but  that  it  wished  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  both  that  country  and  England,   He  said  that 
those  v/ere  the  sentiments  of  Le  Brun  v;hen  he  left  Paris,  and 
that  from  the  dispatches  since  received  by  Chauvelin,  vfcich 
he  had  seen,  he  believed  that  they  were  still  so,  and  also 
the  views  of  Dumouriez.  Maret  suggested  that  the  Executive 
Council  might  be  forced  by  public  opinion  to  propose  that 
the  English  court  receive  some  person  of  a  formal  character. 
This  Pitt,  naturally,  refused  to  consider.   When  Maret  con- 
cluded that  he  believed  even  that  could  be  settled  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  the  Minister  wrote:"!  remarked  to  him  that 
if  this  was  actually  desired  there  was  another  point,  name- 
ly, the  decree  of  Prance  to  assist  revolution."  Maret  ar- 
gued that  it  was  passed  in  a  "moment  of  fermentation,  and 
went  beyond  what  was  actually  intended; "  that  it  only  re- 
ferred to  natior-S  with  which  Prance  waa  at  war,  and  that  the 
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ExecTitive  Council  might  find  some  means  of  revising  it  if  it 
was  otjecti  enable.  But  Pitt  concluaed:  "To  this  I  said  that 
whatevT  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Conseil  Executif ,  the 
decree  as  it  stood  might  justly  he  considered  hy  any  neutral 
nation  as  an  act  of  hostility," 

It  would  thus  appear  that,  as  Pitt  understood  this  in- 
terview, he  had  emphasized  his  justifications  for  war  rather 
than  the  desires  for  peace,  of  which  Maret  told  Miles  and 
wrote  to  Le  Brun.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
official  dispatch  of  Lord  Grenville  which  accompanied  this 
minute  offered  no  encouragpment  to  pacific  measures  on  the 
part  of  England's  ally.   Its  contents  were  chiefly  a  recita- 
tion of  the  grounds  which  Holland  had  for  a  rupture  v/ith 
France.  One  paragraph,  which  was  inclosed  in  brackets  and 
to  which  attention  was  directed  hy  an  index  finger,  read: 
"Our  general  preparations  will  he  proceeded  in  with  as  much 
vigour  and  despatch  as  circumstances  will  admit;  and  I  trust 
that  the  Republic  will  not  be  remiss,  on  her  part,  to  take 

every  possible  means  of  putting  her  forces,  both  naval  and 

'  20) 

military,  in  the  most  respectable  state. "^     In  order  that 

he  might  not  be  misunderstood,  in  his  "private  and  secret" 
letter  to  the  English  Ambassador,  Grenville  gave  further  em- 
phasis to  his  purpose.   He  wrote:  "The  tenor  of  my  dispatch 
(20)  Auckland  MS3.  XXXV,  :^8. 
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will  sufficiently  show  you  that  I  think  the  Pensionary's 
govermnent  goes  a  great  deal  too  far  in  its  expressions  of  a 
disposition  to  recognize  the  present  French  gov'=>rnment  ,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  insult  and  offence  of  which  the  Re- 
puhlic  has  to  complain."  Continuing  he  said:   "I  have  not 
expressed  in  my  dispatch  all  the  security  which  we  feel  re- 
specting the  comparative  state  of  our  preparations  with  those 
of  France  ,  because  it  is  unwise  in  a  puhlic  paper  to  commit 

one's  self.  But  to  you  privately,  I  may  say,  that  our  con- 

( 21) 
fidence  on  that  head  is  very  great  indeed."^ 

There  was  certainly  no  room  for  dcutit  that  England  was 

bound  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  to  give  aid  to  Holland  if  the 

latter  country  should  be  attacked.    '   But,  to  say  the 

least,  it  seems  unusual  that  the  succor  should  have  been 

proffered  unasked,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Dutch  still  refused 

to  admit  that  they  had  been  attacked.   It  is  easy  to  believe 

that  Grenville  stated  a  truth  when  he  wrote  to  Auckland  on 

January  6,  1793:  "We  are  awkwardly  situated  about  the  Scheldt 

till  we  hear  something  officially  and  formally  from  the  Re- 

(23) 
public  on  the  subject,"     That  no  such  declaration  had 

(21)  Auckland  MS3.  XXXV,  32. 

(22)  Idartens,  Recueil  de  Traites  IV,  373. 

(23)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXV,  469. 
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been  made  before  had  not  been  the  fault  of  the  English  Minis- 
ters.  On  December  29,  1792,  Auckland  had  been  notified  that 
the  requested  ships,  which  had  oeen  promised  a  month  be- 
fore, ^^"^^  would  be  sent  immediately  to  PA-ushing .  But  Grenville 
added  that  he  was  particularly  requested  to  insist  that  the 
vessels  might  not  be  detained  "longer  than  was  found  really 
necessary,"  since  their  absence  delayed  the  English  naval 
preparations.  He  concluded  by  urging  that  the  Dutch  prepare 
for  war,  and  that  they  ought  to  consider  the  least  aggression 
an  act  of  hoatility.^^^^  Grenville  had  also  written  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  immediately  after  the  assembling  of  Parliament  and  in 
the  Hiidst  of  the  propaganda  which  attended  that  event,  to 
inform  Auckland  that  "nothing  could  exceed  the  good  disposi- 
tion" of  the  people  of  England.  He  continued:- 

"If  we  can  maintain  the  present  spirit  it  will  enable 
us  to  talk  to  Frctnce  in  the  tone  which  British  Ministers 
ought  to  use  under  such  circumstances  as  the  present."  He 
added:  "Everything  now  depends  on  vigoorous  preparations  in 

Holland,  and  even  what  cannot  be  done  in  fact  should  be  done 

« ( 26 ) 

in  appearance." 

(24)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXIV,  439. 
i25)   Auckland  MSS.  XXXV,  281. 
{26)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXV,  160. 
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Meanwhile,  the  French  were  making  another  attempt  to 

ascertain  what  conditions  the  English  Ministers  would  impose 

before  consenting  to  remain  at  peace.   On  December  23,  1792, 

in  a  letter  to  Lord  Portescue,  with  which  was  a  letter  from 

Paris  that  v.'as  to  "be  shown  to  Grenville,  Miles  complained: 

••I  have  "been  asked  what  are  the  conditions  this 
country  exacts  from  France,  and  aim  assured  that,  if  they 
are  not  too  hard,  they  will  be  acceded  to.   If  Ministers 
wotald  explain  themselves--for  the  French  are  ignorant 
of  v;hat  is  meant  to  be  exacted  of  them--I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  satisfactory  e c la i r i s s em e n t  would  almost  instantly 
ensue,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  be  obtained  and  preserved. 
But  if  no  hints  are  thrown  out,  no  coimnuni  cat  ions  made, 
directly  or  indirectly,  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
are  the  differences  to  be  adjusted?"  '27? 

On  December  27,  following  the  instructions  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  styling  himself  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  Prance,  Chauvelin  sent  a  note  to  Lord  Grenville  a  day 
after  he  had  requested  an  interviev/  with  Pitt  himself.   The 
Executive  Council  demanded  to  know  whether  France  ought  to 
consider  England  as  a  neutral  power  or  as  an  enemj''.   It  was 
declared  th^at  Holland  v;ould  not  be  attacked,  and  an  attempt 


(27)  Miles,  Correspondence  of  W.  A.  Miles  I,  416. 
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was  made  to  explain  the  decree  of  Novem'ber  19.  It  was  eaid: 

"The  national  Convention  never  meant  that  the  French 
Republic  ehould  favour  insurrections,  should  espouse  the 
quarrels  of  a  few  seditious  persons,  or,  in  a  word, 
should  endeavour  to  excite  disturbances  in  any  neutral 
or  friendly  powers  whatever." 

He  concluded  his  reference  to  this  topic  by  saying: 

"This  decree,  then, is  applicable  only  to  those  people, 
who  after  having  acquired  their  liberty  by  conquest, 
may  have  demanded  the  fraternity,  the  assistance  of  the 
Republic,  by  the  solemn  and  unequivocal  expression  of 
the  general  will." 

It  was  argued  that  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  "a  question 
irrevocably  decided  by  reason  and  justice,  of  small  import- 
ance in  iteelf,  and  on  which  the  opinion  of  England,  and 
perhaps  of  Holland  itself,  is  sufficiently  known,  to  render 
it  difficult  seriously  to  make  it  the  single  subject  of  a 
war."  On  these  grounds,  an  e3q)lanation  of  the  intentions  of 
England  was  demand.  ^®' 

On  the  day  after  Grenville  received  this  note  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Auckland  that  he  would  answer  that  the  explanations 
were  entirely  unsatisfactory.  He  then  proceeded  to  urge  that 
the  Dutch  prepare  for  immediate  war,  and  concluded :- 

"It  ie  evident  that  the  present  intentions  of  France  are 


(28)  Debrett, State  Papers  I,  224. 
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those  of  aggression.   Whichever  of  the  allies  is  first  at- 
tacked, there  can  he  nc  douht,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, that  they  must  make  common  cause  to  render  the 

r  29) 

calamity  of  war  short,  if  it  is  unavoidable."^   '   The  reply 

which  Grenville  sent  to  Chauvelin  on  December  31  had  been 
written  with  two  purposes  in  view;   It  was  intended  as  a 
declaration  by  the  English  Ministers  of  a  hostile  policy 
towards  Prance,  and  was  so  understood  in  England.   It  was  im- 
mediately made  public,  and  was  also  designed  to  serve  as  a 
defence  of  that  policy  to  the  English  people.      The  writer 


(29)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXV,  270. 

(30)Auckland  MSS.  XXXV,  588.  Grenville  in  a  cipher  dispatch 
to  Trevor,  the  British  Minister  at  Turin,  wrote  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1793:- 

"In  addition  to  what  I  have  stated  in  my  other  dispatch, 
I  think  it  proper  to  mention  to  you  that  the  situation  of 
affairs  between  this  country  and  France  is  such  as  may  not 
improbably/  lead  to  the  breaking  out  of  immediate  hostili- 
ties ,  before  any  plan  of  concert  such  as  I  have  averted 
to  in  my  other  letter  can  be  established.   In  consequence 
of  the  preparations  ordered  by  his  Majesty,  a  note  was 
delivered  by  Mons .  Chauvelin  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  con- 
formity to  the  report  of  Mons,  Le  Brun  to  the  National 
Convention  of  which  you  are  probably  already  in  posses- 
sion.  In  answer  to  this  note  I  was  directed  by  his  Majes- 
ty to  inform  that  gentleman  that  he  was  accredited  here 
only  on  the  part  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  that  he  was 
acknowledged  in  no  other  Character;  and  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  treat  in  that  assumed  by  him  as  Minister  of  the 
Republic.  But  I  was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  enter 
into  such  discussions  of  the  explanations  contained  in 
Mons.  Chauvelin' s  note  as  might  prove  them  to  be  wholly 
unsatisfactory  on  all  the  points  to  which  they  related. 

(see  next  page) 
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of  the  note  "began  by  reminding  Chauvelin  that,  since  August 
10,  the  King  had  suspended  all  official  ccmmunications  with 
Prance,  and  that  the  French  Minister  himself  was  only  ac- 
credited to  Louis  XVI.  Chauvelin  had  asked  for  no  other 
recognition,  hut  Grenville  thought  it  necessary  to  assert 
that  he  could  not  treat  with  him  as  a  representative  of  the 
French  republic.   Still  an  answer  was  offered  to  the  explana- 
tions contained  in  Chauvelin' s  note.  V/ith  regard  to  the  de- 
cree of  November  19,  it  was  insinuated,  but  not  expressly 
stated,  that  the  French  had  belied  their  profession  by  pro- 
moting sedition  in  Great  Britain.   It  was  charged  that  the 
French  had  already  "violated  the  territory  and  neutrality" 


And  I  was  authorized  to  add,  that  although  his  Majesty 
desired  the  continuance  of  peace,  that  object  could  only 
be  attained  by  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  France  to 
renounce  its  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement ,  to 
confine  itself  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory  and 
to  respect  the  tranquility  and  rights  of  other  govern- 
ments.  From  the  tenor  of  Mons .  Chauvelin' s  note,  and 
from  other  circumstances  which  have  since  occurred,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  a  rupture  may  soon  take  place 
between  the  two  countries." 

Public  Advertiser,  January  19,  1793.   This  paper,  which 
supported  the  administration  said:  "Lord  Grenville's  an- 
swer to  the  would-be  Ambassador  is  a  decisive  proof  that 
Administration  neither  hold  out  an  idea  of  the  probabili- 
ty nor  the  wish  for  peace  with  modem  France." 
Lord  Sheffield  in  a  letter  to  Gibbon  January  23  said: 
"But  war  between  this  country  and  France  is  more  certain 
than  you  seem  to  think.  You  cannot  have  read  Lord  Gren- 
ville's notice  of  Chauvelin* s  paper.   I  like  it  much,  it 
seems  to  show  that  war  is  inevitable." 
Prothero .Private  Letters  of  Edward  Gibbon  II,  362. 
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of  Holland  ty   sending  a  boat  up  the  Scheldt .  As  regards  the 
question  of  the  Scheldt  itself,  it  was  argued  that  Freuice  had 
not  right  to  set  aside  treaties.  Then  followed  the  state- 
ment : 

"■'''jigland  never  will  consent  that  Prance  shall 
arrogate  the  power  of  annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and 
tinder  the  pretence  of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of 
which  she  makes  herself  the  only  judge,  the  political 
system  of  Europe,  established  by  solemn  treaties, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers.  This 
government,  adliering  to  majcims  which  it  has  followed 
for  more  than  a  century,  will  also  never  see,  with 
indifference,  that  Prance  shall  make  herself,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries, 
or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
-"Europe.  If  Prance  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining 
friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she  must  show  her- 
self disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and 
aggrandizement,  and  to  confine  herself  within  her  own 
territory,  without  insulting  other  governments,  without 
disturbing  their  tranquility,  without  violating  their 
rights."  ^31) 

In  other  v/ords,  it  was  implied  that  England  reserved  to 
herself  alone  the  office  of  "general  arbitress  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Europe,"  at  least,  as  far  as  the  relations- 
of  other  nations  with  Prance  was  concerned. 

But  the  other  nations  did  not  always  regard  their  rights 
with  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  as  the  English  ITinis- 
ters,  and   on  the  next  day  after  this  note  was  sent  Grenville 


(31)  Debrett, state  Papers  I,  227. 
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wrote  privately  to  Auckland: - 

"As  SO  many  circumstances  seem  to  point  at  the 
great  probability  of  things  "being  speedily  brought  to 
a  crisis  with  France,  it  seems  extremely  desirable  that 
the  Dutch  government  should  come  to  some  determina- 
tion which  they  may  formally  communicate  to  his 
Fajesty's  j'inieters  (either  for  advice  or  simply  as 
a  notification)  respecting  the  line  which  they  mean 
to  follow  pn  the  subject  of  the  Gcheldt."  ^^2) 

It  now  appeared  that  both  parties  had  charges  to  bring 

concerning  the  breach  of  treaties.   In  the  commercial  treaty 

between  Prance  and  England  in  17  86  it  had  been  provided  that 

it  should  not  be  necessary  for  subjects  of  one  of  the  realms 

traveling  in  the  other  to  obtain  special  permission  or  safe 

conduct.  ^^^'      Lord  Grenville's  Alien  Bill,  which  has  already 


(32)  Auckland  MS S.  XXXV,  383.  The  letter  continued:- 

"I  have  already  in  my  public  dispatches  intimated 
the  opinion  of  this  government  that  further  infractions 
or  violations  of  the  rights  and  territory  of  the  Repub- 
lic ought  not  to  be  permitted.  But  the  precise  mode 
and  time  of  bringing  forward  a  question  which  in  the 
first  instance  at  least  concerns  the  Republic  most 
directly  should,  as  you  will  easily  see,  be  suggested 
from  thence,  and  nrt  originate  here.   The  King's  deter- 
mination to  fulfil  his  treaties  has  been  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed as  to  admit  of  no  doubt .   The  opinion  which  this 
government  entertains  of  the  political  expediency  of  the 
Republic  giving  up  to  violence  or  intimidation  any  of 
its  imquestionable  rights  has  also  been  unequivocably 
stated.  The  rest  must  depend,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  the  Dutch  Minister8--but  every  consideration 
makes  it  important  to  know  their  resolution,  as  it  may 
be  material  for  the  regulation  of  many  points  of  our 
conduct . " 

(33)  Martens,  Recueil  de  Trait es  IV,  157-  The  provision  was:- 
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"been  referred  to  wasconf essedly  intended  to  Ta^ble  the  govern- 
ment  to  prevent  any  French  from  coming   into  the  country  ex- 
cept such  as  might  he  considered  desirable.  ^^4)   j*  was, 
therefore,  no  more  than  natural  that,  on  January  7,  1793, 
the  Executive  Council  should  make  complaint,  and  remind  the 
English  Ministers  that : 

"It  is  at  the  very  moment  when  ""^rance  is  accused  in 
the  British  Parliament  of  violating  Treaties,  chat  the 
public  conduct  of  the  two  governments  offers  a  contrast 
so  proper  to  Justify  the  retorting  of  the  accusa- 
tion." ^35^ 

Tn  this  note  Chauvelin  acquiesced  in  the  fact  that  his  offi- 
cial position  had  not  been  recognized,  but  remarked  that  this 
could  not  "alter  or  destroy  the  quality  of  delegate  from  the 
French  government  with  which  the  undersigned  is  evidently 
invested."  ^renville  had  implicitly  conceded  to  him  as  much 

"II  sera  libre  aux  sujets  et  habitans  des  etats  re- 
spectifs  des  deux  souverains  d'entrer  et  d'aller  litre- 
ment  et  surement ,  sans  perm.ission  ni  sauf -conduit  general 
ou  special,  soil  par  terre  ou  par  mer,  et  enfin  par 
quelque  chemin  que  ce  soit ,  dans  les  royaumes ,  etats, 
provinces,  terres,  isles,  villes,  bourgs,  places  murees 
cu  non  murees,  fortif iees  ou  non  fortifiees,  ports  et 
domains  de  I'un  et  de  1 'autre  souverain  situes  en  Europe, 
quels  qu'ils  puissent  etre,  et  d'en  revenir,  d'y  sejourner, 
ou  d'y  passer,  et  d'y  achiter  aussi  et  acquirer,  a  leur 
choix,  toutes  les  choses  necessaires  pour  leur  subsistance 
et  pour  leur  usage;  et  ils  seront  trait es  reciproquement 
avec  toute  sorte  de  bienveillance  et  de  faveur." 
It  was  further  provided  that  such  persons  should  conduct 
themselves  conformably  to  the  lav/s  of  t/rie  states  in  which 
they  ^ere   sojourning. 

(34)  33  Geo.  III.  C.4. 

(35)  Debrett, State  Papers  I,  232. 
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"by  the  reply  which  had  "been  made  to  the  explanations  which 
had  "been  sent  "by  the  French  '''inistsr  on  PeceralDer  27.  "But  in 
this  case  the  note  was  returned  immediately,  "as  "being  total- 
ly inadmissa"ble,  Monsieur  Chauvelin  assuming  therein  a  char- 

(Xp.) 

acter  which  is  not  acknowledged."       Apparently  thinking 
that  he  had  not  acted  In  a  sufficiently  inconsistent  manner, 
on  receiving  a  second  note  which  Chauvelin  sent  to  him  on 
January  7,  Grenville,  two  days  later,  sent  a  reply.   The  re- 
ceipt of  the  note  was  acknowledged,  and  Chauvelin  was  reminded 
that  in  the^  conversation  on  Jroveraber  29  the  English  Minister 
had  agreed  to  receive  non-official  commxinications .   It  was 
recalled  that  a  reply  had  "been  sent  to  the  note  of  Decem"ber 
27,  and  as  a  reason  for  not  sending  an  answer  to  the  one  under 
consideration  Grenville  said  in  conclusion: - 

"I  do  not  know  in  what  capacity  you  address  me  the 
letter  which  T  have  just  received;  "but  in  every  case 
it  would  "be  necessary  to  know  the  resolutions  which 
shall  ''-av°  "been  taken  in  France,  in  consequence  of 
what  has  already  passed,  "before  I  can  enter  into  any  new 
explanations,  especially  with  respect  to  measures  founded 
in  a  great  degree  on  those  motives  of  jealousy  and  un- 
easiness which  I  have  already  detailed  to  you."  ^37) 

On  January  11,  Chauvelin  notified  Grenville  that  on  ac- 
count of  its  violation  "by  the  English,  and  the  refusal  of  an 


(36)  Dehrett, State  Papers  I,  233. 

(37)  De"brett ,  State  Papers  I,  235.  The  note  to  which  this  was 
a  reply  alleged  an  unfaii"  treatment  of  the  Trench  "by  the 
English  officials  in  the  enforcement  of  the  proclamation 
relating  to  the  export  of  grain- 
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explanation,  the  French  would  consider  the  commercial  treaty- 
annulled .   Again  the  l^lnglish  Minister  ordered  that  the  letter 

(38)  - 

be  returned.       On  the  next  day  Le  urun's  reply  to  Crren- 

ville's  note  of  recember  31  reached  London.   Chauvelin  im- 
mediately requested  an  interview  with  the  English  Minister 
and  assured  him  that  he  would  "not  attach  any  importance  to 
the  form  of  this  private  conversation."  '^^  Grenville  con- 
sented, and  requested  that  Chauvelin  make  his  communications 
in  writing..  ^^*^'  According  to  the  minute  of  this  interview 
which  the  English  T'^inister  sent  to  Lord  Auckland,  Chauvelin 
began  by  saying  that  since  the  end  of  December  he  had  been 
acting  according  to  explicit  instructions  from  the  executive 
council.  He  then  presented  Le  Brun's  note.   In  addition  to 
this,  permission  was  requested  to  have  more  frequent  con- 
versations with  Grenville  privately,  if  he  could  not  be  rec- 
ognized officially.   The  English  Minister  took  both  this  re- 
quest and  Le  Brun's  note  under  consideration,  and  promised 

(41) 
to  give  his  answer  later. 

LeBrun's  note,  a,fter  assurances  of  a  continued  desire 

for  peace  on  the  part  of  Prance,  took  up  the  questions 

v/hich  Grenville  had  raised  in  his  paper  of  Decenber  31. 


(38)  Debrett,  State  Papers,  I.,  236. 

(39)  "         "     "  I,,  237. 

(40)  "         "     "  I.,  2.-^7. 

(41)  Auckland  JLSS  . ,  XXXVI.,  25. 
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With  regard  to  the  dec.''ee  of  Novem'bei-'  19,  tlie  former  a-rgu- 
ments  vised  by  Chauvelin,  v/ere  repeated  and  ainplified.  The 
writer  continued: - 


"Vfe  have  said,  a.nd  we  desire  to  repee.t  it  that  the  de- 
cree of  the  19th  of  November  coxild  not  have  a.ny  application 
imless  to  the  single  case  in  which  the  general  will  of  a 
nation,  cleexly  and  uneciuivocallj''  expressed,  should  call 
the  Prench  na,tion  to  its  assistance  a.nd  fraternity.   Se- 
dition ca,n  certainly  never  be  construed  into  the  general 
Y/ill.   These  t\;o  ideals  mutue.lly  repel  eacii  other,  since  a 
sedition  is  not,  a.nd   cannot  be  e.ny   other  tlta.n  the  move- 
ment of  a  small  number  e.gainst  the  nation. at  large;  and 
this  movement  would  ces.se  to  be  sedition,  provided  a.ll  the 
meifibers  of  a  society  shoiild  at  once  rise,  either  to  cor- 
rect their  government,  or  change  its  form  in  to to,  or  for 
any  other  object," 

"Thus,   when  by  this  natural  interi)reta.tion  the  decree 
of  the  19th  of  November  is  reduced  to  v.^he.t  it  truly  im- 
plies, it  v/ill  be  found  that  it  announces  nothing  more 
than  an  act  of  general  will,  and  that  beyond  any  doubt, 
doiibt,  a.nd  so  effectua.lly  founded  on  right,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  to  express  it." 


Concerning  tlie  general  issue,  the  Executive  Council 
denied  that  France  intended  to  become  a  universal  a.rbi- 
tress  of  treaties,  or  tjiat  she  desired  to  impose  laws  on 
anyone,  a.nd  continued:   "She  has  renounced  a.nd  again  re- 
nounces every  contest;  &,nd  her  occupation  of  the  Low  Coim- 
ties  shall  only  continue  through  the  war,  and  the  time 
v/hich  may  be  necessai^y  to  the  Belgia.ns  to  insui'e  a.nd  con- 
solidate their  liberty."   As  to  the  Scheldt,  it  v/as  ar- 
gued thc.t  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance  to  either 
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England  or  Holland,  tut   of  considerable  importance  to 
Belgium.   It  had  "been  closed  withou.t  the  consent  of  the 
Belgians,  and  this  action  v/as  therefore  contrary  to  the 
riglits  of  nature  ajid  of  nations.   Still,  it  was  said  in 
conclusion: - 


"WTien  ^hat  nation  (the  Belgians)  shall  "be  found  in 
fuij.  enjo^auent  of  lil^erty,  when  its  general  v/ill  can  lav;- 
fully  declare  itself  without  shackles,   then,  if  England 
and  Hollfi,nd  still  attach  some  importance  to  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt , Prance  v/ill  not  oppose  it;  she  ?/ill  know  how 
to  respect  their  independence  even  in  their  errors."   (42) 


In  his  reply,  Grenville  professed  to  find  all  of  these 
explanations  imsatisfactory.   In  answer  to  Le3run*s  asser- 
tion that  the  French  \7o\ild  "be  o"bliged  to  proceed  to  hos- 
tilities if  England  maintained  her  liai'ghty  attitude  and 
hostile  preparations,  it  was  sa-id:- 

"I  feel,  hov/ever,  tha,t  in  ansv/er  to  v;hat  you  say  on 
the  su"bject  of  our  preparations,  I  ought  to  inform  you,  in 
the  most  express  terms,  that,  under  the  existing  circtim- 
stances,  all  those  mea,siires  v/ill  he  persisted  in  Iiere 
which  shall  "be  judged  expedient  for  enabling  us  to  protect 
the  security,  the  tranquility,  and  the  rights  of  this 
co^xntr;/,  to  support  those  of  our  allies,  and  to  oppose  a 
barrier  to  views  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  always 
d^^ngeroTis  to  the  rest  of  Europe;   but  wliich  become  much 
more  so  v/hen  they  are  supported  by  the  jiropagation  of 
principles  destructive  of  all  order  e.nd  Society."   (43) 

(42)  Pebrett,  State  Papers,  I.,  237. 

(43)  "        "       "     I.,  241, 
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It  was  nov;  clear  that,  in  order  to  force  France  to 
hostilities,  the  English  ministers  must  take  anotlier  line. 
From  Le  Brun's  note  it  was  appar-ent  that,  if  given  an  op- 
portunity, the  Executive  Council  would  prohahly  make  even 
fitrther  concessions  v/itl-i  reference  to  the  points  v/hich 
were  in  dispute.   This,  a-s  will  he  seen,  they  afterwards 
endeavored  to  do.  But  the  English  administration  liad  al- 
ready "begun  to  search  for  a  more  general  ground  for  war. 
In  his  private  letter  accompanying  a  copy  of  Le  Brun's 
note,  which  he  termed  "Che.uvelin's  last  hijxaole  paper", 
Grenville  announced  this  fact  to  Auckland.   The  English 
Ainbassador  had  finallj'-  seciired  an  expression  from  the 
Dutch,   In  his  letter  to  Lord  Grenville  which  accompanied 
it,  on  January  11,  he  said:- 


"I  hope  that  you  v/ill  have  "been  satisfied  with  answer 
given  on  the  part  of  the  States  General  hy  the  Greiffiers 
to  my  note;  it  certainly  speaks  out.   There  is  no  objectio 
to  the  printing  of  a  transla,tion  of  it,  together  with  a 
proper  extract  of  ];iine ;  I  have  rea.son  even  to  believe  that 
the  Dutch  ministers  would  be  glad  to  see  those  papers  come 
to  Holland  in  our  nev/spapers , "   (44) 


In  reply  to  this  reqiiest,  Grenville,  who  ha,d  received 
Le  Brun*s  note  tv/o  days  before,  wrote  on  Januai'y  15,  1793:- 


(44)   Dropmore  Papers,  II,,  365. 
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"I  had  given  directions  for  publishing  the  Greiffiers 
letter  to  you,  "but  upon  reconsidering  that  i)aijer  I  aia 
afraid  the  puolication  v/ox'ld  do  nore  harm  tha.n   good  here. 
It  is,  I  doubt  not,  adapted  to  the  present  temper  of  the 
Republic,  "but  the  expressions  of  still  hoping  to  preserve 
peace  "by  adhering  to  neutrality  wo\'ld  be  constrr^ed  here 
to  exclude  all  measT'res  to  be  taken  on  the  general  view 
of  affairs,  and  for  the  object  of  restraining  the  progress 
of  French  arms  and  French  jjrinciples,  even  though  we 
shoiJld  not  be  the  inunediate  objects  of  attack.   In  truth, 
the  Republic  ought  to  convince  herself  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  otir  acquiescing  in  all  that  has  happened,  vv-ith  no 
better  security  against  its  recurring  than  e.  tacit  dis- 
avowal, or  even  an  express  assurance."   (45) 


If  this  was  a  correct  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the 
English  ministers,  it  is  evident  that  it  w^ould  have  been 
exceedingly  difficult  for  the  French  to  have  maintained 
peace  under  the  circumstances  v/hich  then  existed. 

Lord  Grenville  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  give  furth- 
er evidence  of  this  intention.   On  Januai'y  17,  the  day  be- 
fore he  sent  his  reply  to  Le  Brun's  paper,  Chauvelin  sent 
a  second  note  to  the  English  Minister.  He  first  asked 
whether  the  King  v/ould  receive  his  letters  of  credence  as 
Minister  of  the  French  Republic.   If  not,  he  inquired 

whether  he  was  to  be  classed  v/it}i  other  foreigners  under 

(46) 
the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Alien  Bill,     Three  days 

later,  he  was  informed  that  he  v/ould  be  received  in  no 


(45)  Auckland  IJLSS,,  JDOVI  , ,  37. 

(46)  Bebrett,  State  Papers,  I.,  243. 
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other  ca.pacity  than  as  "Minister  from  His  Most  Christian 

Majesty",  and   therefore  that  he  coiiild  "be  recosnized  ""but 

as  a  private  person",  and  as  such  would  "retvirn  to  the 

(47) 
general  ms-ss  of  foreigners  resident  in  England,"    The 

meaning  of  such  a  comraunication  required  no  explanation. 
It  only  remained  now  to  force  Prance,  if  possible,  to  meJce 
the  declaration.  An  occasion  for  accomplishing  this  was 
a-li'eady  approaching. 

On  January  12,  1793,  Brissot  made  a  report  to  the  na- 
tional Convention  on  the  rela,tions  v/ith  England.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  repoi^t  of  the  Committee  of  Genera>l  Defence, 
the  Convention  passed  a  decree  instructing  the  Executive 
Council  to  maJce  four  cominunications  to  England:   First, 
the  Coimcil  was  to  assure  the  English  government  that  the 
French  desired  peace  and  v/oxild  respect  the  independence  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies  a,E  long  as  they  did  not  at- 
ta,ck  France,   The  English  were  to  be  requested  to  enforce 
the  coiomercial  treaty  of  1786  with  respect  both  to  French- 
men travelling  freely  in  the  country  and  to  the  regula- 
tions of  trade.  Finally,  an  explanation  of  the  hostile 
preparations  v/hich  were  being  made  was  to  be  demanded;  and 
if  satisfactory  was  not  given  on  all  these  points,  imme- 

(47)   Debrett,  State  Papers,  I,,  243, 
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(48) 
diate  measiufes  were  to  be  taken  for  defence.    The  news 

of  the  condemnation  of  the  French  king  had  also  now  reach- 
ed England,  e-nd  both  of  these  auctions  were   considered  by 
the  ministers  as  a,diairably  fitted  to  a,dvance  tlieir  plans. 

(48)  Le  Monite\jir,  Jamiary  15,  1793. 

"La  Convention  llationale,  apres  avoir  entendu  le 
rapport  de  son  Comite  de  defendu  generale,  decrete:- 
"1,   Que  le  Conseil  execu.tif  est  charge  de  declarer  &.u 
goxivernement  d* Angle  terre,  que  1*  intent  ion  de  la  Repub- 
lique  Prancaise  est  d'entretenir  l*hannonie  et  la,  fratei — 
nite  avec  la  ITation  Anglaise,  de  respecter  son  independ- 
ence et  celle  de  sas  a.llies,  tant  que  I'Angleterre  on  ses 
allies  ne  l'atta,queront  pas. 

"2.  Le  Conseil  executif  est  cha.rge  de  demander  au  govern- 
ment d'Angleterre  1  "execution  de  1 'article  IV.  du  tra^ite 
de  commerce  de  1786;  et  en  consequence  que  les  citoyens 
Francais,  voyageant  ou  resident  en  Angle terre,  cessent 
d'etre  assujettis  axjx  formes  hxuniliantes  prescrites  par 
I'acte  dii  parlement  du  mois  de  decembre  dernier,  et  puis- 
sent  voyager  et  resider  tranquillement  en  Angleterre, 
ainsi  que  les  Anglais  le  sont  en  France. 

"3.  Le  Conseil  executif  est  charge  de  dema.nder  au  gouvern 
ment  d 'Angleterre  que  les  Francais  puissent  librement, 
comine  les  autres  etranges,  exportes  de  le  Grande  -  Bretagn 
et  de  I'Irlande  les  grains  et  autres  denree  et  provisions, 
et  qu'ils  ne  puissent  etre  assujettis  a  aucune  a,utre  pro- 
hibition que  les  etranges,  conformement  au  traite  1786. 
"4,  Enfin,  le  Conseil  executif  est  charge  de  demander  a.u 
gouvernment  Anglais  quel  est  l*object  des  a>,rmemens  ordon- 
nes  recemment  par  lui,  et  s'ils  sont  diriges  centre  la 
France,  se  re  servant  dans  le  C6,s  d»un  refus  de  satisfac- 
tion stir  tous  ces  points,  de  prendre  immedia.tement  les 
measures  que  1* interest  et  a  siirete  de  la  Republique  ex- 
igent." 
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Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter  to  his  "brother  on  January  19, 
said:  - 

"The  first  question,  of  guilty,  decided  almost  unan- 
imously; the  third,  thj.it   punisl'unent  should  be  inflicted, 
v;as  deferred  to  the  16th.  Brissot's  report,  which  you 
will  see  in  the  French  papers,  seems  well  enough  calcu- 
lated for  our  purpose.   The  thing  must  nov/  come  to  its 
point  in  a  few  days;  5,nd  v/e  shall,  I  trust,  have  appea,red 
to  the   pmblic  here  to  have  put  the  French  completely  dans 
leur  tort."   (49)  "     *     " 

It  was  evident  tliat,  under  the  circiunstances,  the  pop- 
ular feeling  against  France  would  reexh  its  height  when 
Louis  v/as  executed.   Pitt  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
this  fact  for  the  action  which  he  expected  would  finally 
induce  the  French  to  decl£j:'e  v/ar.  He  excordingly  arranged 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  to  order  Chauvelin 

to  le5,ve  England  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  execu- 

(50) 
tion  should  reach  London,     On  January  24  the  news  v/as 

received,  and  Chauvelin  was  ordered  to  retire  from  the 

(51) 
Kingdom  within  eight  days.    On  the  sroiie  day,  Grenville 


(49)  Buckingham,  Courts  and  Cabinets,  II.,  237. 

(50)  Dropmore  Pa.pers  II.,  271-272,  Pitt  v.^rote  to  Gren- 
ville; January  23:- 

"I  rather  think  you  ought  to  propose  to  the  King  to  put 
off  the  Lrav/ing-Rcom,  and  to  have  a.  Council  at  the  Queen's 
Horse  for  the  purpose  of  me.king  the  order  for  Chauvelin's 
depai-ture.   The  King  told  me  yesterday  he  would  be  ready 
to  ha,ve  the  Council  vyl:.en  the  news  came." 

Grenville  »s  correspondence  v/ith  the  King  is  also  pub- 
lished. 
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v/rote  to  Auckland: - 

"The  "business  is  now  fcroixght  to  its  crisis,  and  I  im- 
agine that  the  next  dispatch  to  you,  or  the  next  but  one, 
will  annou.nce  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Proba-bly 
the  Prench  will  co^'unence  them;  "but  if  not,  after  a,ll  lines 
of  communication  are  interrupted  of  necessity,  and  after 
8.11  ]:ope  of  sPvtisfactory  explcuiation  is  over,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  remain  any  longer  1  e s  bras  croises,  'vvith  a 
great  force  ready  for  action,  that  force  avov/edly  mea.nt 
against  5^'ance,  and  the  langiiage  and  conduct  of  tha.t  power 
growing  every  day  more  instead  of  less  ground  of  offence 
to  us  and  all  the  v/orld."   (52) 

Eefore  the  nev/s  of  Chauvelin's  disinissal  reached 
Prance,  Le  Brun  ha.d  decided  to  laeJce  a  final  effort  to  pre- 
serve peace.  Maret,  v/ho  had  described  himself  ratlier  too 
rosea tely  as  persona  grata  to  the  English  ministers,  was 
sent  as  Charge  d*Aff aires  to  London  to  ma,ke  the  proposals. 
If  Miles  reported  his  statements  correctly,  he  was  author- 
ized to  give  England  practically  eve-ry   assurance  that  ha,d 
"been  asked.   In  addition,  he  was  to  suggest  tha,t  DumoUr^^*~ 
come  to  London  as  a  special  minister  for  negotiating  a 
treaty,  When  Iferet  reached  London  and  heard  of  Chauve- 
lin's  dismissal,  he  decided  to  await  further  instructions 
from  Paris  before  attempting  e.n-j   formal  communications.  In 
the  meantime,  the  English  ministers  were  informed  oy   both 
Talleyrand  and  Miles  of  the  nature  of  the  jiroposals  which 
were  to  be  offered.  But  instead  of  giving  Maret  an  oppor- 


(51)  Debrf^t,  State  Papers  I.,  P,45. 

(52)  Dropmore  Pampers  II.,  372. 
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tunity  for  communicating  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  they, 

made  haste,  on  February  4,  to  order  him  to  leave  the  king- 

(53) 
dom  within  three  days. 


For  the  avowed  purpose  of  delaying  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  that  quarter  until  Holland  should  be  in  a 
better  position  to  defend  herself,  the  English  ministers 
had  consented  for  Auckland  to  conduct  a  negotiation  v/ith 
Duiiioning.   On  the  very  day  that  Maret  was  ordered  tc 
leave  London,  instructions  were  sent  to  Auckland  to  guide 
him  in  managing  this  affair.   According  to  these  instruc- 
tions, if  the  French  general  should  submit  to  every  con- 
dition which  v/as  to  be  offered,  a  thing  certainly  improb- 
able from  the  nature  of  them,  the  English  a:!ibassador  v/as 

merely  to  enter  ^Jitc  discussions  v/ithout  authority  to 

(04) 
reach  definite  conclusions.     But  before  the  negotia- 
tions were  begun,  war  had  been  declared  and  the  nev/s  had 

(53)  For  Talleyrand's  letter  to  Grenville,  see: 

Dropmore  Pajjers,  II,,  374,    For  other  details 
as  to  the  mission  of  Maret:  I'iles,  Correspondence 
of  W.  R.  Miles,  II.,  50  -  65. 

(54)  Auckland  fISS.  ,  XXX\a . ,  426  -  435, 
Pjropmore  Papers,  II.,  377  -  379, 
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reached  England.   As  a  result,  on  February  15,  Auckland 

was  instructed  to  listen  to  v;hat  Dumonriez  had  to  offer, 

(55) 
without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  tenns  v;hatever. 

However,  England  had  already  for  several  v/eeks  been  act- 
ing as  though  hostilities  had  begun.   On  January  IS,  Lord 
Auckland  had  been  authorized  to  furnish  "Monsieurs  and 
the  Comte  d'Artois"  v/ith  six  thousand  pounds  in  order  to 

enable  them  to  visit  the  Courts  of  Europe  for  the  purpose 

(56) 
of  furthering  the  royalist  cause.     Six  days  later, 

Grenville  v/rote  that  the  King  had  ordered  that  thirteen 

thousand  of  his  electoi'al  troops  be  assembled  for  use  in 

(57) 
defence  of  the  Dutch  and  to  be  paid  by  them.    On  Jan- 
uary 28,  Parliament  had  been  asked  b;'  the  King  "to  make 
a  further  augmentation  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land," 
The  reasons  assigned  for  this  measure  v/ere,  "that  it  v/as 
necessary  "for  maintaining  the  security  and  rights  of  his 
ovm  dominions;  for  suTjporting  his  allies,  and  for  o^jpos- 

ing  views  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition  on  the  part  of 

(58) 
Prance, " 

Prom  the  negotiations  v/hich  have  been  considered, 

it  is  apparent  that  there  v/ere  three  questions  involved 


(55)  Auckland J.ISS,  XXX    47, 

(56)  •      "    XXXVI.,  108. 

(57)  "      "      "      257, 

(58)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History,  XXX.,  268, 
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in  the  attending  diplomt.tic  discussions.   All  of  them 
v,ere  cited  by  the  English  ministers  as  justifications  of 
their  hostile  attitude  tov/ards  France,   In  order  to  as- 
certain whether  these  questions  were  the  real  causes  of 
this  hostile  policy,  or  were  convenient  pretexts  for  its 
justification,  it  v/ill  oe  necessary  to  examine  them  a 
little  moi^e  closely.   The  situation  -vas  unique.   In  the 
view  of  the  English  adiuinistrat  ion,  the  xJJ^ovisional 
French  government  existed,  in  the  sense  that  it  could  be 
bound  by  treaties,  and  could  have  hostile  measures  di- 
rected against  it.   On  the  other  hand,  it  had  no  official 
existence,  and  therefore  v/as  not  able  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations for  settling  diplomatic  disputes  or  making  peace 
It  is  not  necessary  to  criticize  the  English  ministers 
fox'  their  failure  to  recognize  the  French  Rejjublic  to  ap 
predate  the  illogical  situation  in  v/nich  the  two  nations 
found  themselves  as  a  consequence  of  it.   But,  in  viev/  of 
these  facts,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish adiuinistrat  ion  had  possessed  amicable  inclinations 
it  would  have  been  disijosed  to  v/ait  for  overt  acts  before 
i>roceeding  to  nostile  measures  against  a  tiOvernrrient  that, 
from  its  nature,  could  not  be  expected  to  observe  the 
niceties  of  political  etiquette,   Hov/ever,  in  any    case. 
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England   could   at    any    tia.e   have    deiiianded   exjjlanations   from 
France,    vmiie   the   French  were   never  able   to  mcJce    an    offi- 
cial  coiTirriunicat  ion  to  the   English  governnient.      As   a   re- 
sult,   to    use   the   expression  of  Fox,   England   becanie    engag- 
ed  in  a    ,var  with  a  nation  which   she   could  not   "whip   and 
v/ith  which   she  could  not   treat. 

The   opening   of  the   Scheldt    seems    to  have  been  the 
event   to   Vidiich  the  ministers  v/ere   at    first    inclined   to 
give   emphasis   as  a   provocation.      There   can  be   no    question 
as    to  Englci,nd's   obligation   in  regard   to   that   point,    if 
the   Dutch  had   considered   themselves   aggrieved,   and    had 
called  on  their  ally   for   aid.      Instead   of   this,    immediate 
ly   after   they   heard   of  the   French  decree    the  English  min- 
isters began  and   persisted   in    their  efforts  to    convince 
the    Duitch   that    the    nuestion  required   the  ai'bitrament   of 
war.      This  v/as  done    in   spite   of    the  fact   that  before   the 
specific    incident    occurred  Lord  Auckland  had  assured  the 
States  General   that  England  was    ready  to   aid  her  ally 
whenever   there   v/as  need.      Therefore   it    is  apparent    that 
if   the  English  ministers   aesired  a  continuation  of  peace, 
and  7/ere   led   into  hostilities    in  any  large   degree   by   the 
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Opening  of  the  Scheldt,  they  had,  to  use  Lord  Grenville's 
expression,  become  involved  in  un  extremely  "av/kv/ard  sit- 
uation, " 

As  regards  the  decree  of  November  19,  if  the 
ministers  had  possessed  any  evidence  that  the  French  v/ere 
carrying  on  a  republican  propaganda  in  England,  they 
might  have  had  just  grounds  for  a  breach,  even  though  it 
v/as  quite  apparent  that  the  movement  had  made  no  serious 
headway.    It  has  been  seen  that  those  \who  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  official  expressions  of  opinion  in  proclajTia- 
tions  una  other  public  documents  freely  made  such  asser- 
tions.   The  obvious  thing  for  the  ministers  to  have  done 
v/ould  have  been  to  have  r>roduced  some  concrete  evidence 
to  substantiate  their  allegations,   Tn  the  latter  part 
of  December,  1792,  and  the  earlier  days  of  January,  1793, 
when  dxx   effort  was  being  made  to  convince  prominent  "V/higs 
that  the  country  was  threatened  by  serious  dangers,  some 
evidence  of  this  kind  might  have  been  very   useful.   That 
it  would  probably  have  been  brought  forward  if  it  had 
existed  is  apparent  from  a  letter  which  Lord  Grenville 
wrote  to  Lord  Auckland  on  January  1:- 


"We  have  some  idea  of  laying  before  a  secret 
coiruiiittee  of  the  two  houses  (very  siaall  in  nuiriber)  some 
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particulars  of  the  designs  which  have  been  in  agitation 
here,  enough  to  enable  them  without  rer^orting  particular 
facts,  and  still  less  naines  or  papers  (nfuries  indeed,  they 
need  not  know)  to  say  that  they  are  satisfied  that  such 
plans  have  been  in  agitation.   Could  you  supply  us  with 
anything  tnat  might  tend  to  the  saine  object;  it  mi{^t  be 
very  useful  in  the  viev/  of  embarking  the  nation  heartily 
in  the  support  of  a  war  if  unavoidable,"   (59) 


The  third  consideration,  v/hich  v/as  brought  for- 
v/ard  by  Grenville  as  early  as  January  15,  and  made  public 
three  days  later  in  the  King's  speech,  v;as  the  general 
issue  of  restraining  the  progress  of  French  arms  and  prin- 
ciples.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  proposed 
as  an  ultimaturri  in  the  note  to  Ohauvelin  on  December  31, 
No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  decide  whether  a  nation 
v»hich  desired  to  remain  neutral,  and  had  not  been  attack- 
ed, Vi^as  justifiable  in  taking  part  in  the  contest  because 
of  the  success  of  the  combatant  v/hich  it  was  less  dis- 
posed to  favor.   However  great  may  have  been  the  conceiv- 
able dcuxger  to  the  traditional  balance  of  power,  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  for  facing  that  issue.   The  French 
were  asking  for  perniission  to  promise  that  they  would 
not  retain  their  conquests,  and,  though  their  sincerity 


(59)   Auckland  MSS, ,  XXXV.,  381. 
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might  have   been  doubted,    it    is  hardly   reasonable   that 
ministers  who   desired  to   preserve   peace   v/ould  have  made 
such  doubts   the  grounds   for  a  war,    especially  when,    in 
that    viev/,    the  war  would  have    been   against    a  powerful 
nation  flushed  with   conquests.      This   conclusion  becomes 
more   difficult  when   it    is   considered   that   the  English 
ministers    began  the   contest   with  the    confident   belief 
that    the  French  had  alniost    reached   the    limit   of   their   re- 
sources,   eind   thay   they  exi^ected   to   be  able    to   bring  the 

( 60 ) 
hostilities   to  an  early   and  successful  terniination. 

In  view   of  these   cix'cuiTistances,    it   does  not 
seem  to   adniit   of   doubt    that    the  English  iriinisters   con- 


(60)      Several    occasions  have   already  been   indicated   on 
vifhich  Lord  Grenville   expressed   to  Lord  Auckland  his 
confiuence    in  the   superiority   of  the   preparations   which 
England  had  made   for  war   to    those   of  the   French. 

When  Pitt,    on  January   20,    1795,    told  Loughbo- 
rough  that   he   had   decided   to   go    to  war  he   proceeded   ac- 
coi'ding   to  Maliuesbury' s   record   of  Loughborough's    state- 
ment,   to   add:- 

"That   the   nation  v/as  nov/  disposed  for  war, 
v/hich  ifiiglat   not   be    the    case   six  v/eeks  hence.      That  v/e 
were    in  much  greater  f orvsrardness    than   the   ^^rench.      They 
only   six  ships   of   line   in   the  Mediterranean  -   we   up- 
wards  ol    twenty;    that   he  had   two  millions   ready,    and 
that   he    trusted    the    surplus    of  his   pei-manent   revenue 
v/ould   be    60,000   pounds   a  year.      That    the   Dutch  were 
quite   right,    and   in  earnest:    that    Russia  was   willing   to 
go   all   lengths;    that  Spain  was   ready   to   join,    and    that 
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sciously  endeavored  to  provoke  the  declaration  of  vy&.r 
vifhich  was  made  by  the  French.   It  is  alniost  equally  ajj- 
parent  that  the  reasons  which  have  been  considered  do  not 
afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  purposes  of  the 
English  adiainistration.   Therefore,  it  is  proper  to  in- 
quire whether  there  is  evidence  of  other  motives  for  such 
a  v/ar  than  those  which  v^ere  assigned  at  the  time  it  v/as 
begun.   In  order  to  answer  this  inquiry,  it  v/ill  be  nec- 
essary to  consider  several  facts  which  have  not  before 
been  mentioned.   In  estimating  the  significance  of  the 


all  the  little  po'wers  only  waited  on  our  giving  the  sig- 
nal. " 

Malmesbury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  II,,  502, 

The  minister  in  a  letter  to  Westmoreland,  on 
December  9,  1792,  said  apropos  the  prospective  outbreak 
of  hostilities:   "The  spirit  of  the  country  seems  -within 
the  last  ten  days  to  have  taken  so  favourable  a  turn  that 
I  think  we  may  look  with  great  confidence  to  the  event, 
especially  as  our  revenues  in  point  of  finance  are  such 
as  v/ill  exceed  expectations." 

Saloman,   William  Pitt,  I.,  599.    See  also: 

Wilberforce,  Life  of  Willianri  Wilberforce,  II., 
10. 

Hansard,  Pari iarr.entax-y  History,  XXX.,  557, 
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additional  evidence  v/hich  v/ill  be  introduced,  it  is  es- 
sential to  remerriber  that,  after  deliberate  preparations 
fOi-  '.var,  England  had  systematicallv  incited  France  to  be- 
gin hostilities.   It  v;ill  appear  from  the  discussions  in 
the  succeeding  chajjters  that  her  chief  purposes  in  the 
course  of  the  contest  which  ensued  seem  to  have  been  to 
reduce  the  power  of  her  ancient  rival  and  to  get  posses- 
sion of  her  colonies.   Tinally,  in  considering  the  ef- 
forts to  mtiJce  peace  in  1796  and  1797,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  English  ministers  insisted  on  retaining  the  more 
valuable  of  their  coniiuests  as  a  sine  (jua  non  of  the  pa- 
cification, until  they  are  forced  by  internal  concerns 
to  become  less  pretentious  in  their  claims.   Talsen  to- 
gether, these  facts  constitute,  at  least,  an  interesting 
ground  for  suspicion. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  not  without  signif- 
icance to  observe  the  state  of  mind  of  a  supporter  of  the 
administration  after  the  events  of  August,  1792  in  5'ra.nce. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  that  month,  a  nev/spaper  v/hich 
supported  the  Minister  suggested: - 

"The  consequences  of  a  war  at  this  time  betv/een 
Prance  and  Great  Britain  v/ould  be  that  the  fc  mner  v/ould 
be  dispossessed  of  all  its  possessions  both  in  the  "^ast 
and  V/est  Indies;  that,  the  works  of  Chei'bourg  would  be 
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destroyed;  and  that  our  quondani  rival  v/ould  be  unable 
again  to  lift  her  head  as  a  maritime  power  for  at  least 
a  centux-y  -  perhaps  two,"   (61) 

The  same  j^aper  concluded  on  the  following  day:- 


"If  the  mind  of  Mr,  Pitt  were  not  as  generous 
as  it  is  confessed  to  be  enlightened,  5"rance,  for  a  per- 
fidy that  has  been  constant,  ndght  receive  such  a  check 
as  would  humble  her  for  ages,    From  India  the  French 
niight  be  driven  at  once  by  the  arrriy  of  Corrovallis;  and 
the  West  Indies  might  also  be  freed  from  a  T.eople  v/hich 
has  become  the  natural  enemy  of  Britain,"   (63) 


These  quotations  indicate  a  state  of  mind  which 
at  that  time  v^as  natural  to  a  jjatriotic  Briton,   The 
French  governnient  seemed  to  be  entirely  disorganized.  The 
country  had  been  wasted  by  several  years  of  continuous 
internal  disorders.   It  v/as,  therefore,  not  strange  that 
to  an  Englishrnan,  France  appeared  to  have  lost  the  chief 
elements  of  her  forriier  greatness  and  to  lie  helpless  at 
the  feet  of  Great  Britain, 

It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  a  specific  mo- 
ment when  the  mind  of  the  English  Minister  ceased  to  be 
as  enlightened  as  it  was  described  by  his  editorial  par- 
tizan.    It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there  were 


(61 J   The  Oracle,  August  ^S,  179  3, 
(62)    "     "        "     29.  1792, 
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several  reasons  v;hy,  under  the  existing  conditions,  the 
war  could  not  have  been  begun  irrane.diately,  even  though 
it  had  been  thought  desirable.    A  pretext  had  to  be 
found  on  v^hich  it  could  be  justified  to  other  nations, 
and  more  especially  to  the  English  Parliament  and  people. 
A  strong  opxjosition  party,  v/hich  had  already  thwarted  one 
of  the  hostile  projects  of  the  Minister,  had  to  be  divid- 
ed and  v.-eakened.   At  the  sanrie  time,  the  popular  mind  had 
to  be  excited  to  such  a  sense  of  danger  from  the  French, 
that  hostile  measures  against  them  v/ould  i'eceive  general 
support. 

By  October  l;j,  1792,  Pitt  wx-ote  to  Auckland 
that  his  preparations  for  v/ar  had  already  been  cai'ried 

to  such  an  extent  that  it  v^as  necessary  to  call  Parlia- 

(63) 
ment  at  an  earl:;-  date.    The  efforts  to  divide  the  Whigs, 

v/hich  had  been  begun  for  other  reasons,  were  ^.ersisted  in 
v^ith  vigor.   A  propaganda  of  opposition  to  French  prin- 
ciples was  also  kept  up.   But  hitherto  there  j/as  no  j^re- 
text  which  could  justify  an  interference  in  the  conti- 
nental troubles.    V/hen  the  news  reached  England  that  the 
French  had  officially  determined  to  open  the  Scheldt, 

(63)   Auckland  MSS.,  XXXTV. ,  85. 
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that  vifant  v/as  supplied.   No  time  was  sjent  in  ascertain- 
ing the  v;ishes  of  the  Dutch.   On  the  othex*  hand,  the  com- 
munications  vfhich  were  irriniediately  sent  to  the  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague  implied  that  hostilities  had  been  decid- 
ed upon.    In  the  meantime,  v/ithin  less  than  a  week  after 
this  news  was  received,  an  extraordinary  measure  \.'as  put 
into  effect  which  was  intended  to  have  the  doable  result 
of  forcing  the  division  of  the  Whigs  and  inciting  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  French, 
Organizations  sprang  up  irriniediately  to  carry  on  this 
propaganda.    It  was  preached  from  the  pulpit,  heralded 
in  the  press  and  distributed  in  tracts  to  those  who  fre- 
quented the  streets.    By  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  French  King,  the  excitement  had  reached  its  height. 
By  December  IS,  1792,  Surges  wrote  to  Auckland:   "The 
spirits  of  our  people  are  higher  than  you  can  imagine. 
There  appears  to  be  but  one  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  -  that  of  loyalty  to  the  King  -  affection  to  the 

existing  constitution  -  ardour  to  support  it  -  and  an 

(64) 
earnest  aesire  to  go  to  war  with  France."    It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that,  with  reference  to  the  execution 
of  Louis,  Grenville  could  write  on  January  24,  1793,  the 


<"4:)   Auckland   fISS.,  XXXV.,  161. 
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day  that  the  nev/s  was  received:   "I  cfmnot  describe  to 
you  the  universal  indignation  it  has  excited  here." 

These  events  have  the  appearance  of  premedi- 
tatea  preliminaries  to  a  program  which  was  designed  for 
the  attainnient  of  specific  purposes.    But,  if  further 
questions  are  asked  concerning  the  nature  of  the  purposes 
of  the  ministers  in  these  proceedings,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  without  recurring  to 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  editorials  v»hich  have 
been  quoted  from  the  Oracle.   However,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rest  the  case  entirely  on  such  slight  evidence. 
It  is  certainly  not  without  significance  that,  in  the 
early  days  of  December,  1792,  at  least  tv;o  members  of  the 
British  Cabinet  v/ere  intriguing  v/ith  a  loyalist  SviTipa- 
thizer  from  Guaaeloupe  to  secure  resistance  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Convention  in  the  T^rench  West 
Indies,  v;ith  the  understanding  that  England  would  send 

assistance  in  the  probable  case  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 

{06) 
tilities  between  that  power  and  Prance,     It  is  also 


(65)   Dropmox-e  Papers,  II.,  .•S73. 

^06)      A  minute  of  an  interviev/  from  v/hich  these  facts 
are  apparent  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office.    The  in- 
terview took  place  on  December  5,  1792,  between  Lord 
Hav/kesbury  and  Mons.  de  Curt.    It  may  be  found  in  the 
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v/orthy   of  note   that   v/hen  Loughborough,    on  January   30, 

1793,  finally  promised  Pitt  to  take  the  Great  Seal,  as 

an  advantage  v/hich  he  anticipated  from  the  v/ar  that  he 

had  detenriined  upon,  the  Minister  mentioned  the  conquest 

(67) 
of  the  French  colonies.    Again,  it  is  suggestive  to 

recall  an  editorial  which  appeared  on  the  day  before  the 
nev/s  of  the  French  declaration  of  v/ar  reached  England  in 
a  ijaper  that  supported  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion.   The  following  is  the  concluding  sunanary  of  a  much 
longer  article; - 


"France  is  the  only  power  whose  maritime  force 
has  hitherto  been  a  balance  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  whose  coifimerce  has  rivaled  ours  in  the  two  worlds; 
v/hose  intrigues  have  fomented  and  kept  alive  ruinous  .^^ars 
in  Inaia,   Could  Fngland  succeed  in  destroying  the  naval 
strength  of  her  rival;  could  she  turn  the  tide  of  that 
rich  comriierce,  v/hich  has  so  often  excited  her  jealousy, 
in  favour  of  her  own  country;  could  she  connect  herself 
v/ith  the  French  establishments  in  either  India,  the  de- 
gree of  coniriiercial  i.rosperity  to  which  these  kingdoms 
ViOuld  then  bf-^  elevated  would  exceed  all  calculations. 
It  v/ould  not  be  the  v^ork  of  a  few  years  only,  but  would 
require  ages  for  France  to  recover  to  the  political  bal- 
ance of  Europe  that  preponderancy  which  she  enjoyed  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution.   Such  is  the  point  of  vit-w  under 
which  governivient  ought  to  consider  the  coiiiniercial  inter- 
ests!  The  indispensible  necessity  of  extinguishing  the 
v/ide  spreading  fire,  whose  devouring  flsanes  will  sooner 
or  later  extend  over  all  Europe;  and  the  v/ell  grounded 
confidence  of  disembarassing  the  coiTimerce  of  Great  Brit- 
Foreign  Office,  France,  Vol.  40. 

(67)   flalmesbury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  II.,  501, 
I'lalmesbury  i't;corded  that  Loughborough  told  him,  "that 
war  v/as  a  decided  measure;  that  Pitt  sav;  it  v;as  inevit- 
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ain  from  those  i!iii.ediments  v/hich  have  so  often  clogged 
its  v/heels,  these  reasons,  adaed  to  the  prospect  of  an- 
nihilating the  Prench  rr.arine,  ought  to  deteiTriine  us  to 
immediate  war,"   (68) 


Such  vms,  probably,  the  two  fold  motive  v/hich 
led  Williaih  Pitt  to  launch  England  on  a  v;ar  which  he  er- 
roneously believed  would  be  of  short  duration.    He  de- 
sired to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  T^rench  arms  and 
French  ideas;  but,  what  was  of  greater  significance,  he 
also  desired  to  complete  the  task  v/hich  had  been  begun 
by  his  father.   He  expected  to  v/rench  from  France  both 
her  conquests  and  her  colonies,  and  to  leave  to  the  rem- 
nant of  her  population,  in  a  reduced  territory,  the  ap- 
parently impossible  task  of  rebuilding  the  institutions 
and  power  which  had  been  destroyed.   But  he  had  begun  an 
undertaking  v/hich  v/as  to  prove  far  more  difficult  than 
he  had  supposed. 

One  of  the  first  united  moves  of  the  new  league 
against  France  tends  to  strengthen  the  gx'ounds  for  the 
conclusion  v/hich  has  been  reached.    In  the  early  days 


able,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was  begun  the  better.   That 
■'•e  might  possess  Ourselves  of  the  French  islf;Jids,  that 
the  nation  was  now  disposed  for  war,  etc",    Loughbo- 
rough caine  from  a  conversation  v/ith  Pitt  directly  to 
Malmesbury, 

(68)   The  Times,  February  8,  1795. 
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of  April,  1793,  the  nations  which  were  then  engaged  in 
nostilities  ugainst  the  Prench  sent  representatives  to  a 
conference  at  Antv/erp,    Aucklnnd,  v/ho  v/ith  the  Duke  of 
York  repx'esented  England,  announced  that  that  power  was 
in  favor  of  retaining  conquests  that  might  be  made.    As 
her  share,  he  iiientioned  Dunkirk  and  the  French  posses- 
sions in  the  East  and  West  Indies  as  desirable  and  ap- 

(69) 
propriate.     The  war  v/ent  on  and,  if  the  newspaper 

which  v/as  said  to  be  an  authentic  sourse  of  the  views  of 

the  minister's  is  to  be  credited,  for  its  conclusion,  the 

British  aeriic'.nds  were  "indemnity  for  the  past  and  securit; 

(70) 
for  the  future,"    Indeed,  Pitt  hiniself  expressed  the 

Scurie  view  on  the  floor  of  the  house  as  early  as  June, 

(71) 
1793.     So  persistent  v/ex-e  the  ministers  in  their  de- 
mand for  indeiiinity  that,  v/hen,  in  the  autumn  of  1793, 
they  issued  a  manifesto  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the 


(69)   i'or  ciccounts  of  this  conference,  see  Auckland's 
ciispi^tches  in  the  Record  Office,   ?.  0.  Holland,  vqI,  47. 

Also,  a  dispatch  of  Tajjenzien,  on  April  33,  1793, 
as  quoted  by:- 

Sorel,  L'Furope  et  la  Revolution  Erancaise, 
III,,  366-367, 

Sybel,   Geschichte  der  Revolutionzeit ,  II,,  220 
Hdusser,  Deutsche  Geschichte  von  Tode  Frieder- 
i chs   des  Grossen  I,,  491, 
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aid  of  royalists  in  Prance,  the  righit  to  such  a  return 

(72) 
v/as  insisted  upon.    Ho//  consistently  this  pux^jjose  v/as 

jjursued  ana  the  circuiiistances  that  finally  dictated  its 

partial  abandonirtent  /.'ill  appear  in  the  following  pages. 


(70)  True  Briton,  December  25,  1794, 

(71)  Hansard,   Parlianientary  History,  XXX.,  1015, 

(72)  London  Gazette,  1793,  947. 
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Chapter  V. 
The  Union  of  Parti e£. 

Not  until  July  1794  did  Pitt  finally  persuade  the  Dvike 
of  Portland  to  sever  his  relaticms  v/ith  Pox  and  swallow  the 
"bait  with  which  he  had  "been  tempted  for  so  many  months. 
This  consuinmation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  was  not 
without  significance  for  the  success  of  his  plans.  Eut  it 
should  not  be  iinagined  that  the  coalition  v;as  so  persistent- 
ly urged  "because  the  Ministers  were  fearful  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation.   It  v/ould  he  as  incorrect  to  conclude  that 
this  remnant  of  the  aristocratic  party  which  nov/  acceded  to 
the  administration  had  experienced  any  change  of  principles. 
It  requires  only  a  hrief  recapitulation  of  the  developments 
which  have  "been  described  to  make  this  apparent. 

The  old  "Whig  party  never  acted  together  again  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  December,  1792.   The  schism 
had  been  growing  since  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
parliam.entar:.'  reform  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  the  v/ar  v;ith  Prance,  there  had  been  a  re- 
alignment which  had  left  little  more  than  the  names  of  the 
former  Whigs  and  Tories.    There  were  now  two  parties  under 
the  respective  leadership  of  William  Pitt  and  Charles  James 
Fox.   In  neither  was  there  any  considerable  unity  of  princi- 
ples.  The  party  which  supported  the  administratitm  favored 
a  war  with  Prance  and  were  opposed  to  parliam.entar:y'  reform. 
But  the  motives  assigned  for  these  views  were  by  no  means 
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the  sanie  in  all  cases.   The  aristocratic  element,  which  had 
recently  heen  added,  were  opposed  tc  reform  from  principle, 
or  interest,  and  favored  the  v/ar  "because  they  "believed  that 
the  existing  institutions  were  in  danger.  Those  who  were 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  vievifs  of  the  Minister  pro- 
fessed tc  oppose  reform  "because  they  deemed  it  ine>cj)edient 
under  the  conditions  v/hich  then  existed.   They  favored  the 
war,  in  part  at  least,  "becaiise  they  "believed  tiiat  England 
could  o"btain  'by   it  certain  coveted  coriU::ercial  and  colonial 
advantages.  The  reiiinant  of   the  aristocratic  Whigs,  who  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  still  adhered 
to  Pox,  really  had  few  viev/s  in  cojiiiaon  with  him.   They  were 
like  those  v/ho  had  forraally  joined  the  ministerial  party 
in  opposing  reform  and  supporting  the  war.   In  everything 
except  name  and  a  possihility  for  the  future,  they  were 
meinhers  of  Pitt's  party.   The  real  opposition  was  coi.iposed 
of  Pox  and  the  half  hundred  Commons  and  half  dozen  Lords, 
who  consistently  favored  reform  and  opposed  the  war.  But 
since  the  early  months  of  1792,  a  third  party,  which  as  yet 
had  had  no  part  in  the  government,  had  "begun  to  make  its 
appearance.   Its  membership  was  chiefly  among  the  non-free- 
holding  class  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  it  could  only 
give  expression  to  its  desires  through  addresses,  petitions^ 
and  similar  medimns.   Singularly  enough,  its  platform  had 
been  formulated  a  decade  before  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
tolerated  if  not  assented  to  by  William  Pitt.   The  most 
significant  political  changes  which  occurred  in  the  next 
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few  years  were  the  grov/th  of  this  third  party  and  the  final 
separation  of  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  from  Pox 
and  those  who  advocated  a  conservative  reforni. 

The  Ministers  kept  up  their  efforts  to  gain  other  in- 
dividual mernbers  of  the  opposition  after  Loughborough  ac- 
cepted the  Great  Seal  in  January,  1793,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  and  Malmesbury  gave  favorable  replies  shortly  after- 
ward.  Lo-;^d  Carlisle  becarae  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  June>-^) 

Gradually,  others  accepted  honors  or  offices  fron  the  adriin- 

(2) 

istration.    The  Duke  of  Portland  still  co/itinued  steadfast, 

though  supporting  the  imnediate  measures  which  the  llinis- 
ters  proposed.   On  September  29,  1793,  Burke  sent  him  an 

elaborate  paper  in  an  effort  to  convince  him  that  Pox  was 

(3) 

a  traitor,  and  to  persuade  hici  to  join  the  adiuinistration. 

The  Duke  replied  that  he  would  continue  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment as  long  as  he  believed  that  the  condition  of  the 
country  made  it  necessary,  but  that  he  was  still  unable  to 
see  sufficient  reason  for  doing  more.  He  concluded:- 

"Parther  than  this  I  can  not  go;   and  so  far  seems 
to  me  to  be  aavancing  no  farther  than  I  have  done,  and 
should  consider  it  my  duty  to  do,  in  any  occasion  of  peril 
or  importance  to  my  country.    In  this  I  nay  be  mistaken, 
as  I  may  have  ^oeen   in  other  instances;   but  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  when  I  have  been  in  long  habits  of  inti- 
macy and  friends -dp,  when  I  have  observed  many  and  strik- 
ing instances  of  very  superior  talents  and  judgiaent, 

(1)  Carlisle  Papers,  701. 

(2)  Morning  Chronicle,  Deceiaber  2,  1793.   A  list  v/as  given 
of  those  v;ho  had  received  honors  and  emoluments  up  to 
this  time,  and  their  offices  named. 

(3)  Observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  particularly 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament;  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Pitzwilliam.   Burke  brought  fifty- 
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the  most  incomparable  integrity,  the  most  perfect 
disinterestedneBs,  I  am  much  disinclined  to  impute  to 
bad  motives  a  conduct,  however  different  and  opposite 
it  may  "be  to  that  which  I  feel  rayBelf  ooliged  to  hold. 

This  may  he  a  great  weakness,  hut  it  is  a  weakness  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  confessing."  ^^' 

However,  Windham,  who  still  refused  to  withdraw  from  the  Duke's 

party,  was  not  so  fortunately  situated,  and  confessed  that  he 

foxind  it  difficult  to  meet  the  arguments  with  which  Pitt 

(5) 

importuned  him. 

The  propaganda  which  had  been  begun  among  the  lower  class- 
es in  1792  was  kept  up  with  considerable  vigor  along  the  same 
lines.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  system  of  spies  and  informers 
which  had  been  inaugurated,  several  acts  of  injustice  were  com- 
mitted on  the  pretext  of  pxinishing  sedition.   On  May  27,  1793, 
John  Prost  was  convicted  for  alleged  sedit ious  words,  which 
had  been  uttered  on  November  27,  1792.   It  was  stated  that, 
while  half  intoxicated,  in  a  coffee  house  he  had  said  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  equality  and  no  King.  ^'   In  the  course  of 
the  year,  several  others  were  convicted  on  less  substantial 
evidence.  Perhaps  the  most  flagraxit  case  was  that  of  William 
Winterbotham,  a  dissenting  minister.  He  was  accused  of  having 
made  seditious  utterances  in  a  sermon  which  was  preached  on 

four  charges  against  Fox. 

(4)  Pitzwilliam,   Correspondence  of  Burke  IV,  165. 

(5)  Saring,  Diary  of  Right  Honourable  William  Windham, 277-278. 

(6)  Howell,  State  Trials  XXII,  471-522. 
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November  5,  1792,  in  commemoration  of  the  revolui^xoa  of  1688. 
No  complaint  had  heen  made  to  the  authorities  until  a  month 
after  the  sermon  was  delivered.   The  statements  which  it  was 
alleged  that  he  had  made  had  been  put  down  from  memory  by  the 
witnesses  for  the  Crown  who  had  also  waited  a  month  before  mak- 
ing their  notes.  Winterbotham  and  others  who  had  heard  him 
denied  that  he  had  used  such  expressions.   Yet  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  '"   Under  the  more 

(7)  Howell,  State  Trials  XXII,  823-826.   The  more  important  of 
the  statements  of  the  preacher  which  had  fixed  themseives 
so  firmly  in  the  memories  of  his  hearers  were  given  as 
follows  in  the  indictment : 

'•The  laws  made  at  that  time  (1688)  have  been  since 
abused  and  brought  into  disuse;  and  it  behooves  me  to  speak 
of  the  present  time." 

"Why  are  your  streets  and  poor  houses  crowded  with 
poor,  but  because  of  oppressive  laws  and  taxes?  I  am  as- 
tonished that  you  are  quiet  under  these  grievances,  and  do 
not  stand  forth  in  defence  of  your  rights." 

"You  fancy  that  you  are  under  a  good  government  and 
mild  laws,  but  it  is  no  such  thing." 

"When  there  is  a  demand  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  supply,  they  deny  it  at  first,  and  on  a  second 
demand,  there  are  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  will  grant 
it,  and  they  will  share  it  aunong  them." 

"We  have  as  much  right  to  stand  up  as  they  did  in 
France  for  our  liberty." 

"His  Majesty  was  placed  upon  the  throne  upon  condition 
of  keeping  certain  laws  and  rules;  and  if  he  does  not  ob- 
serve  them  he  has  no  more  right  to  the  throne  than  the 
Stuarts  had." 

"Under  these  grievsinceB  'tis  time  to  stand  forth  in 
defence  of  your  rights." 

As  an  enlightening  commentary  on  the  ability  of  these 
witnesses  to  remember  so  accurately,  one  of  them  thought 
that  "Stuart"  meant  "some  office  under  the  Crown." 

For  other  sources  of  information  concerning  these 
and  the  other  trials  which  will  be  referred  to,  see  the 
psuuphlets  of  which  the  titles  will  be  found  in  the  append- 
ed bibliography. 
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vigorous  procedure  of  the  Scottish  Courts,   Muir  and  Palmer 
had  already  received  more  severe  sentences  for  similar  offenceb. 

In  the  meantime,  since  the  events  of  December,  1792,  the 
papers  which  supported  the  administration  had  made  almost 
daily  attacks  on  "both  the  public  and  private  character  of 
Pox.   The  Morning  Chronicle  did  not  exaggerate  when  it  said 
on  January  2,  1794: 

"Mr.  Fox,  for  more  than  twelve  months  past,  has  been 
most  violently  attacked  in  a  continued  series  of  Minis- 
terial libels,  without  the  least  proof  of  any  mismanage- 
ment in  office,  or  dishonourable  practice  in  opposi- 
tion. Thus  unblemished  in  his  public  conduct,  in- 
defatigable pains  have  been  taken  to  blacken  his 
private  character;  and  when  facts  are  wanting  to  sup- 
port the  attempt,  bad  intentions  are  alleged  against 
him  as  a  positive  charge. "^3' 

In  Jantiary  1793,  Pox  had  written  a  Justification  of  his  con- 
duct in  his  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  V/estminster.  ^^'      On 
February  20,  the  Whig  Club,  from  which  the  seceding  members 
of  the  party  had  not  yet  withdrawn,  formally  assured  the  dis- 
credited leader  of  its  confidence.       In  consequence  of  this 

(8)  Por  confirmation  of  the  facts  which  are  stated  in  the 
paragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  exeimine  the  columns  of 
anj'  of  the  papers  which  were  supporting  the  administration. 
Pew  days  passed  that  they  did  not  contain  some  reference 
of  this  kind. 

(9)  A  Letter  from  the  Rt .  Hon.  Charles  James  Pox  to  the  worthy 
and  independent  Electors  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
Westminster,   January  26,  1793. 

(10)  True  Briton,  February  23,  1793.   The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  which  was  sent  to  Pox  and  published,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Club,  in  all  the  papers: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Club  think  it  their  duty,  at  this 
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action,  Elliott,  Windham,  Sheffield,  Burke  and  forty  other 
members   sent  a  public  letter  of  resignation  from  the  organi- 
zation. (11)  But  as  late  as  January  15,  1793,  the  Cluh  had 
drunk  the  regular  toast,  \he  Duke  of  Portland  and  the  Whig 
interests',  while  his  Grace  was  present  and  had  a  share  in  the 


extraordinary  juncture,  to  assure  the  Rt .  Hon.  Charles 
James  Pox  that  all  the  arts  of  misrepresentation  which 
have  "been  so  industriously  used  of  late  for  the  purpose 
of  caluminating  him,  have  had  no  other  effect  upon  them 
than  confirming, strengthening  and  increasing  their  at- 
tachment to  him." 

(11)  True  Briton,  March  6,  1793.  After  reciting  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  letter  of  Fox  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  club,  this  paper  continued: 

"The  points  in  which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  dis- 
sent from  Fr .  Fox  are  of  too  high  importance  and  touch  too 
closely  the  present  interests  and  safety  of  this  ountry 
to  admit  of    our  acquiescence  in  any  doubtful  or  equi- 
vocal declarations  concerning  them.  We  have  certainly 
thought  the  tendency  of  the  principal  measures  which  Mr. 
Fox  has  proposed  or  supported  at  the  present  period, 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  according 
to  the  views  entertained  by  us  of  those  interest;  and  that 
they  increase  in  an  eninent  degree,  the  dangers  with 
v/hich  the  independence  of  Europe,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  civilized  world  are  threatened.  We  cannot  ex- 
press these  sentiments  v/ithout  regret;  but  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Whig  Club  have  not,, as  we  think,  left  it  in 
our  pov/er  to  suppress  them.  We  are  therefore  under  the 
■necessity  of  declining  to  continue  our  names  in  a  Club 
which  on  questions  so  important,   had  voted  resolutions 
importing  sentiments  directly  opposite  to  our  ovvn." 
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festivities.  ^-^2)  The  Duke  had  alBO  continued  to  maintain  iiis 
former  attitude  towards  Fox. 

However,  ty  the  early  months  oi  1794,  several  other  circvim- 
stances  had  arisen  whdch  tended  to  cause  the  Ministers  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts-  to  induce  the  Di;ike  of  Portland  himself  to 
withdraw  from  his  relations  with  Tox.  The  campaigns  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies  had  "been  successful,  but  the  results  on 
the  continent  had  not  been  so  satisfactory.  The  failure  of 
the  siege  of  Dunkirk  and  the  evacuation  of  London  left  many 
things  to  be  -desired,  since  it  was  largely  in  the  continental 
contest  that  the  French  had  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
acceding  to  the  English  conquests  in  other  quarters.   It  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  Pox  might  have  additional  supporters  of  his 
proposed  motion  for  peace. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  was  half  inclined  to  take  some  step  in 

that  direction.    "^^  Lord  Sheffield,  who  had  been  active  in 

support  of  the  meas\ires  which  the  Ministers  had  taken  in 

December,  1792,  wrote  to  Auckland  as  early  as  Septeciber  12,1793: 

"I  aun  by  no  means  edified  by  the  state  of  things  at 
Dunkirk.   I  fear  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  London 
in  our  possession  except  that  of  Pitt  's  luck.  If  something 
very  extraordinary  does  not  happen,  he  and  the  war  will 
be  in  a  damned  hobble."  ^^4) 

Again,  the  same  nobleman  wrote  on  Janxxary   5,  1794: 

(12)  Morning  CLrcricle,  January  15,  1793. 

(13)  Leeds  MSS.  VIII,  108.   Leeds  wrote  to  Loughborough,  and 
therefore  his  intentions  were  known  to  the  Ministers. 

(14)  Auckland  MSS.  XLI ,  68. 
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"You  would  all  be  kicked  out  "before  the  end  of  the 
seBsion  if  there  was  a  suitable  rrja.n   to  put  in  the  place 
of  Pitt."  ^^^5 

In  addition  to  these  things  at  home,  the  King  of  Prussia 

was  asking  for  financial  assistance  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  enable 

him  to  carry  on  the  war.  Malmesbury  had  been  sent  to  Berlin 

in  the  latter  part  of  1793.  On  January  9,  1794,  he  wrote  to 

Pitt: 

"The  question  reduces  itself  to  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Can  we  do  without  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  can  we 
not?  If  we  can,  he  is  not  worth  giving  a  guinea  for; 
if  we  cannot  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  give  too  many. 
We  must  only  look  to  making  the  best  and  quickest 
bargain  possible,  to  purchase  him  as  reasonably  and 
binding  as  fast  and  securely  as  we  can.^^^^J 

This  would  make  necessarj'  additional  expenditure.  And  in 
this  respect  also  circumstances  had  caused  the  plans  of  the 
Minister  to  miscarry  and  had  darkened  the  fair  financial  pros- 
pect with  which  he  had  embarked  on  the  war. 

The  war  had  hardly  begun  before  the  Country  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  financial  crisis.  Almost  every  Gazette  in  the 
Spring  of  1793  announced  a  number  of  bankruptcies.  ^1^)  xhe 
effects  of  this  were  felt  in  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  the 
comjnercial  towns.  ^     If  the  statement  of  the  Morning  Chroni- 

(15)  Auckland,  Journal  and  Correspondence  IIT,  166. 

(16)  Dropmore  Papers  IT,  494. 

(17)  London  Gazette  1793. 

(18)  The  Oracle,  March  1,  17  93. 

"Since  the  resolution  for  war  the  manufacturers  at  Birming- 
ham, Shef field, Manchester, etc. , experience  a  stagnation  of 
trade.  In  the  uncertainty  of  affairs, the  merchants  are  afraid 
to  fulfil  their  commissions , and  have  consequently  for  the 
present  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  exportation, when  so  much 
is  to  be  hazarded  and  so  little  gained."  This  paper  support e< 
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cle  may  be  accepted,  the  Gazette  did  not  tell  the  entire  story: 

"Alarming  as  is  the  catalogue  of  ruin  in  every  Gazette, 
it  does  not  exliihit  a  tenth  part  of  the  distresses  of 
the  day;  every  luan  in  an  extensive  trade  receives 
hourly  information  of  unpaid  hills,  and  houses  on 
which  he  has  claims  praying  for  time."(l^) 

On  the  same  day  that  this  statement  was  published,  the  Minister 
suggested  in  the  House  of  Comjnons  a  select  committee  "to  take 
into  consideration  the  present  state  of  coirjnercial  credit." 
Four  days  later,  a  report  was  made,  after  much  discussion  and 
consultation  with  men  who  had  considerable  cocimercial  and  fi- 
nancial interests.   According  to  this  report,  there  had  been 
an  excessive  issue  of  notes  by  banks  which  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient capital  to  provide  for  their  redemption.   The  run  on 
these  banks  had  extended  to  financial  institutions  which  had 
no  part  in  this  issue,  but  which,  as  a  result  of  it,  were  un- 
able to  realize  a  sufficient  amount  on  their  securities  to  meet 
the  demands  which  were  made  on  them^  When  these  notes  were 
suddenly  either  redeemed  or  discredited,  an  insufficient  cir- 
culating medium  v/as  the  result.  This  difficulty  was  increased 
because  of  the  fact  that  bankers  were  obliged  to  keep  on  hand 
a  larger  reserve  fund  than  was  customary, and  the  amount  of  cir- 
culation was  thereby  further  diminished.  As  a  result,  the  mer- 
chants had  goods  which  they  could  neither  dispose  of  nor  use 


(19)  Morning  Chronicle,  April  25,  1793. 

(20)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXX,  739. 
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as  a  seciirity  for  "borrowing  the  money  which  they  needed.  The 
manufacturers  vrere   thus  affected,  since  they  were  not  only 
deprived  of  their  usual  orders  from  the  merchants  but  were  also 
enahle  to  secure  the  loans  which  were  necessary  to  make  their 
regular  payments.  The  Committee  did  not  "believe  that  the 
situation  could  "be  remedied  v/ithout  extraordinary  measures. 
Therefore,  it  was  recommended  that  five  million  pounds  of 
Exchequer  Bills  be  issued  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  of  slight- 
ly more  than  three  per  cent.  These  were  to  be  distributed  to 
those  who  were  in  need  of  them,  and  were  to  be  secured  by  the 
goods  of  those  to  whom,  they  were  issued.  These  goods  had  to 
be  placed  in  one  of  several  towns  which  were  designated.  This 

suggestion  was  incorporated  in  a  bill  which  was  passed  on  May 

( 21  \ 

3,  1793.     ^   It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  industrial  and 

financial  activities  of  the  Kingdom  did  not  immediately  recover 
from  such  a  depression.   Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was 
still  necessary  to  send  relief  from  London  to  workmen  who  had 


been  thus  deprived  of  employment.  ^^^ 


(21)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXX,  740-766. 

(22)  Morning  Chronicle,  December  14,  1793. 
Critical  Review  IX,  584.  December,  1793. 

"The  arguments  of  opposition  writers  have  received  some 
additional  force  from  the  alarming  and  affecting  distresses 
of  the  manufacturing  poor.  It  has  been  alleged  with  a 
colour  of  truth  that  the  miseries  of  the  Spitalfield 
weavers  could  not  be  altogether  the  effect  of  the  war,  but 
though  this  assertion  be  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent, 
still  it  will  not  apply  to  the  cotton  and  other  manufac- 
turers which  have  certainly  been  greatly  distressed  and 
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In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  v/as  not  strange  that 
Grenville  found  a  general  indisposition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  come  forward  and  take  an  active  part  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. As  a  consequence,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  Auckland 
to  second  the  address  in  reply  to  the  King's  speech  at  the  open- 
ing  of  Parliament  in  January,  1794.   '^    The  former  Ambassador 


nearl;,"  ruined  by  the  war;  nay  we  have  good  authority  to 
affirm  that  the  manufacturers  out  of  employment  at  Man- 
chester and  other  places  have  been  reduc^^d  to  the   sad 
necessity  of  applying  to  neighboring  breweries  for  an 
article  which  had  been  usually  set  apart  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  quadrupeds;  and  that  the  grains  have  been  latter- 
ly the  food  of  those  who .had  formerly  lived  with  decency 
and  comfort . " 

(23)  Auckland  MSS.  XLI,  347.   Grenville  to  Auckland,  January 
16,  1794: 

"In  the  general  indisposition  which  prevails  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  come  forward  and  take  an  active  part, 
notwithstanding  their  almost  unanimous  zeal  in  the  sup- 
port of  government,  I  have  found  myself  by  one  or  two 
accidental  circumstances  disappointed  of  the  persons  I 
had  in  viev/  to  second  the  address,  so  that  it  has  becomes 
necessary  to  fix  on  some  Peer  connected  with  government. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be  a  point  of 
viev,'  in  which  it  might  appear  to  you  an  occasion  such 
as  you  would  not  dislike  stepping  forward  in,  and  I 
should  in  that  case  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  that 
what  was  said  would  assist  the  cause  instead  of  em- 
barre^gsing  it.  I  propose  this  co  you  only  in  the  case 
that  you  should  see  it  in  the  same  light,  but  certain- 
ly if  you  should,  it  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  the  looking  to  any  other  person  of  the  description 
I  mention." 
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had  been  elevated  to  the  English  pererage  as  a  reward  for  his 
service  at  the  Hague  in  1792.  (24) 

On  March  7,  1794,  Grenville  expressed  his  regret  to  Mal- 
meshury  that  there  appeared  so  little  likelihood  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  would  fulfil  his  engagements.   "   Four  days  later 

Sir  Morton  Eden  wrote  from  Vienna  lamenting  the  "want  of  de- 

'(26) 
cision"  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Coiirt.      There  was, 

therefore,  no  lack  of  reasons  why  the  Ministers  should  desire 

to  destroy, as  far  as  possible,  any  respectable  nucleus  for 

an  opposition  party.   This  had  not  been  done  as  long  as  the 

support  which  the  I5u>e  of  Portland  gave  to  their  measures  was 

voluntary  and  his  Grace  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  it  at 

any  time.   Hitherto  the  Duke  had  resisted  the  seductions  of 

office  to  which  some  of  his  former  partizans  had  proved 

themselves  susceptible.   It  was  manifest  that  he  had  to  be 

persuaded  that  the  country  was  In  some  immediate  danger 

before  he  would  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends 

who  were  pleading  the  cause  of  his  former  political  enemies. 

The  fertile  mind  of  the  Minister  seldom  failed  him  when 

it  was  necessary  to  contrive  a  scheme  for  accomplishing 

his  designs.    The   reign  of  terror  which  had  been 


(24)  Auckland  MSS.  XXXIX,  436. 
(25)Dropmore  Papers  II,  516. 

(26)  Dropmo re  Papers  II,  525. 
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inaugurated  in  Deceni'ber,  1792,  had  succeeded  admirably  from 
his  point  of  view.  What  was  more  natural  than  that  a  similar 
measure  should  be  attempted  for  a  second  time?  The  reform 
societies,  which,  as  organizations,  had  so  far  escaped  any 
public  opposition  froni  the  government,  furnished  a  sufficient 
objective  basis  for  the  agitation. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  this  inquiry  to  describe  in  detail 
the  organizations  which  existed  in  England  at  this  time  for 
promoting  reform..  Perhaps  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  point 
out  that  they  were  not  the  bodies  of  discontented  men  asso- 
ciated for  treasonable  purposes  which  they  were  alleged  to 
be,  ■'^rt  were  societies  composed  of  individuals  who  believed 
that  there  was  need  of  rsform  in  the  existing  system  of  par~ 
liarcentary  representation.  Their  avov/ed  purpose  was  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  in  reference  to  the  reforms  which  were 
being  advocated.   In  consonance  with  this  purpose,  the/  en- 
deavored to  give  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  their  pro- 
ceedings.  In  spite  of  this,  they  were  accused  of  having  secret 
intentions  which  were  not  made  public.   Strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  prove  that  such  was  the  case.   The  country  was 
terrorized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  any  partiality  was  shown  to  the  accused.   Spies  and 
informers  were  introduced  into  their  councils  and  welcomed  as 
members.   The  records  of  their  proceedii^gs  v:ece   given  to 
juries  accompanied  by  all  the  testimony  which  it  was  possible 
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to  adduce  against  them.  With  all  these  efforts,  in  the  midst 
of  such  unfavora-ole  conditions,  it  was  not  possihle  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  an  English  jury  that  these  men  had  "been 
guilty  of  doing  more  than  advocating  in  an  extravagant  manner 
the  reforms  which  they  had  originally  announced  that  they 
favo\red.   This  is  iriore  remarka^ble  when  it  is  considered  that 
they  were  members  of  a  class  of  English  society  who  were  un- 
accustomed to  any  part  in  puhlic  life.   They  now  "became  asso- 
ciated in  large  numbers.  They  had  in  France  an  example  of  a 
different  procedure   from  their  own.  The  English  administra- 
tion soon  began  to  interfere  with  portions  of  their  proceedings 
which  were  regarded  as  cherished  rigrits.  Yet  they  never   pro- 
fessed, publicly  or  secretly  to  desire  to  do  more  than  reform 
the  representation  in  the  Hcuco  rf  Commons.   Such  was  the 
character  of  the  societies  which  will  be  presently  considered, 
and  a  careful  search  has  failed  to  disclose  any  in  England  at 
this  time  with  more  radical  intentions. 

The  extent  bo  which  the  events  which  were  taking  place  in 
Prance  <^ave  rise  to  or  encouraged  these  associations  is  an 
interesting,  if  not  very  fruitful,  subject  for  speculation. 
It  does  not  seem  capable  of  definite  demonstration.   In  order 
to  understand  the  reasons  for  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  briefly  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of 
these  societies.   The  Friends  of  the  People  have  already  been 
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referred  to-'the  other  organizatioas  which  deserve  considera- 
tion were  typified  hy  the  society  for  constitutional  informa- 
tion and  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  was  instituted 
in  1730,  and  therefore  was  hardly  inspired  hy  the  French 
Revolution.   It  had  some  of  the  same  mem'bers  in  1794  who  had 
heen  present  at  its  organization.  But  it  was  not  at  this  time 
as  flourishing  as  it  had  been  formerly  and  was  hy  no  means, 
in  point  of  numliers,  one  of  the  most  important  reform  societies 
which  existed  in  London.  *2"'   In  the  spring  of  1790,  Mr. 
Flood  had  revived  the  subject  of  reform  by  his  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     '   The  result  was  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  its  consideration.   In  some  in- 
stances the  societies  which  had  "been  foimded  in  the  early 
eighties  took  on  new  life.   Other  organizations  of  a  similar 
nature  also  came  into  existence  at  this  time.   The  Manchester 

Constitutional  Society'-  had  its  "beginning  in  October  of  the 

log) 

same  year.    '  In  the  next  year,  the  society  for  Constitution- 

(27)  Wyvill,  Political  Papers  II,  463.  The  three  volumes  of 
this  collection  form  a  convenient  source  for  reference 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  societies  and  the  reform  move- 
ment which  was  begun  before  the  end  of  the  American  war. 
Other  publications  are  noted  in  the  appended  bibliography'". 

(io)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXVIII,  452-479. 

(29)  Wyvill,  Political  Papers  II,  570. 
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al  Information  in  Sheffield  had  its  hirfjn.      In  view  of  the 

discusssions  which  followed,  the  declaration  to  which  the 

memhers  of  this  organization  had  to  suhscrihe  is  not  without 

interest : 

"I  solemnly  declare  myself  an  enemy  to  all  conspiracies, 
tumults,  and  riotous  proceedings,  or  maliciously   sur- 
mising any  attempt  that  tends  to  overture,  or  in  anywise 
injure  or  disturh  the  peace  of  the  people,  or  the 
laws  of  the  realm:  And  that  my  only  v/ish  and  design  is, 
to  concur  in  sentiment  with  every  peacea"ble  and  good 
citizen  of  this  nation,  in  giving  my  voice  for  appli- 
cation to  be  made  to  Parliament,  praying  for  a  speedy 
reformation  and  an  equal  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons."  ^^0) 

The  society  which  attained  the  most  considerable  raemhership 
did  not  originate  lintil  the  latter  days  of  1791  or  the  early 
part  of  1792.   It  was  conceived  and  instituted  "by  Thomas  Hardy, 
a  shoe-maker,  who  "became  its  first  secretary.   If  the  state- 
ments of  the  founder  may  he  credited,  this  project  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  earlier  tracts  of  those  who  had  establish- 
ed the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  and  carried  on 
the  earlier  reform  agitation.  ^^•^'   Hardy  drew  up  a  plan  for 


(30)  Wyvill,  Political  Papers  II,  578. 

(31)  T'rancis  Place  MSS.  IV,  18.  Hardy  wrote  in  a  letter  in 
1799: 

"In  the  months  of  November  and  December  1791  my  leisure 
hours  were  employed  in  loolcing  over  and  reading  some  poli- 
tical tracts  which  I  had  formerly  perused  with  much  pleas- 
ure during  the  American  war.  Among  them  were  a  great 
variety  published  gratis  by  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information  at  that  time,  and  some  excellent  pamphlets 
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his  proposed  society  which  was  modeled  largely  according  to 

the  existing  organizations  of  that  kind.   The  preamble  to  this 

written  "by  Granville  Sharpe,  Major  Cartwright,  Dr.  Jehb, 
Dr.  Price,  Thomas  Day,  Rev.  iV  Stone,  Capel  Loft,  John 
HornerTooke,  Thomas  Goodend,  Lord  Somers,  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, Sir  William  Jones,  Davenant ,  etc.   Prom  the  small 
tracts  and  pamphlets  written  "by  these  really  great  men, 
much  political  information  was  diffused  throughout  the 
nation  at  that  period  hy  their  benevolent  exertions.  The 
sphere  of  life  in  which  I  was  necessarily  placed  allov/ed 
me  no  time  to  read  larger  books,  therefore  those  smaller 
ones  were  preferred  which  were  v;ithin  the  compass  of  my 
ability  to  purchase  and  time  to  peruse,  and  I  believe 
they  are  the  most  useful  to  any  class  of  readers.  Dr. 
Price's  celebrated  treatise  on  Civil  Liberty  was  the  first 
that  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  Arnerican  war 
was  both  impolitic  and  unjust.  After  reading  and  at- 
tentively considering  the  short  statement  of  the  repre- 
sentation which  was  published  by  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information,  although   it  was  an  imperfect 
statement,  yet  it  was  very  evident  that  a  radical  reform 
in  Parliament  was  quite  necessary.   I  at  first  imagined 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  begin  a  society  in  London 
of  those  who  had  no  vote  for  a  member  to  represent  them 
in  Parliament,  such  as  the  populous  parishes  of  St. 
Giles,  Mary-ie-Bone,  Bloomsbury,  and  all  these  of  every 
parish  in  London,  Westminster  and  Southwark,  who  were 
not  housekeepers,  but  who  were  arrived  at  the  years  of 
maturity,  and  who  had  an  inherent  right  to  vote,  but 
were  uxi(Junstitutional3.y  deprived  of  it  by  an  arbitrary 
statute  enacted  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  VI.   I  sup- 
posed that  such  a  laudable  scheme  only   wanted  a  beginning, 
and  by  presevering  to  obtain  it. 

Upon  farther  investigation  of  the  subject  I  found 
that  it  was  impossible  to  establish  a  society  to  have 
any  effect  upon  so  narrow  a  scale.   For  it  is  as  clear 
as  mathematical  axiom  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  people 
are  unrepresented  or  misrepresented.   Therefore  I  re- 
linquished that  ideal  plan  and  formed  another  on  a  larger 
scale  which  included  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  men 
(criminals,  insane  and  infante  alone  excepted)  agree- 
able to  the  plan  of  the  Dxike  of  Richjnond,  Major  Cart- 
v^right,  Dr.  Jebb,  etc." 
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plan  recited  that: 

"It  has  "been  a  long  and  very  just  complaint  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  equally  represented 
in  Parliament .  Many  large  and  populous  towns  have 
not  a  single  representative." 

Details  were  added  to  substantiate  this  assertion.   It  v/as 

therefore  concluded,  in  a  quotation  from  a  puhlic  letter 

written  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond: 

"We  are  more  and  more  convinced  from  every   day's 
experience  that  the  restoring  the  right  of  vor, ing 
universally  to  every   man  not  incapacitated  by  nature 
for  want  of  reason,  or  lay   law  for  the  commission  of 
crimes,  together  with  annual  elections,  is  the  only 
reform  that  can  be  effectual  and  permanent." 

This  preamble  preceded  eight  simple  rules,  which  constituted 
the  basis  for  the  organization.   It  was  to  be  a  self-governing 
society  composed  of  persons  -.Tho  did  not  have  a  right  to  suf- 
frage and  had  been  residents  of  Great  Britain  for  at  least 
one  year.  Each  new  member  had  to  be  recommended  and  seconded 
by  the  other  members,  and  his  name  and  address  had  to  be  re- 
corded. The  purpose  of  the  organization  was  to  be  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  platform  suggested  in  the  quotation  from  the  Dvke 
of  Richmond's  letter.  The  means  to  be  used  were  organization, 
disQission  and  correspondence  with  other  societies  which  had 
been  instituted  for  a  similar  purpose.  When  the  membership 
exceeded  twenty,  the  association  was  to  be  separated  into  tv/o 
bodies.   This  process  was  to  be  kept  up  as  the  divisions  grew, 
and  was  thus  to  enable  the  membership  to  multiply  and  yet  keep 
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the  size  of  each  "body  small  enough  to  make  discussion  feas- 

i"ble.  ^22)  This  plan  was  subrcitted  to  a  s:nall  niimber  of  Hardy's 

acquaintances,  and,  on  January  25,  1792,  the  first  meeting  was 

held.   In  the  declaration  of  their  intentions,  which  was  made 

public  shortly  afterward,  reasons  for  a  reform  were  urged  with 

the  concluding  resolution: 

"That  this  society  do  express  their  abhorrence  of  tumult 
and  violence*  and  threat,  as  they  aim  at  reform;  not 
anarchy,  but  reas-'n,  firmness  and  unanimity  are  the 
only  arms  they  themselves  will  employ  or  persuade  their 
fellow  citizens  tc  exert  against  the  abuse  of  power. "^' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  spite  of  repressive  measures 
which  might  reasonably  have  been  made  the  pretext  for  a  dif- 
ferent procedure,   the  London  Corresponding  Society  adhered  to 
the  letter  of  this  promise,  at  least  until  after  the  measures 
taken  in  1796,  which  is  as  far  as  this  inquiry  has  been  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  was  merely  another 
addition  to  the  number  of  societies  which  purposed  to  advocate 
a  reform  of  Parliament.   As  to  whether  this  one  would  have 
come  into  existence,  or  the  others  would  have  continued  if  the 
French  Revolution  had  not  occurred,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  leaders  of  these  associations 

(32)  Francis  Place  MSS.  TV,  20. 

(33)  Francis  Place  MSS.  II,  4. 
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ever  proposed  any  more  than  a  reformation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  according  to  the  plan  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had 
suggested.  Tliey  invariably  offered  this  as  a  panacea  for  all 
the  political  ills  of  v/hich  they  complained.  It  had  not  re- 
quired the  Prench  Revolution  to  call  attention  to  the  ahuses 
which  they  desired  to  remedy,  nor  to  suggest  the  methods  of 
organization  and  propaganda  which  they  adopted.   It  is  more 
prohahle  that  a  greater  impetus  was  given  Toy  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  war  for  American  independence. 

It  is  by  no  means  implied  "by  this  that  these  societies 
did  not  take  cognizance  of  the  Prench  Revolution,  and  regard 
it  sympathetically.   In  this  they  followed  the  course  of  the 
radical  Whigs  in  Parliament.   On  several  occasions  felicitous 
addresses  were  sent  to  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Prench. 
The  precedent  for  this  had  been  set  by  the  Revolution  Society 
in  1789.  Perhaps  the  most  extravagant  cf  these  addresses  was 
the  one  prepared  in  the  autumn  of  17  92  by  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society,  which  was  joined  in  sending  it  by  several  other 
similar  organizations.  Yet,  even  in  that,  it  was  said: 

"Warm  as  are  our  wishes  for  your  success,  eager  as  v/e 
are  to  behold  freedom  triumphant,  and  man  everywhere 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  just  rights,  a  sense 
of  our  duty  as  orderly  citizens  forbids  our  flying  in 
arms  to  your  assistance.  Our  government  has  pledged 
the  National  faith  to  remain  neutral.   In  a  struggle 
for  liberty  against  despotism,  Britons  remain  neutral. 
0  Shaune  J  But  we  have  entrusted  our  King  with  discretionary 
powers,  we  therefore  must  obey.   Our  hands  are  bound. 
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"but  our  hearts  are  free  and  they  are  "ith  you."  ^^^' 
There  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  this  sympathy  with  what  they 
helieved  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Prench  to  improve 
their  government.   But  tov/ards  the  conditions  in  England  the 
societies  took  a  different  attitude,  and  threaded  their  way 
through  the  intricate  maze  of  jiolitical  theories  with  remark- 
able precision  for  men   with  untrained  minds.  They  consistently 
maintain  that  England  needed  only  reform  and  not  revolu- 
tion.  ^^5) 

Beginning  Octoher  29,  1793,  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold 
at  Edinhurgh  a  general  convention  of  representatives  from  the 
(34)  Prancis  Place  MSS .  IV,  46. 


(35)  A  "broadside  addressed  to  Parliament  and  the  people  of 

Great  Britain  which  was  published  in  the  excitement  of  the 
closing  days  of  1795  gave  a  statement  of  the  general  views 
of  the  society  which  accorded  with  what  had  been  its 
practice: 

"Vith  respect  to  particular  forms  and  modifications 
of  governm.ent ,  this  Society  conceive,  and  ever  have  con- 
ceived, that  the  disputes  and  contentions  about  these, 
which  have  so  often  distracted  the  universe  (like  bigoted 
attachments  to  particular  forms  of  worship)  are  marks  only 
of  weak  and  inconsiderate  minds  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
fleeting  shadows  forget  the  substance.  Their  attention  has 
been  uniformly  addressed  to  more  essential  objects--to 
the  peace--the  social  order--and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  these  they  have  always  been  ready  to  acknowledge  and 
believe  might  be  sufficiently  secured  by  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  British  Constitution.  They  have  laboured,  therefore, 
with  incessant  application,  not  to  overthrow, but  to  restore 
and  realize  that  Constitution; to  give  practical  effect  to 
those  excellencies  that  have  been  theoretically  acknowledge 
and  to  reform  those  corruptions  and  abuses, which  some  have 
attempted  to  justify,  no  one  had  has  the  hardihood  to  deny." 

The  numerous  resolut ions, tracts, petit  ions , broadsides, 
etc.,  which  the  society  published  agreed  A'ith  what  has  been 
said  of  it . 
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societies  in  Great  Britain  wliich  were  organized  for  promoting 
parliar.ientary  reform.   The  London  Corresponding  Society  and 
several  others  froir  the  English  manufacturing  towns  sent  dele- 
gates, "but  the  majority  were  naturally  from  Scotland.  The 
British  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  People,  associated  to 
obtain  universal  suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments,  as  this 
hody  styled  itself,  held  fourteen  sessions,  in  which  the  Chief 

point  at  issue  seems  to  have  "been  whether  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  petition  the  King  or  Parliament  for  the  reforms 
which  were  desired.   On  Decemher  5,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
fifteenth  sitting,  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention  and  several 
other  members,  including  the  delegates  from  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  were  arrested  and  the  papers  of  the  Convention 
confiscated.   On  the  san.c  day,  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  City 
ordered  the  assembly  to  disperse.   On  the  next  day  the 
Sheriff  broke  up  the  meeting,  though  it  was  not  necessary  to 
use  force,  as  the  members  '-eadily  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  the  lav,'.   Skirving,  the  secretary  of  the  Convention,  and 
Gerrald  and  Margarot,  the  delegates  from,  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society,  were  tried  for  seditious  practices  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh  in  January,  1794,  and 
were  each  transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  fourteen  years.  The 
Minutes  of  this  convention  are  published  as  a  preface  to  the 
report  of  the  trial  of  Skirving,  and  give  no  indication  that 
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these  delegates  were  doing  more  than  Indulging  in  fruitless 
discusssions  of  tha  questions  which  they  "believed  were  involv- 
ed in  a  reform  of  Parliament.   The  style  of  the  dehates  was 
such  as  would  he  expected  from  a  tody  of  men  who  felt  their 
importance  and  who  lacked  the  mental  balance  which  education 
gives.   It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  the  later  advocates 
of  reform,  who  characterized  as  martyrs  these  men  who  were 
here  convicted,  hut  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  the  testi- 
mony that  was  adduced  any  justification  for  ■•■he  sentences  which 
were  imposed.  ^   ' 

(36)  For  the  trials  of  Skirvlng,  Margaret  and  Gerrald,  see: 
Hcrell,  State  Trials  XXIII,  391-1012.   These  reports 
naturally  contain  a  considerable  part  of  the  materials 
for  the  histonr  of  the  British  Convention.  Other  extracts 
from  the  papers  v;hich  had  been  seized  wer»»  Included  in  the 
reports  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Coram.ons 
which  will  be  described  later.  The  accotints  in  the  con- 
temporary newspapers  add  nothing  that  is  nev/,  and  it  has 
not  seemed  worth  while  to  give  specific  citations.  The 
titles  of  several  pamphlets  concerning  the  subject  v/ill 
be  found  in  the  appended  bibliography.   Some  additional 
papers  relating  to  tV'e  part  which  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  had  in  the  Convention  m.ay  be  found  in  the  Francis 
Place  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museiim.  An  interesting 
example  of  these  is  the  instructions  which  were  given  to 
^Margaret  and  Gerrald  by  the  Society. 
I.  He  shall  on  no  account  whatever  depart  from  the  original 
object  and  principles,  viz:  the  obtaining  annual  Parlia- 
ments and  universal  suffrage  by  rational  and  lawful  means." 

II.  "He  is  directed  to  support  the  opinion  that  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  ought  to  be  paid  by  their  constituents." 
III.  "That  the  election  of  Sheriffs  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 
people . " 

IV.  "That  juries  ought  to  be  chosen  by  lot. 
V.  "That  active  means  ought  to  be  used  to  render  e-very   man 
acquainted  with  the  duty  and  rights  of  jurymen." 

VI. "That  the  liberty  of  the  press  must  at  all  events  be  sup- 
ported, and  that  the  publication  of  political  truths  can 
never  be  criminal." 
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On  Petriary  28,  1793,  Sheridan  moved  in  Parliament  that 
the   "house  constitute  itself  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  reports  of  seditious  practices  in  this 
country."  ^37)   On  the  day  before  he  had  called  on  Hardy,  v/ho 
offered  to  show  jaim.   all  the  papers  and  correspondence  of  the 
society  of  which  he  was  secretary.    '  It  was  "but  little  more 
than  tv/o  months  previous  to  this  time  tlriat  Parliament  had  "been 
summoned  on  account  of  an  alleged  insurrection.  Obviously, Sheri- 
daji's  purpose  was  to  call  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  excuses 
which  the  Ministers  could  offer  to  support  their  action  on 
that  occasion.   Ii;  the  hnrry  of  events  at  that  time,  any 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  alleged  insurrection 


VII.  "That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  resist  any  act  of 
Parliament  repugnant  to  the  original  principles  of  the 
Ccnstitutioni  as  would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit 
associations  for  the  purposes  of  reform." 
VIII.  "That  this  society  considering  all  party  names  and  dis- 
tinc-cions  as  hostile  to  the  general  welfare,  do  absolute- 
Ij'  restrict  their  delegates  from  assuring  or  accepting 
of  that  nature. 
IX.  "This  society  do  further  require  their  delegates  to  be 
punctual  and  frequent  in  their  correspondence  with 
this  society." 
Prancie  Place  MSS.  II,  75. 


(37)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXX,  523. 

(38)  Howell,  State  Trials  XXIV,  1100,  Sheridan  testified  to 
this  fact  in  the  trial  of  Hardy. 
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had  "been  omitted.   It  was  only  reasonable  that  those  who  had 
not  agreed  with  the  steps  which  had  "been  taken  at  that  time 
should  now  desire  to  investigate  the  assertions  on  which  they 
had  been  based.   It  was  as  natural  that  the  motion  for  that  pur- 
pose ehculd  be  negatived  after  a  warm  opposition  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  govern?nent.   The  proposals  and  methods  of  the 
societies  were  well  known,  and  any  dangers  which  might  result 
from  them  already  apparent,  yet  they v/ere  permitted  to  carry 
on  their  propaganda  \intil  the  next  year. 

If  the  diary  of  an  interested  person  nay  be  relied  on, 
the  Ministers  had  not  ceased  their  proposals  of  a  political 
arrangement  which  would  include  the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland.   In  April  or  the  early  part  of  May,  1794,  D\indas 
called  on  Windham  for  the  professed  purpose  of  conferring  as 
to  the  growth  of  the  political  clubs,  which  were  alleged  to  be 
seditious.  But  this  lieutenant,  whom  Pitt  found  so  useful, 
contrived  to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  proposed  alliance. 
Windham  answered  that  he  would  ascertain  the  sentiments  of 
the  Duke.  ^^^^ 

(39)  Baring,  Diary  of  Rt .  Hon.  William  Windham, 308.  In  referring 
to  the  proposed  "general  political  arrangement"  Windham 
continued: 

"Dundas  had  called  at  my  house,  and  not  finding  ne.had 
sent  a  note  desirinpr  me  to  call  in  the  evening, if  I  couldj 
at  Somerset  House.  The  professed  object  of  the  Conference 
was  the  progress  made  by  the  seditious  clubs  and  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  some  steps  to  counteract  them.  But  as  I  was 
going  awa3'-,the  other  subject  vvas  resumed, and  as  I  stated 
that  I  could  no  longer  answer  separately , it  was  requested 
that  I  would  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  D\ike  of  P." 
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On  May  12,  a  few  daj'-g  after  this  conference,  Dundas  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  a  message  from  the  King,  which 
gave  information  of  the  seizure  of  the  papers  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation.  Several  of  their  leaders  had  been  arrested  at  the 
same  time.   On  the  following  day,  the  papers  which  had  "been 
seized  were  presented  to  the  house  under  seal.  Pitt  immediate- 
ly moved  that  they  he  referred  to  a  committee  of  secrecy.  In 
reply  to  a  criticism  of  Pox,  Dundas  justified  the  seizure  on 
the  around  that  treasonable  practices  had  been  alleged.  On  the 
fifteenth,  the  coramittee  was  chosen  by  ballot,  and  naturally, 
although  Windhara  became  a  member,  none  of  the  friends  of  Pox 
were  selected.   On  the  next  day,  the  Minister,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  made  a  preliminary  report,  in  which  the  societies 
were  charged  with  "uniformly  and  systematically  pursuing  a 
settled  design  which  appears  to  your  committee  to  tend  to  the 
subversion  of  the  established  Constitution."   This  charge 
was  based  in  part  on  the  assertions  that,  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  1792  one  of  the   societies  applauded  the  proposal 
of  publishing  a  cheap  edition  of  Thomas  Paine 's  Rights  of 
Man.   It  was  said: 

"This  single  circu/nstance  would  in  the  judgment  of  your 
comraittee,  leave  little  doubt  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  designs  entertained  by  this  society." 

It  was  further  asserted  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  assemble', 
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vnder  the  color  of  advocating  reform,  a  convention  which  was 
intended  "to  supersede  the  House  of  Coinmons  in  its  representa- 
tive capacity  and  to  asstme  to  itself  all  the  functions  and 
powers  of  a  i^ational  legislature."  It  was  alleged,  in  con- 
clusion, that  although  the  cojranittee  riaa  not  "yet  had  the 
opportxinity  of  investigating  as  fully  as  they  could  wish" 
still  "it  appears  to  your  cowjnittee,  tLat  in  soEie  of  the 
societies  referred  to,  proposals  have  been  received,  and 
that  measures  have  recently  oeen  taken, for  providing  arms 
to  he  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  societies."  Witn, 
the  same  qualification,  it  was  asserted  that  there  had  been 
"borue  indications  of  a  disposition  to  concert  means  for 
forcibly  resisting  such  measures  as  may  be  taken  for  defeating" 
the  accomplishment  of  the  treasonable  purposes.  Excerpts  and 
quotations  from  the  papers  vfliich  had  been  seized  accompanied 
the  report.  Prom  then  it  was  apparent  that  in  spite  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  selections  had  been  quoted,  the  pro- 
posed convention  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  "obtaining 
in  a  Constitutional  and  legal  method"  a  "full  and  fair 
represent e.t  ion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. "  ("^0) 


(40)  Parliamentary  Papers  XIV,  No.  112. 

Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXI,  471-497. 
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At  the  concluBion  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  perverted  and 
misinterpreted  the  evidence  that  he  had  presented  in  order  to 
make  it  support  his  contention,  Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  so  far  as  it  related 
to  persons  who  were  conspiring  against  the  person  and  govern- 
ment of  the  King.  ?ox,  in  his  reply,  ridiculed  the  arguments 
of  the  ?»^inister,  and  pointed  out  that  no  evidence  had  been 
produced  of  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  societies  which  had 
not  been  publicly  known  before.  But  Pitt  was  certain  of  his 
power,  and  the  bill  was  finally  passed  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  Fay  18,  in  spite  of  a  filibuster  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Pox.   On  May  22,  the  measure  was  appro vea  by  the 
Lords,  tnough  Thurlow  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  evidence 
submitted  v/ould  probably  support  no  more  serious  charge  than 
sedition.  ^^1) 

In  the  meantime,  the  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land were  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  his  wife 

(42) 
who  died  on  June  3,  1794.  ^   '   Three  days  later,  Pitt  made 

to  the  House  a  second  report  from  the  committee  of  secrecy. 

This  was  an  attempt  to  justify  the  hints,  which  had  been  placed 

in  the  first  report,  of  evidence  that  would  indicate  that  the 

societies  were  arming  their  members.   The  other  suggestion, 

(41)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXI,  497-S06. 

(42)  Baring,  Diary  of  Rt .  Hon.  Willian  Windham,  311. 
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that  the  measures  of  the  administration  vvould  be  opposed  by 
force,  had  to  be  omitted,  since  there  v/as  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  a  charge.  As  proof  of  the  first,  a  letter  was  in- 
troduced v;hich  was  said  to  have  been  fovirid  unopened  among  the 
papers  o  c"  Haj  ay .  ^^3)  This  letter  purported  to  be  froin  au 
individual  at  Slieffield,  v.'ho  offered  to  furnish  pike  blades  of 
a  good  quality  for  a  shilling  each  to  those  who  would  send  the 
"monej"  with  the  order." 

Although  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  report  that  this 
letter  was  found  unopenea,  the  Ministers  apparently  recognized 
that  this  alone  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  support  the  charge 
v/hich  they  had  made.  Accordingly,  a  series  of  letters  was  intro- 
duced, bearing  dates  from  May  19  to  Juno  2,  1794.  These  were 
supposedly  written  from  Whitehall  to  Pitt  by  Dundas,  and  pro- 
fesced  to  contain  information  that  evidence  had  been  discover- 
ed in  Scotland  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  which  had  been  under- 
taken by  persons  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  British  Conven- 
tion.   An  appendix  contair.ed  numerous  papers  of  the  societies 
which  had  been  omitted  from  the  firs^  import.  ^-^'     As  a  result 
of  this  report  and  a  briefer  one  by  the  committee  of  the 
Lords,  addresses  to  the  King  were  pro^v...^u  in  both  houses,  in 


(45)  Howell,  State  Trials  XXIV,  667;  1005. 

(44)  Parlianientary  Papers  XIV,  No.  115. 

Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXI,  688-879. 
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the  upper  house  on  June  13,  and  in  the  Coirim.ons  three  days  later. 

(45) 
Naturally  they  were  carried  without  difficulty. 

Whether  moved  to  it  "by  his  fear  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  "by  the  seductions  of  place,  or  by  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends,  the  DuJce  of  Portland  was  now  on  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  the  insistent  efforts  of  the  Ministers.  The  negotia- 
tions had  been  renewed,  and  the  only  question  that  remained 
to  be  settled  was  the  rewards  that  the  former  Whigs  should 
receive  for  their  alliance  with  the  l^inistry.   It  was  proposed 
that  a  third  Secretary  of  State  be  appointed.   It  seems  to 
have  been  Pitt's  original  intention  that  the  Duke  of  Portland 
should  ostensibly  succeed  Dundas,  and  have  charge  of  the  cor- 
respondence relating  strictly  to  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Dundas  was  to  become  Secretary  of  State  for  v;ar, 
and  retain  the  management  of  the  colonies  and  the  war.  ^^^) 
After  accepting  the  offer,  the  Duke   professed  to  have  misunder- 
stood the  proposition,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  with- 
draw from  the  arrangement.   Thereupon  on  July  5,  the  Minister 
wrote  to  Grenville  requesting  that  permission  be  given  to  offer 
Portland  the  Foreign  Department,  since  he  did  not  feel  disposed 
to   leave  the  management  of  the  war  to  the  former  Whig  noble- 
man.  Grenville,  in  return,  was  to  have  the  position  that  Port- 


(45)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXI,  909-931. 

(46)  Stanhope,  Life  of  William  Pitt  II,  252. 
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land  had  refused.  ^^"^^  The  Minister  received  on  the  same  day 
a  favorable  response  to  his  request,  and  resumed  his  negotia- 
tion with  the  Duke.  ("^^^   In  a  conversation  on  July  7,  Pitt 


(47)Dropmore  Papers  II,  595.   This  letter  was  in  part,  as 
foiicvvs: 

"The  mistake  which  has' arisen  is,  I  really  think,  no 
fault  of  mine,  hut  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
emharrassing.  I  have  just  seen  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
find  from  him  that  the  whole  arrangement ,  which  in  all 
other  respects  seems  to  have  "been  satisfactory  settled, 
is  likely  to  go  off  on  this  difficulty.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  it   quite  impossihle  to  venture  the  experi- 
ment of  leaving  the  War  Department  in  the  Duke's  hands. 
You  know  the  difficulty  with  the  other  departments, even 
with  the  advantage  of  Dundas's  term  for  facilitating  "bus- 
iness, and  of  every  act  of  his  heinp;  as  much  mine  as  his ; 
and,  therefore,  if  all  the  details  of  the  war (particu- 
larly in  one  line  which  I  need  not  mention)  were  to  he 
settled  hy  communnication  v/ith  a  person  new  to  hoth  me  and 
to  others,  I  am  sure  the  business  could  not  go  one  for  a 
week.   This  is  the  leading  consideration  with  me  and  seems 
decisive.   I  own,  besides,  that  though  I  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  intention  to  act 
cordially,  and  have  no  doubt  of  our  being  on  the  best  of 
terms, I  could  neither  expect  to  establish  the  same  sort  of 
communniation  with  him  which  I  am  used  to  with  Dundas, 
nor  could  I  be  content  on  the  other  hand,  to  leave  that 
Department  to  his  separate  management .   Under  this  diffi- 
culty what    can  be  done  to  prevent  the  arrangement  break- 
ing off,  which  will  be,  in  all  views,  worse  a  thousand 
times  than  if  it  had  never  been  thought  of?  I  see  in  the 
first  moment  but  one,  which  depends  entirely  on  yourself; 
and  I  know  too  well  your  general  way  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing towards  me, as  well  as  your  anxiety  on  the  points  now 
depending, to  have  any  scruple  in  mentioning  it;thought  it 
is  a  proposal  that  you  make  what  must  probably  be  a  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice.  Tf  you  were  to  take  the 
Home  Department  (new-modelled  as  we  propose  it, and  leav- 
ing the  war  to  Dundas)  the  Duke  of  Portland  would  probably 
be  equally  satisfied  with  succeeding  you,  as  he  would  have 
been  with  the  other  Department  entire." 

(48)  Dropmore  Papers  II,  596. 
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offered  to  take  the  colcnies  from  Lundas  and  add  them  to  the 
office,  v'hich  had  been  proposed  for  Portland.  ^^^'        This  was 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  all  of  those  concerned  except 
Dundas ,  v;ho  manifested  a  slight  disposition  of  failing  to 
justify  the  Ministers  confident  assertion  with  respect  to 
his  pliability.   On  July  9,    he  wrote  to  Loughborough  that  he 
intended  to  resign  that  portion  of  his  duties  which  would 
be  left  to  him  under  the  proposed  arrangement.   The  Chancellor 
immediately  sent  the  latter  to  Pitt,  who  lost  no  time  in 
writing  to  persuade  Dundas  to  retain  his  position.  '^^^   The 
Minister  also  asked  the  King  to  unite  with  him  in  his  plea. 
Accordingly,  George  III.  wrote: 

"Though  I  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  West  Indies  being 
added  to  the  Home  Departoent,  I  will  reluctantl;/  ac- 
quiesce in  the  arrangement;  but,  I,  at  the  same  time,     ' 
in  the  strongest  manner,  call  on  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas 
to  continue  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  namel;/,  to 
keep  up  the  correspondence  v;here\'8r  the  war  is  being 
carried  on.    I  have  desired  Mr.  Pitt,  who  will 
further  speak  on  the  subject,  to  deliver  this  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas. "(51) 

Thus  armed,  the  Minister  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  of  his  nisei  on,  and  the  arrangement  was  finally 
consummated.   A  \Yeek  after  this  was  done,  the  "authentic  vehicle" 

(49)Dropmore  Papers  II,  5977, 

Baring,  Diary  of  Rt .  Hon.  William  Windham,  314. 

(50)  Stanhope,  Life  of  William  Pitt  II,  253. 

(51)  Stanhope,  Life  of  William  Pitt  II,  254. 
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of  the  views  of  the  Ministers  announced: 

"The  internal  circumstances  of  the  coimtry  have  happily 
of  late,  very  considerably  improved.  The  union  of  all 
good  men  for  the  preservation  of  our  constitution, 
added  to  the  energy  of  government,  had  tended  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  treason  and  sedition  that  had  begun  to 
manifest  itself,  and  which  created  such  just  alarm  in 
the  Ir  easts  of  all  truly  and  sincerely  interested  in 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country.   The  addition  that  has 
heen  made  to  the  Ministry,  hy  the  accession  of  those 
respectable  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  no  longer  think 
it  prudent  to  preserve  the  distinction  of  party,  is 
such  as  must  give  the  most  solid  satisfaction  to  the 
country  at  large,  as  the  most  iwiequlvocal  proof,  not 
only  that  the  former  measures  of  Ministers,  from^  con- 
viction of  their  propriety,  have  produced  unanimity, 
but  that  the  same  powerful  principle  will  actuate  all 
future  deliberations  and  resolves  of  the  executive 
government."  ^^2) 

In  other  words,  now  t'lat  the  result  which  the  Ministers  desired 
had  been  attained,  the  sedition  had  vanished.   Yet  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  was  still  engaged  in  its  propaganda  in 
favor  of  annual  Parliam.ents  and  universal  suffrage,  and  was 
collecting  funds  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  to  await  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason. 
However,  several  things  had  been  accomplished.   The  energetic 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  were  as  effective  in  arousing 
new  zeal  in  the  supporters  of  the  goTernment  as  they  would 
have  been  if  a  real  danger  had  been  disclosed.   There  was  now 


(52)  True  Briton,  July  15,  1794.  On  July  29,  the  same  paper 
said: 

"We  heartily  wish  that  our  affairs  on  the  Continent  had 
as  favourable  an  aspect  as  our  affairs  at  home.  For  here 
we  have  a  union  of  all  that  is  respectable  in  politics 
against  a  very  few  discontented;  etc" 
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little  prospect  that  the  Dtike  of  Portland  and  his  friends 
would  ever  "be  able  to  join  with  Fox  in  successful  opposition 
to  the  policies  of  the  Ministers.  Pitt  was  therefore  free  to 
carry  out  his  plans  on  the  continent  without  fear  of  hindrances 
in  domestic  politics.   This  was  no  mean  consideration,  for  it 
was  now  apparent  that  the  war  would  last  longer  and  cost  more 
than  he  had  imagined  when  he  "began  it . 

Since  matters  were  so  satisfactorily  arranged  at  home, 
the  T.^inister  applied  himself  to  the  more  difficult  task  which 
the  external  affairs  of  the  nation  offered.   On  July  15,  the 
same  day  on  v/hich  the  True  Brit  Oil  announced  that  the  dangers 
from  treason  had  vanished,  he  set  down  in  the  form  of  a  minute 
his  plans  for  the  future.   These  had  to  do  in  part  with  the 
prospective  military  operations  and  in  part  with  providing 
security  for  the  conquests  which  had  hcen  made.  ^^^'     Perhaps 
it  is  not  necessary  to  point  cut  that  this  certainly  does  not 

(53)Dropmore  Papers  II,  599.  This  doctanent  is  described  as  a 

"Minute  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  reference  to  military  operations 
against  Prance." 

AUSTRIA , 

"To  represent  the  necessity  of  concerting  vigourous  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  for 
keeping  up  the  comm.vmicat  ion  with  Conde,  Valenciennes, 
Q.uesnOj  and  Landrecies,  and  to  state  the  force  applicable 
to  those  purposes. 

"To  insist  on  a  change  of  commanders. 

"To  concert  further  measures  for  increasing  the  Austrian 
force  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  if  possible,  in  the  course 
of  this  caimpaign,  and  at  all  events,  "before  the  opening 
of  the  next,  to  at  least  100,000  effective." 
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tend  to  v/eaken  the  evidence  which  was  presented  in  a  previous 
chapter  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  Minister  in  beginning 
the  war. 

While  arrangements  were  being  made  for  carrying  out  these 
plans,  which  were  destined  to  indifferent  success,  delayed 

justice  was  'oGing  meted  to  those  who  had  "been  accused  of 
treason.   Beginning  on  October  3,  1794,  three  of  the  prisoners 
who  naa  been  confined  in  the  Tower,-  Hardy,  Tooke  and  Thelwall, 


"To  agree  on  the  acquisitions  to  be  made  by  Austria, 
without  which  no  peace  shall  be  made  but  by  their  consent 
provided  they  agree  to  keep  up  the  stipulated  force, 
and  not  to  make  peace  v/ithout  our  consent,  or  without 
our  retaining  the  acquisitions  which  we  have  now  or  shall 
have  made  in  the  |!ast  and  West  Indies,  and  provided  they 
also  agree  to  the  cession  desired  by  the  Dutch. 
"If  the«e  points  are  settled,  to  offer  either  to  conclude 
immediately  a,  treaty  of  d-jfrrFive  alliance,  or  to  agree  to 
conclude  it  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

"To  agree  on  a  concert  of  measures  with  the  Princess, 
and  on  taking  steps  to  assist  the  levies  of  French  troops 
as  v;ell  as  on  the  recop-nition  of  the  French  King,  and 
the  Regent,  as  soon  as- any  footing  shall  be  gained  in 
the  interior  of  France." 

"To  ascertain  whether  any  pecuniary  arrangements  are  nec- 
essary and  practicable  to  enable  Austria  to  prosecute 
the  war  viguorously  for  at  least  two  campaigns  after  the 
present. 

PRUSSIA. 
-:  - 
"To  insist  on  the  immediate  march  to  Flanders  of  the 
army  under  M.  Mollendorf j  and  on  its  being  completed, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  the  number  stipulated  by  the 
treaty . 

"To  express  a  readiness  to  enter  into  a  full  explanation  as 
to  the  acquisitions  to  be  made  by  Austria  and  tc  engage  to 
form  a  mutual  guarantee  of  our  respective  possessions  as 
they  may  stand  at  the  peace." 
"To  propose,  as  soon  as  the  present  force  is  completed  to 
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were  tried  before  a  Cornmission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason.   These  three  were  acquitted,  and  the 
remaining  prisoners  were  dismissed  v/ithout  trial.  Those  who 
had  been  charged  with  the  same  offence  in  Scotland  and  con- 
cerning whom  Dundas  }iad  written,  had  a  different  fate. 
Robert  Watt  seems  to  have  been  an  ignorant,  ambitious,  re- 
ligious enthusiast.   He  had  connected  himself  v/ith  the  re- 
form societies  as  early  as  1791.  With  a  view  of  securing 
advancement  for  himself,  he  had  communicated  v.'ith  Dundas  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  information  concerning  them.  These 
communications  had  continued  until  August  or  September,  1793, 
according  to  Watt's  confession.   He  had  taken  part  in  the 
British  convention,  and,  subsequent  to  the  dispersal  of 
that  body, he,  on  his  own  initiative,  organized  a  small  ccm- 
mittee  that  proceeded  to  take  several  curious  measures.   He 
had  caused  a  few  pikes  to  be  made,  which,  he  said  were  both 
for  sale  and  distribution.   Forty-seven  of  them  were  found. 
With  these  arms,  and  the  five  or  six  men  who  were  involved, 
he  proposed  to  take  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  London  and  Dub- 
lin. He  affected  to  have  believed  that  as  soon  as  his  program 
was  begun  "persons  in  various  ranks  of  society  would  carry  it  on." 
The  only  defence  which  he  offered  on  his  trial  was  his  corres- 
pondence with  Dundas  and  the  Lord  Advocate  in  1792  and  1793. 

its  stipulated  amount,  to  subsidize  an  adaitional  body  of 
30,000  men. " 
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Watt  and  David  Downie,  who  had  iDeen  engaged  with  him,  were 
"both  convicted  and  received  the  vigorous  sentence  of  the 
Scotch  law.  ^^^^     Downie  was  afterwards  pardoned,  and  the  only- 
one  to  suffer  was  he  who,  though  from  questionable  motives, 
had  formerly  been  jealous  in  behalf  of  the  government.  Perhaps 
his  punishment  was  just,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember 
that  he  had  previously  been  in  communication  with  the  Ministers, 
and  that  his  harmless  plot  came  to  light  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment for  assisting  «,hem  in  producing  the  evidence  which  they 
sadly  needed.   It  was  also  alleged  that  he  had  been  urged 
by  a  visitor  to  change  his  confession  after  he  had  written 


(54)  True  Briton,  September  12,  1794.  The  following  sentence 
was  pronounced: 

"You,  and  each  of  you,  prisoners  at  the  bar,  are  to 
be  taken  from  the  bar  to  the  place  from  which  you  came, 
from  thence  to  be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place,  there 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  noi;  till  you  are  dead;  for 
you  are  then  to  be  taken  down,  your  hearts  to  be  cut 
out,  and  your  bowels  burned  before  your  face,  your  heads 
and  limbs  severed  from  your  bodies  and  held  up  to  public 
view,  and  your  bodies  shall  remain  at  the  disposal  of 
his  Majesty;  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls  I" 

The  King  ordered  that  the  sentence  be  mitigated,  and 
that  the  severing  of  the  head  be  the  only  mutilation. 

Morning  Post,  October  11,  1794. 
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it 


(5b) 


(55)  Morning  Chronicle,  Novemlaer  28,  1794.  A  dispatch  from 
Edinburgh  said: 

"It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Watt,  after  he  was 
condemned,  and  till  within  four  days  of  his  execution, 
said  that  the  hope  of  the  great  reward  he  expected  from 
government  for  disclosing  the  plot  was  the  only  reason 
for  all  these  proceedings.  The  Sunday  "before  his  execu- 
tion he  began  the  narrative  published  under  his  name, 
when  a  person  who  visited  him  looked  at  it  and  strongly 
insisted  that  it  was  false  and  that  he  ought  to  alter  it. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Watt,  in  his  dying  speech,  declared 
that  it  was  the  hope  of  rev/ard  for  discovering  the  plot, 
that  w as  his  only  motive  for  forming  this  plan." 

For  information  concerninpr  all  of  these  trials,  see: 
Howell,  State  Trials,  XXIIl  ,XXIV,  XXV.   See  also  numerous 
pajfiphlets  of  which  the  titles  will  be  found  in  the  append- 
ed bibliography.  Full  reports  and  numerous  paragraphs 
of  comment  appeared  in  the  contemporary  newspapers. 
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Chapter  VI. 
Pitt  at  his  Zenith. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  title  of  this  chapter  should 
necessarily  express  approval  of  the  measures  which  will  be 
descrihed.   Indeed,  the  appropriateness  of  the  phrase  depends 
on  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered.  Since  1792,  V/illiam  Pitt  had  been  ruling  England 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  will.  Ke  had  not  obtain- 
ed his  power  by  any  usurpation  of  functions  which  did  not  proper- 
ly belong  to  his  office.  He  did  not  retain  it  by  opposing 
his  wishes  to  the  desires  of  a  majority  of  the  governing 
body.  His  method  was  to  manipulate  the  men  on  the  political 
chessboard  in  a  manner  that  would  give  him  the  appearance  of 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  popular  wish,  while,  in  reality, 
he  was  carrying  out  his  own  plans.   Prom  this  .distance,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  agree  with  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  of 
attacking  France  in  1792,  thojigh  the  attendant  circximstances 
probably  made  his  estimate  of  his  prospective  enemy  a  natural 
one.  His  conduct  of  the  war  after  it  was  begun  may  be  open  to 
adverse  criticisms,  but  it  is  easier  to  form  judgments  after 
events  have  occurred  than  it  was  to  make  plans  for  situations 
of  which  history  afforded  no  former  examples.  However,  when 
these  exceptions  have  been  taken,  it  must  still  be  said  that 
William  Pitt  secu-  ed  and  kept  control  of  the  government  of 
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England  in  this  critical  period  of  European  affairs.   In  1797, 
he  admitted  that  his  plans  ahroad  had  "been  defeated,  and  yet 
he  had  so  manipulated  the  situation  at  home  that  there  was 
no  other  person  thought  of  to  take  his  place-   From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people  and  the  nation,  his  measures  had 
resulted  in  little  hut  ill.   In  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
power,  he  had  proved  himself  a  master  hand  at  the  political 
game  . 

In  May,  1793,  George  Rose,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
had  told  Pitt  that  the  attack  upon  Prance  would  not  he  re- 
ceived 80  well  in  England  as  the  defending  of  Holland,  unless 
it  should  be  attended  with  brilliant  success. ^-^^  The  Minister 
was  now  confronted  v;ith  the  danger  against  which  Rose  had 


(1)  Auckland  MSn.  XXXIX,  437,  Rose  to  Auckland,  May  10,  1793. 
"My  heart  and  mind  accord  cordially  with  the  support 
given  to  Holland,  the  preservation  of  a  valuable  ally  and 
indeed  of  all  Europe  depended  on  it  so  manifestly  that  the 
measure  met  with  the  univBrsal  approbation  of  every  good 
subject,  but  I  have  invariably  had  a  determined  dislike  to 
a  regular  continental  war,  most  especially  when  it  is  to  be 
carried  on  against  a  powerful  peojle,  for  so  they  are  yet, 
fighting  in  defence  of  their  own  cotintry  and  in  the  quarter 
v;here  the  attack  is  making  them  united  among  themselves,  if 
there  was  no  other  objection  than  the  expense,  considering 
the  great  uncertainty  of  attaining  the  end  proposed,  it 
would  be  decisive  with  me;  common  success  will  not  satisfy 
the  people  of  this  coiintry  in  a  continental  war,  it  must  be 
brilliant,  and  followed  up  from  time  to  time  to  keep  them 
in  any  sort  of  temper;  if  we  should  be  under  the  necessity 
to  impose  a  single  tax  for  carrying  on  such  a  war,  we  should 
feel  the  effects  of  it  suddenly  I   I  have  stated  this  to  no 
human  being  except  Air.  Pitt  and  yourself,  but  my  mind  is  not 
at  rest  on  the  subject.   The  attacking  France  will  bye  and 
bye  be  very  differently  felt  from  our  defending  Holland." 
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warned  him.  Prom  the  "beginning  of  the  war,  resort  had  "been 
had  to  loans  to  finance  the  operations.   But  it  had  also  heen 
necessary  to  impose  taxes,  and,  in  "Pehruary  1795,  the  True 
Briton  annoiinced  that,  "there  never  was  in  this  country  so 
large  a  sum  raised  in  one  year  hy  taxes  as  that  which  is  in- 
tended in  the  present. "^^'  Obviously,  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  in  order  to  gain  their 
support  for  projects  which  required  such  impcstitions .  There- 
fore, in  order  to  understand  the  measures  which  Pitt  took 
after  1794,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  he  conceived  that 
he  was  confronted  with  three  problems,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  been  sixfficient  to  overtax  the  ability  of  an  ordinary 
man.  He  had  to  conduct  a  continental  war,  relying  for  sup- 
port on  powers  which  were  kept  in  the  struggle  chiefly  by  the 
force  of  English  subsides.  He  had  to  devise  loans  and  taxes 
sufficient  to  provide  the  funds  for  satisfying  the  demands  of 
his  allies,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  which  attended  his 
own  operations  on  the  continent  and  in  England's  more  peculiar 
domain.  What  was  not  of  least  importance,  he  had  to   con- 
vince the  people  who  must  provide  these  funds  that  there  were 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  such  an  extensive  outlay.  It 
is  with  the  means  which  he  used  for  accomplishing  the  last 
result  that  this  chapter  will  be  largely  concerned.  Never 
(2)  True  Briton,  February  26,  1795. 
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does  the  Minister  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that,  if 
he  was  to  play  .successfully  the  role  which  he  had  attempted, 
he  must  keep  the  people  firm  in  the  helief  that  they  were  op- 
posing real  dangers,  against  which  they  ought  to  "bring  all 
of  their  strength.   And  none  of  his  other  measures  met  with 
as  great  success  as  those  which  he  instituted  for  the.  purpose 
of  preventing  complaints  from  those  on  whom  the  "burdens  of 
war  rested  most  heavily. 

After  1792,  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  were 
eunong  the  most  active  agents  for  indoctrinating  the  people 
with  a  "belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  governmental  measures. 
Their  part  in  the  events  of  that  year  has  "been  mentioned.  After 
the  war  "began,  fast  days  were  appointed  on  which  they  were 

expected  to  discourse  on  political  topics.   The  cele"bration 

(3) 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I.  was  also  reviewed.    Eut ,  in 

(3)  True  Briton,  January  30,  1793. 

"It  has  not  "been  very  customary  of  late  years  for  much 
o"bservance  to  "be  paid  to  the  anniversary  of  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary; "but  we  are   inclined  to  "believe  that  this  day  will  "be 
more  particularly  distinguished,  from  the  peculiarly  afflict- 
ing circTimstances  of  the  present  times.  We   understand,  and 
we  hoar  it  with  satisfaction,  that  there  will  "be  a  very   full 
attendance  of  "both  Houses  of  Parliaicent . " 

The  date  was  also  celebrated  at  other  places.  The  titled 
of- some  of  the  sermons  preached  will  be  found  in  the  appended 
bi'oliography .   In  view  of  this,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  attitude  that  had  sometimes  been  taken  tov/arde  the  cele- 
bration previous  to  the  diecussions  which  arose  subsequent  to 
the  French  Revolution.  It  was  related  that  one  htimorous  divine 
took  as  an  appropriate  text  the  passage:  "0  give  thanks  xinto 
the  Lord,  to  Him  who  hath  smote  great  Kings."  Another,  still 
bolder,  ch§se  the  Suggestive  Statement:  "By  this  time  he 
StirJceth."  Public  Advertiser,  February  1,  1790. 
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many  cases,  the  clergy  did  not  await  an  appointed  day  for 
discusssion  of  the  political  situation.   The  doctrines  of  these 
patriotic  divines  tended  to  support  three  conclusions:  They 
represented  the  British  Constitution  and  the  institutions 
which  had  developed  under  it  as  little  short  of  divinely  in- 
spired.  They  characterized  the  corresponding  French  insti- 
tutions as  proceeding  from  a  radically  different  source.  They 
justified  the  war  as  "being  alnost  a  holy  contest,  and  therefore 
defended  the  measures  of  the  Ministers  who  had  begun  it,  and 
condemned  the  opposition  party.  ^^'      This  does  not  necessarily 

(4)  It  will  only  "be  possible  to  cite  a  few  passages  from  some 
of  these  sermons.   The  titles  of  others  will  be  found  in 
the  appended  bibliography. 

•'Blessings  Enjoyed  by  Englishmen,  etc."   "Sermon  preach- 
ed in  Greenwich  Church,  April  19,  1793, by  Andrew  Burnavy," 
15.   After  reciting  the  blessings  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion the  preacher  continued: 

"France,  a  prodigy  of  every  crime  and  enormity  ^-nder 
heaven--after  overturning  the  altars  of  her  God; --after 
imbruing  her  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of  her  sovereign; -- 
after  trampling  upon  the  most  sacred  rights ; --after  violat- 
ing every  principle  of  virtue,  truth,  justice  and  humanity; 
and  after  devastating  every  city  and  province  ii'^.  her  own 
territories; --Prance  after  exhibiting  the  most  dreadful 
spectacle  to  the  world,  which  must  strike  horror  and  dis- 
may into  BYeryy   both  present  and  future  generations, is  en- 
deavoring in  defiance  of  repeated  prof essions, and  ^.n  open 
violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  to  rob  and  despoil 
us  of  the  blessings  here  enumerated." 

On  the  same  date,  W.  Gilbank,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
"Duties  of  Man,"  said  among  other  things: 

"¥e  have,  therefore,  most  sincerely  to  beg  of  God  to 
continue  us  in  the  possession  of  a  Constitution,  which  in 
its  principles,  at  least,  seems  to  be  at  the  summit  of 
political  perfection."   Further  on  he  concluded:  "The  time 
would  fail  me  to  eniwnerate  all  the  blessings  which  the 
lower  orders  of  this  Kingdom  possess  and  the  numerous  causes 
which  they  have  to  be  quiet  and  mind  their  our  business." 
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imply  that-  such  expressions  were  the  results  of  any  direct 
injunctions  or  requests  of  the  Ministers.   The  appeal  to  the 


James   Scott,  D.D.,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Park  Street 
Chapel  on  the  same  day  said  of  the  reform  party,  which  he 
descrioed  as:  "That  unnatural  faction,  who  openly  declare 
themselves  the  advocates  for  Gallic  Anarchy  and  under  the 
plausihle  pretence  of  reform  would,  introduce  here  bhe  same 
scenes  of  confussion,  blood  and  horror.  Influenced  "by  mo- 
tives equally  sordid  and  dangerous,  have  we  not  seen  them 
conspire  against  the  honour  of  their  sovereign,  the  majesty 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  happiness,  and  I  had  almost 
said  the  very  existence  of  the  coxxntry.   It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  however,  that  in  all  their  agonies  and  con- 
tentions for  power,  they  have  "betrayed  such  a  shameless  con- 
tempt of  character,  such  a  bare-faced  and  profligate 
prostitution  of  principle,  that  they  are  hef^orr.e   the  de- 
testation and  horror  of  all  good  men."  Rev.  John  Gardiner 
on  the  sane  day  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Kary  I.'agdalene, 
Taunton.  He  concl'aded  his  description  of  the  French;. 

"Such  then  are  these  characters--barbarou8  regicides,  in- 
fidels and  atheists,  plunderers  and  assassains,  monsters  in 
philosophy--Bavages  in  cruelty--such  are  the  characters 
against  whom  Great  Britain  has  been  compelled  to  unsheath 
the  sword. " 

That  the  enthusiasm  did  not  wane  as  the  war  went  on, 
v/itness  a  quotation  from  a  sermon  preached  in  the  same  church 
in  1795: 

"Alas,  if  the  Ministers  of  God  were  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject  if  they  did  not  again  and  again  resound  in  your 
ears,  that  in  the  present   extraordinary  war  the  interests 
of  religion,  as  well  as  humanity,  are  at  stake--the  stones 
of  these  walls,  the  vaults  from  under  your  feet  would  cry 
out . " 

Finally,  in  1796,  Alexander  Hewat ,  D.D.,  in  discoursing 
on  "Religion  essential  to  the  Being  and  Happiness  of 
Society,"  found  occasion  to  say; 

"Times  were,  when  we  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
Rulers  of  the  people  could  do  no  wrong.   How  the  case  is 
reversed,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  new  school  is,  that  the 
people  can  do  no  wrong.      Their  voice  is  blasphemcnsly 
pronounced  to  be  the  voice  of  God.   But  v/oe  to  that  nation, 
where  the  people's  voice  is  the  supreme  law;  and  to  that 
individual  whose  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  popular  tribunal." 
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clergy  was  of  a  more  su'btle  character.   Their  fears  were 

excited  and  their  eunbiticns  ministered  to,  under  the  cloak 

of  inspiring  them  to  patriotic  exertions . '^ ^  However,  the 

(5)The  case  was  well  stated  "by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Williams,  Vicar 
of  Wells'bourne,  in  his  introduction  to  the  two  sermons 
which  he  preached  on  the  fast  days  of  1795  and  1794.  These 
sermons  had  been  unfavorably  criticized  by  the  supporters 
of  the  administration,  and  were  published  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  preacher.   In  his  introduction  he  said: 

"Though  som.e  of  us  may  think  that  we  are  more  properly 
at  our  post,  when  v;e  are  standing  upon  the  watch-tower, 
and  giving  notice  of  the  approach  of  moral  or  religious 
foes;  yet  a  crafty  statesman  soon  contrives  methods  to 
bring  us  down  into  the  field.  Ey  the  allurements  of  honour 
and  reward,  by  the  delicate  operation  of  character,  by  an 
artful  and  delusive  connection  of  his  own  ambitious  meas- 
ures with  the  order  of  civil  society,  which  our  conscience 
tells  us  v/e  are  bound  to  support,  he  leaves  us  no  neutral 
point  to  stand  upon;  he  makes  us  combatants,  often  without 
our  knowledge,  and  sometimes  against  our  will.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  mortifj-'ing  to  an  ingenious  spirit,  than  to 
feel  the  supernal  pressure   in  matters  which  belong  more 
peculiarly  to  ourselves;  o.-  in  plainer  words, — the  not  being 
suffered  to  do  our  own  business  in  our  own  way.  ITow  the 
v/hole  and  sole  business  of  a  parish  priest  is  this,  by  the 
Influence  of  his  example,  and  by  the  frequency  and  soiind- 
ness  of  his  instruction,  to  promote  the  general  cause  of 
virtue  and  religion,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  real 
Christians  and  good  men.  This  is  the  vineyard  that  he  is 
hired  to  labour  in,  and  tMe  labour  is  worthy  of  its  hire- 
for  a  real  Christian  and  a  good  man  can  never  make  a  bad 
citizen.   But  in  this  even  path  of  his  vocation  he  is  not 
always  suffered  to  proceed.   It  is  not  sufficient  in  the 
opinion  of  his  secular  masters,  that  he  strive  to  m.ake  men 
good  Christians,  and  by  consequence,  good  citizens  and  good 
subjects;  h-  must  form  his  flock  into  good  politicians  also- 
he  must  teach  them  that  secular  orthodoxy  to  which  he  himself 
has  never  sur scribed;  he  must  show  them  those  signs  of  the 
times  i,*.ich  he  himself  is  unable  to  discern.  Tor  tT-is  pur- 
pose the  trum.pet  is  blown  in  Sion,  and  a  war  fast  is  pro- 
claimed.  Thus  the  infalliable"  authority  of  falliable  men 


ecessity  of  a  war- 
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actual  effects  of  these  pulpit  discourses  and  the  subsequent 
puhlications  depended  on  circiimstances  which  '.7ere  much  too 
complicated  to  admit  of  satisfactory  analysis.   The  general 
attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  church,  the  esteem  in  which 
the  individual  clergymen  were  held  in  their  respe  ctive  com- 
munities, the  political  functions  ^'hich  they  were  accustomed 
to  assume,  and  many   other  such  facts  would  hai'e  to  be  a.scer~ 
taired  before  a  rational  estimate  could  be  made.   Therefore, 
it  is  only  possible  to  say,  that,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  seems  to  have  been  a  factor 
in  keeping  before  the  people  a  favorable  view  of  the  measures 
of  the  government . 

Feanwhile,  events  had  been  occurring  which  maae  It  more 
necessary  than  ever  that  the  Ministers  should  continue  their 
efforts  to  preserve  good  feeling  smonn   the  people.  It  had  be- 
come impracticable  to  defend  the  Dutch  any  longer,  and,  on 
November  18,  1794,  it  had  been  agreed  at  a  Cabinet  Meeting 
that  the  Stateholder  should  be  notified  that  England  would  not 
object  if  Holland  should  accept  the  Prench  proposals  for 
peace.  (6)  py  April  17,  1795, news  had  reached  England  that 

by  the  united  voices  of  all  her  I'-inistersi  some  of  whom 
may  possibly  object  to  its  Justice, many  of  whom  may  be 
\inconvinced  of  its  necessity,  and  almost  all  of  them,  by 
being  happily  excluded  from  the  cobals  of  the  factions  and 
the  Cabinets  of  the  authorities,  must  be  deprived  of  all 
solid  judgment,  either  as  to  the  actual  grounds  of  its 
provocation,  or  the  real  objects  of  its  prosecution." 
(6)  Dropmore Papers  II,  646.  The  treaty  with  Holland  was  signed 
May  16,  1795.  Martens ,r!ecueli  Des  Traite's  VI,  92. 
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(7) 
peace  had  "been  made  v.^ith  France  "by  PruBBia  .   ''   In  August 

of  the  same  year  the  information  came  of  a  similar  action  on 
the  part  of  Spain. ^S)  i^e  aid  given  to  the  loyalists  in 
Prance  had  "been  productive  of  no  apparent  concrete  results 
except  to  impose  additional  "burdens  of  expense.   The  fate 
of  the  expedition  to  Cuiheron,  which  had  promised  so  much, 
had  net  given  a  favora,tle  impression  of  the  measures  of  the. 
Ministry.   A  treaty  had  "been  concluded  with  Russia  in  February 
1795,  ^   and  vrith  Austria  in  May  of  the  same  year,      hut 
the  latter  carried  a  provision  for  a  loan  of  four  million  and 
six  htmdred  thousand  pounds,  which  the  Ministers  had  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  at  the  same  time  defend  in  Parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  1795,  another  disagreement  came  peri- 
lously near  causing  a  more  serious  "breach  in  the  Ca'binet .  Pitt, 
after  refusing  to  pay  the  su'bsidy  promised  to  Prussia  in  the 
treaty  made  in  1794  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  had 
not  "been  complied  with,  now  proposed  to  make  another  offer 
of  the  same  nature.   Grenville  thought  that  such  a  proposal 
would  endanger  the  negotiations  then  in  progress  ■.-■ith  Russia 
and  Austria.  He  believed  that  it  would  result  in  no  concrete 

(7)  Dropmore  Papers  III,  57. 

(8)  Dropmore  Papers  III,  93. 

(9)  Martens, Recueil  des  Traltes  VI,  10-23. 

(10)  Martens, Recueil  des  Traites  VI,  64-87. 
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benefit  to  England,  even  if  successful.   He  also  contended 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  treaty  in  Parliament  "must  "be  such 
as  to  weaken  If  not  destroy  any  hope  of  obtaining  the  support 
of  Parliament  for  another  campaign."  Therefore,  he  refused 
to  agree  to  the  measure,  and  tendered  his  resignation.  Pitt 
was  taking  steps  to  carry  out  his  own  plan,  in  spite  of  this 
embarrassing  circumstance,  when  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
at  Basle  put  an  end  to  the  project,  and  made  it  unnecessary 
that  the  disagreement  between  the  Ministers  should  become 
public.  (11) 

The  Ministers  were  able  to  derive  as  little  satisfaction 

from  the  internal  affair?  of  England.   There  had  been  a 

^12) 
serious  drouth  in  1794.    Supplies  from  the  continent  had 

(li)Dropmore  Papers  111,  25-31;  50.  For  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  this  incident,  though  from  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent point  of  view  see:  E.  D.  Adarns,  Influence  of  Gren- 
ville  on  Pitt'r  Foreign  Policy,  31-36. 

(12)Morning  Post,  July  19,  1794. 

"Erom  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  we  hear  of  the  un- 
common heat,  and  the  want  of  grass  for  cattle,  many 
thousand  fanners  in  Devonshire,  Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire 
and  other  highlands  have  turned  them  into  the  hay  fields 
instead  of  mowing  the  grass." 

Morning  Chronicle, June  23,  1795. 

"To  such  a  degree  is  the  scarcity  real,  that  according 
to  the  opinions  of  the  persons  best  acquainted  -.vith  the 
subject,  if  the  rains  had  been  but  a  fort -night  later  in 
setting  in, London  must  have  been  in  absolute  7,'ant  for 
bread;  lor  such  would  have  been  the  melancholy  prospect 
of  a  general  failure  of  a  crop,  that  no  man  who  had  wheat 
in  his  possession  would  have  thought  it  safe  to  part  '.vith 
it  at  any  price  .  " 
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"been  interfered  with  "by   the  war.   As  a  consequence,  the  price 

of  corn  in  the  summer  of  1795  was  douhle  what  it  had  heen 

(1*5) 
in  the  previous  year.   *   Meetings  were  held  and  remedies 

for  the  scarcity  discussed.   Sometimes  agreements  were  made  to 
abstain  from  certain  varities  of  food.   Instriictions  for  pre- 
paring palatahle  dishes  without  the  use  of  corn  were  pub- 
lished.  A  considerable  tax  was  imposed  on  the  use  of  hair- 
powder,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  lessen  the  quantity  of 
flour  used  for  that  purpose.        T¥hen  Parliament  met  in 

(13)  London  Gazette  1794;  1795,  contains  regula.r  qtaotations 
of  the  price  of  grain.   On  September  27,  1794, the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  was  given  as 
50s.  lOd.  per  quarter.   Ey  August  15,  1795,  it  had  risen 
to  115s.  7d. 

(14)  Gentleman's  T'agazine  LX7,  523.  An  account  of  a  Court  of 
Common  Council  of  London  held  June  17,  1795,  at  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  for 
reducing  the  high  price  of  provisions,  and  to  take  into 
consideration  means  for  relieving  the  poor  from  the  hard- 
ships resulting  from  the  high  price  of  bread. 

Gentleman's  Fagazine  LXV,  542.  Some  persons  at  Birm- 
ingham agreed  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  wheat  bread  at 
any  meal  except  breakfast,  and  to  use  only  a  moderate 
quantity  at  that  time.   Vegetables  were  to  be  substituted 
for  it  in  order  that  the  poor  might  have  more  bread. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  LXV,  563.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  government  prohibit  the  making  of  biscuits,  rolls, 
cakes  or  pastry  or  any  other  bread  except  household  bread, 
etc  . 

Gentleman's  Kagazine  LXV,  697.   The  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  signed  an  agreement  not  to  use  in  their 
families  bread  of  a  greater  fineness  than  the  standard 
wheaten  bread,  and  recommended  that  others  do  the  same. 

ICornine  Chronicle, July  15,  1795.  The  merchants,  bankers 
and  traders  of  London, in  a  meeting, suggested  that  steps  be 
taken  "to  promote  the  general  use  of  that  sort  of  bread 
which  is  madp  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  wheat , "and  to 
set  on  foot  other  remedies  of  a  similar  nature.   See  the 
appended  bibliography  for  the  titles  of  pamphlets  relating 
to  this  subject . 
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the  autumn  of  1795,  the  Minister  himself  moved  that  a  select 
committee  "be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  high 
price  of  corn.  ^^^^   The  Council  had  previously  taken  steps 
to  ascertain  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  scarcity  and  to  al- 
leviate it.  ■'•^^  The  situation  was  clearly  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances that  could  not  he  immediately  remedied;  hut  hun.-^ry 
people  did  not  stop  to  reason,  and  there  were  serious  hread 
riots  in  a  niamher  of  towns.  ^^'''' 

These  condition,  which  seemed  to  he  in  part  a  result  of 
the  war,  did  not  serve  to  render  less  ohnoxious  the  "burdens 
of  taxation  which  had  to  he  home.   The  public  m.a8s  meetings 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  were  attended  hy  an  in- 

(15)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXII,  235. 

(16)  Morning  Chronicle,  March  IS,  1795. 
Gentlem.an's  Magazine  LXV,  611. 

(17)  Gentleman's  Magazine  LXV,  343. 
London  Packet,  June  24-26,  1795. 

Morninrr  Chronicle,  July  11,  1795;  August  12,  1795. 
The  Oracle, Jxme  26,  1795;  July  1,  1795;  July  10,  1795. 
The  Teleftraph,  June  25,  1795. 

The  Oracle, which  supported  the  administration,  said  on 
July  1 : 

"The  tumults  which  prevail  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  on  accoxmt  of  the  dearness  of  provisions, 
are  much  more  general  and  alarming  than  the  puhlic  are 
at  present  aware  of." 

The  remedy  proposed  was  that  the  people  eat  less. 
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creasingly  large  nvimber  of  those  who  were  experiencing  the 
hardships  of  the  existing  situation.  At  several  of  these 
meetings  food  was  distrihu.ted,  which  feature  probahly  served 
swell  the  attendance.   The  petitions  to  Parliament  and  the 
King  and  the  addresses  to  the  nation  at  large  now  included  a 
prayer  for  peace  with  the  former  "annual  Parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage."  The  high  price  of  food  was  strongly 
urged  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  as  a  reason  for  granting 
this  petition.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  circumstances,  even  the 
papers  which  supported  the  administration  were  ohliged  to 
admit  that  these  immense  meetings  were  condvcted  in  an  order- 
ly manner,  and  hroke  up  without  any  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
It  woTAld  seem  to  "be  a  significant  comment  on  the  character  of 
those  who  were  the  leaders  of  this  popular  movement,  that 
they  were  ahle  to  conduct  assemhlies  that  were  estimated  as 
numhering  from  ten  to  one  hundred  thoxjsand  men  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  no  disorders  resulted  from  the  meetings.   It  seems 
more  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  were  plaus- 
ible reasons  for  asserting  that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were 
heing  mismanaged,  and  also  that  a  scarcity  of  food  does  not 
tend  to  make  those  who  are  affected  "by  it  more  kindly  disposed 
towards  those  who  may  he  conceived  to  have  heen  the  cause  of 
it.   In  view  of  such  facts,  these  events  appear  to  testify 
eloquently  of  the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  common  people  to 
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the  existing  constitut  ion.  ^ -'■®^ 

It  v/as  not  alone  in  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
that  sentiment  existed  in  favor  of  peace.  Meetings  were  held 

at  other  places  under  different  auspices,  and  resolutions 

(19) 
were  adopted  which  signified  that  desire.      Sut  the  Min- 
isters, through  their  newspaper,  still  insisted  that  "hy  a 
little  perseverance,  we  shall  ultimately  obtain  our  great 
obj  ects--indeinnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future; 

without  both  of  v^ich,  peace  we  should  dread  would  be  the 

(20) 
certain  death  blow  of  the  independence  of  the  British  nation." 

However,  it  was  now  again  evident  that  if  the  administration 

was  to  stem  the  growing  popular  disfavor  of  their  measures, 


(18)  Morning  Chronicle,  June  30,  1795;  July  1,  1795;  July 
17,  1795. 

The  oracle,  June  30,  1795;  October  27,  1795. 
The  Telegraph,  July  1,  1795. 
The  Times,  June  30,  1795;  October  27,  1795. 
Gentleman's  ]S*Iaga2ine  LXV,  609;  874. 

Much  information  concerning  these  meetings  may  also  be 
found  in  the  Francis  Place  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.   The  titles  of  broadsides,  pamphlets,  etc.,  will 
be  found  in  the  appended  bibliography.   The  meetings 
were  held  after  public  advertisement  and  the  proceed- 
ings werp  given  as  v/ide  publicity  as  was  practicable. 


(19)  Morning  Chronicle,  January  31,  1795;  July  14,  1795; 
July  30,  1795;  September  12,  1795. 

Debrett, State  Papers. 

(20)  True  Briton,  December  25,  1794;  January  26,  1795 
The  Sun,  November  3,  1795. 
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and  also  get  sufficient  funds  to  ena"i5le  it  to  preserve  its 
aggressive  attitude,  other  expedients  must  "be  devised  for 
arousing  the  minis  of  the  people  to  a  proper  pitch  of  indis- 
criminate enthusiasm  for  the  policies  v/hich  had  heen  adopted. 
Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  that,  in  the  King's  speech 
on  October  29,  1795,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  there 
should  he  a  hint  that  the  existing  situation  in  France  might 
terminate  in   "an  order  of  things  compatible  with  the  tran- 
quility of  other  countries."  Still  it  v^as  suggested  the  best 
way  to  accelerate  that  end  v/as  to  prepare  for  prosecuting  the 
war,  and  therefore  that  exertions  v/ere  being  made  to  improve 

England's  naval  superiority   and  vigorous  operations  in  the 

(21) 

West  Indies.     In  reply  to  the  warm  criticisms  of  the  sup- 

(21)   Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXII,  143. 

"The  distraction  and  anarchy  which  have  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  that  country  (France)  have  led  to  a  crisis,  of 
which  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue,  but 
which  must  in  all  human  probability  produce  consequences 
highly  important  to  the  interests  of  Europe.  Should  this 
crisis  t^^-rminate  in  any  order  of  things  cocg^atible  with 
the  tranquility  of  other  countries,  and  according  a  reas- 
onable expectation  of  security  and  permanence  to  any 
treaty  which  might  be  concluded,  the  appearance  of  a 
disposition  to  negotiate  for  general  peace, on  just  and 
suitable  terms,  will  not  fail  to  be  met,  on  my  part,  v/ith 
an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest 
effect.  Eut  I  am  persuaded  you  v/ill  agree  with  me,  that 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  ensure  and  accelerate  this  de- 
sirable end,  as  to  shov;  that  we  are  prepared  for  either 
alternative,  and  are  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  v/ith 
tho  utmost  energy  and  vigour,  until  we  have  the  means  of 
concluding,  in  conjunction  with  our  allies,  such  a  peace 
as  the  justice  of  our  cause  ana  the  situation  of  the 
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porters  of  Fox,  Pitt  asserted  that  "on  a  general  review  of 
the  State  of  the  Country  ten  months  ago,  and  at  the  moment 
he  was  speaking  he  felt  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction." 
The  argument  which  he  put  forward  to  sustain  this  contention 
was,  that  France  had  "been  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  her  to  continue  the  war. 
He  offered,  as  proof  of  this  statement,  the  depreciation  of 
the  assignats.   The  point  of  his  argument  was,  that  the  prop- 
er course  for  England  to  pursue  was  to  continue  the  war  for 

a  short  time  longer,  and  thus  force  the  French  to  sue  for 
peace/22) 

But,  on  the  day  that  Parliament  assembled  before  the 
King's  speech  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Grenvilie 
brought  forward  another  matter  which  for  awhile  v/as  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  financial  burders  which 
the  proeecution  of  the  war  made  inevitable.   It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  imply  that  the  Ministers  instigated  the  so-called 
attack  on  the  King,  in  pointing  out  that  they  made  it  the  oc- 


enemy  liiay  entitle  us  t  o  expect. 

"With  this  view  I  am  continuing  to  :;.ake  the  greatest 
exertions  for  maintaining  and  improving  our  naval  super- 
iority, and  for  carrying  on  active  and  vigorous  opera- 
tions in  the  V/est  Indies,  in  order  to  secure  and  extend 
the  advantages  which  wi^  have  gained  in  that  quarter, 
and  which  ar«  so  nearly  connected  with  our  commercial 
resources  and  maritime  strength." 


(22)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXJCIi,  182. 
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casion  for  other  measures  whicl-'  were   vitally  significant  for 
carrying  o^it  their  general  policy.  The  attack  rvhich  received 
the  greatest  notice  occurred  while  the  King  was  on  his  way 
to  attend  the  opening  of  Parliament.   This  fact  is  worthy  of 
note,  since  on  the  return  of  his  Majesty,  according  to  the 
reports  in  the  newspapers,  disorders  of  a  more  serious  nature 
occurred.   It  seems  that  a  somewhat  large  crowd  than  usua.1 
had  assenbled  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  King  as  he  went 
to  perform  his  official  duty.  While  on  his  way,  a  ipissile  of 
some  description  directed  from  an  tmknown  source  hy  an  undis- 
covered hand,  struck  the  glass  door  of  the  coach.   This  missile 
was  described  hy  one  of  the  attendants  as  a  marble  throvm 
with  considerahle  violence,  and  ty  another  as  half  penny  whose 
force  had  been  spent  before  it  striick  the  glass.  Again,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  might  have  been  a  shot  from  an  air  gun.  It 
was  said  also   that  persons  aimong  the  crowd  which  had  assembled 
cried  cut  "Peace."',  "No  War!"  "Bread."'  One  v/itness  professed 
to  have  heard  in  addition  the  cry  "No  George."'  but  another, 
v;ith  an  equal  opportunity  for  doing  so,  insisted  that  he  had 
not  heard  such  an  exclamation.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  tame  day  the  King  was  permitted  to 
return  from  St.  James  vathout  any  guards.   Pour  persons  were 
taken  into  custody  at  the  time  of  these  disorders.   One  of  them 
was  afterwards  convicted  of  saying  "No  George."  Although  a 
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rev/ard  was  offered,    no   record  has  "been  found  of  any   furthsr 

•(23) 

information  ae  to  the  person  v«ho  tfcew  the  treasonable  missile. 


(23)  7'or   accounts  of  these  events  see: 

The  Oracle, Octoher  30,  1795;  October  31,  1755. 
Morning  Chronicle,  October  30,  1795;  October  31,  1795. 
The  Tiifles  ,  October  30,  1795;  October  31,  1795. 
History  of  Two  Acts,  12. 
Hansard,  Parliarentary  History  XXXII,  145-154. 

While  the  Oracle,  which  had  changed  owners  a  short 
time  before,  still  supported  the  administration,  it  was 
perhaps  less  likely  tc  color  its  report  of  such  an  occur- 
rence in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  a  political  purpose 
than  either  of  the  other  papers  which  have  been  examined. 
Therefore,  a  quotation  will  be  given  from  the  account 
which  it  contaired  on  the  day  after  the  attack: 

••His  Majesty's  procession  to  the  House  of  Peers  was 
yesterday  throujrh  the  greatest  concourse  of  people  ever 
remembered  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  Park,  from  the  stable 
yard  to  the  Horse  Guards,  was  completely  filled,  as  were 
also  the  streets  from  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
Majesty  was  Insulted  with  groans  and  hisses,  and  with  a 
cry  of  'No  War  J'   'Bread  J'  'Bread."   'Peace  J'  at  the  end 
of  Great  George  Street .Westminster,   some  deluded  person 
had  the  audacity  to  throw  a  marble  or  bullet  through  the 
door  glass  of  the  carriage.   On  his  Majesty's  return, 
stones  were  repeatedly  flying  from  the  mob  towards  the 
carriage,  many  of  which  bruised  the  yeom.an  attendants 
around  it .  About  the  middle  of  the  Park  another  side  glass 
was  broken.   At  the  stable-yard  gate,  the  carriage  turn- 
ing out  into  the  Park,  and  elderly  man,  one  of  the  grooms, 
attendant  upon  the  near  wheel  horse,  was  by  pressure  of 
the  people  thrown  down,  and,  shocking  to  relate,  both 
wheels  of  that  heavy  carriage  went  over  him  at  the  upper 
part  of  his  thighs,  before  he  could  be  taken  up;  he  was 
alive  when  dragged  from  that  horrid  situation.  At  St.  James 
Gate,  entering  the  court-yard,  another  stone  passed 
through  the  door-glass,  the  splinters  from  which  flew  in 
his  Majesty's  face.   The  carriage  returning  empty  to  the 
Mews  was  petted  A'ith  mud  and  stones,  and  every  glass  in  it 
broke;  the  coacjriman,  grooms  and  horses,  received  many 
violent  blows  with  large  stones, aimed  probably  at  the 
carriage.  His  Majesty,  returning  about  four  o'clock  from 
St.  James  in  his  private  coach  without  any  guards,  was 
followed  by  a  mob,  and  assailed  with  a  shower  of  stones. 
A  party  of  horse,  returning  to  the  Horse  Guards,  luckily 
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When  the  Lords  reasseahled  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  of  the  attack  on  his  Majesty,  they  postponed 
a  consideration  of  the  King's  Speech,  and  proceeded  immediate- 
ly to  examine  witnesses  wi^,h  regard  to  the  events  ^^hich  had 
taken  place  a  few  hours  before.  If  the  contradictions  in  this 
testimony  be  overlooked,  and  the  statements  interpreted  in  the 
least  favorable  manner, no  evidence  was  produced  which  could 
justify  very  serious  measures.  Out  of  a  multitude, many  of  v/hom 
had  suffered  because  of  a  lack  of  food,  it  was  alleged  that 
several  had  been  found  who  gave  utterance  to  seditious  exclama- 
tions. By  some  person  or  persons  ineffective  missiles  had  been   * 
hurled  at  the  royal  equipage.  There  was  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence tlat  anyone  had  conspired  to  harm  the  King.  Certainly, if 
such  a  project  had  been  planned, there  could  hardly  have  been  a 
more  inane  m.ethod  chosen  for  putting  it  into  execution.  Yet, 

within  sight  down  the  Park,  were  sent  for  and  arrived 
fortunately  in  tim.e  to  protect  the  King  from  personal 
in j  ury . " 

This  report  should  be  compared  with  the  evidence  given 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  given  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary History.  A  witness  who  was  in  attendance  near  the 
carriage  testified  as  follows  concerning  the  return: 

"Anything  on  the  return?--On  returning,  I  heard  several 
Bom.ethings  come  against  the  State  Coach. 

"Wliat  things?--!  do  not  knov;.  I  did  see  one  stone,  and 
that  about  as  big  as  a  lar^e  v/alnut." 

"Did  you  go  with  the  Coach  till  it  got  back  to  the 
palace? — Yes . " 

"Was  there  a  glass  broken  then? — Entering  the  stable - 
yard,  I  heard  something  come  against  the  glass." 

It  will  be  observed  that,  subseauent  to  the  pelting 
which  the  Coach  was  said  to  have  received  after  the  King  had 
left  it,  there  was  no  possible  v/ay  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  danger  v/hich  it  was  supposed  to  have  received  v;hile 
he  occupied  it . 
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at  the  concliision  of  the  testimotiy,  Grenville  moved  an  address 
to  the  King,  in  which  it  was  ] roposed  that  the  Commons  join. 
Abhorrence  was  expressed  at  the  "Daring  outrages"  which  had 
"been  offered,  but,  what  v/as  of  more  significance,'  it  was  add- 
ed that  Parliament  was  confident  that  it  v/ould  be  joined  in 
its  address  by  "all  descriptions  of  your  Majesty's  subjects." 
On  its  face,  this  seemed  harmless  enough,  though  Lord  lansdowne. 
said  in  a  speech  at  the  time  that  he  believed  that  "it  was  no 

more  than  a  counterpart  of  their  (the  Ministers)  own  plot; 

(24) 
the  alarm-bell,  to  terrify  the  people  into  weak  compliances." 

On  November  4,  1795,  the  day  on  v/hich  the  reward  was  of- 
fered for  the  apprehension  of  the  persons  who  had  attacked 

the  King,  a  proclamation  was  published  against  seditious  writ- 

(25) 
ings  and  practices.     The  suggestions  proposed  were  similar 

to  those  which  had  been  cade  in  the  proclamation  of  May  21, 

1792,  and  the  actions  which  were  taken  with  regard  to  it  were 

also  largely  cf  a  like  character  those  which  v/ere  taken  at 

that  time.  Meetings  were  held  in  almost  eveiy  county  and 

borough  in  the  kingdom,  and  addresses  were  sent  to  the  King 

congratulating  him  on  his  escape  and  expressing  abhorrence 

at  the  attack. ^^^' 


(24)  Hansara,    Parliamentary  History  XXXII,    154. 

(25)  London  Gazette    1795,    1204. 

(26)  London  Gazette   1795,    1179-1479. 
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But,  nattarally,  mere  professions  of  loyalty  "by  people 
who  had  never   given  expression  to  different  sentiments  v;ould 
not  have  been  of  the  highest  ueefulness  in  creating  the  con- 
viction that  the  safety  of  the  coimtry  required  that  the 
measures  of  the  adjninistration  "be   heartily  supported.   It  was 
necessary  that  there  he  a  specific  remedy  directed  against  a 
tangible  danger.  Again,  the  large  attendance  of  the  meetings 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  may  justly  have  caused  the 
Ministers  to  desire  means  for  curbing  the  growth  of  a  power 
which  might  in  time  threaten  the  existence  of  their  adminis- 
tration. Therefore,  it  was  not  strange  that  Pitt,  following 
the  plan  iVhich  he  had  formerly  found  so  useful,  should  again 
make  terror  the  "Order  of  the  day,"  and,  as  a  means  for  con- 
centrating the  excitement,  propose  regulations  which  would 
enable  him  to  repress  at  his  will  the  proceedings  of  the  so- 
cieties that  advocated  reform. 

On  the  day  before  the  publication  of  the  proclamation 
against  sedition,  a  paper  which  was  a  recognized  vehicle  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Ministers  asserted  that  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  had  inspired  that  attack  on  the  King.   To  sup- 
port this  charge,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  intuition  of  the 
readers,  who  had  been  fed  daily  on  highly  colored  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  purposes  of  the  reformers.   On  the  basis  of 
such  evidence,  it  v.ras  urged  that  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
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demanded  harsher  laws.  ^27)  These  were  the  excuses  which  the 
Ministers  gave  for  the  "bills,  which  were  immediately  brought 
forward,  and  the  arguments  which  they  offered  in  svpport  of 
them. 

On  Novem'oer  6,  Grcnville  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
an  Act  for  the  Safetj'  and  Preservation  of  his  Majesty's  Person 


(27)  The  Sun,  Novemher  3,  1795. 

"¥e  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  man  who  has  the 
real  interest-  of  his  coiintry  at  heart,  whether  the  prs 
ent  moment  does  not  demand  of  Parliament  some  strong  and 
decisive  measure  respecting  those  meetings,  to  the  sedi- 
tious and  incendiary  doctrines  of  which  is  to  "be  attribut- 
ed   the  late  most  atrocious  attempt  on  the  life  of  his 
Majesty.   Is  there  any  man  who  has  lately  mixed  in  the 
society  of  the  metropolis,  who  is  not  satisfied  that  the  au- 
thors and  every  outrage  committed  by  the  mob  on  Thursday 
last  were  to  have  been  found  among  the  most  constant 
frequenters  of  Mr.  Thelv/all's  lectures,  or  among  the  most 
active  members  of  the  meeting  at  Copenhagen  House?   It  is 
notorious  that  in  the  meeting  hand-bills  were  cirulated, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  exhort  the  outrage  committed 
on  the  King.  The  law  as  it  stands  is  not  applicable  to 
these  times. 

It  is  often  asked,  'Is  the  Attorney-General  asleep?' 
But  the  Attorney-General  must  find  the  law  existing  before 
he  can  apply  it.   The  only  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  nip 
it  in  the  bud--Pas8  a  convention  bill,  and  ohe  danger 
is  over.  While  men,  most  pro"bably  in  the  pay  of  Prance, 
are  suffered  with  impunity  co  inflame  the  mob  against 
the  August  personage  of  our  sovereign,  the  constitution 
is  not  safe.   It  is  doubtless  to  be  apprehended  that 
Ministers,  if  they  attempt  such  a  measure,  will  have  to 
combat  most  violent  resistance  from  Mr.  Pox,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan and  Mr.  Grey,  but  can  those  who  really  admire  the 
constitution  be  discouraged  by  such  an  opposition?  The 
only  effect  of  which  would  be  to  convince  the  world  that 
these  men  are  more  closely  connected  with  seditious 
societies  than  they  choose  to  admit." 
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and  Government  against  treasonable  and  seditious  Practices  and 
Attempts.  Pour  days  later,  Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  into 
the  lower  house  a  bill  that  was  destined  to  result  in  an  Act 
for  the  more  effectually  preventing  seditious  Meetings  and 
Assembles.  Both  bills  became  statutes,  on  December  i&,  1795, 
after  warm  and  elaborate  discussions  both  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament.  The  Treasonable  Practices  bill  was  chiefly  designed 
to  revive  the  definition  of  treason  which  had  been  made  under 
the  rule  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  and  was  to  be  in  force 
only  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  A  section  was  added,  which 
was  to  continue  in  force  for  three  years,  which  made  it  a  high 

misdemeanor  to  publish  or  speak  anything  to  incite  hatred  or 

(28) 
contempt  of  the  King,  the  Government  or  the  Constitution. 

The  Seditious  Meetings  bill  was  designed  to  prevent  public 

assembles  of  more  than  fifty  persons  unless  they  wre  held  under 

the  supervision  of  the  government.   In  order  to  accomplish 

this  result,  two  categories  of  r egulations  were  provided: 

Previous  to  holding  any  meeting  of  more  than  fifty  persons 

"for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  considering  of 
or  preparing  any  petition,  complaint,  remonstrance  or 
declaration,  or  other  addresses  to  the  King,  or  to 
both  houses,  or  either  house  of  Parliament,  for  altera- 
tion of  matters  established  in  Church  or  State,  or  for 
the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any 
grievance  in  Church  or  State," 

it  was  necessary  that  public  notice  be  given  by  seven  house- 
(28)  36  Geo.  Ill,  C.  7. 
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holders  of  the  vicinity  in  which  it  was  to  "be  held.   These 
seven  persons  had  to  include  in  their  notice  their  addresses 
and  descriptions  of  themselves.   These  notices  either  had  to 
he  puhlished  in  a  local  paper  cr  given  to  a  local  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  at  least  five  days  hefore  the  proposed  assemhly. 
Meetings  of  such  a  nature  without  notice  were  unlawful  assera- 
hlies  and  had  to  he  dispersed.  If  more  th^an  twelve  persons  should 
remain  at  such  a  meeting  after  it  was  ordered  to  dishand,  they 
were  to  he  adjudged  felons  and  to  he  punished  hy  death.   If, 
in  the  notice  or  in  the  meeting,  anything  should  he  proposed 
which  provided  for  altering  any  estahlished  matter  otherv;ise 
than  hy  the  aixthority  of  the  "King,  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Parliament  assemhled"  or  which  tended   "to  incite  or  stir  up 
the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  person  of  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  or  successors,  or  of  the  government  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  realm  as  hy  law  estahlished, "  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  officers  of  the  peace  to  disperse  the  asremhly  in  the  same 
manner,  althouf^h  notice  had  heen  given.   In  addition  to  this, 
any  place  where  lectures,  discussions  or  dehates  on  puhlic  or 
political  matters  were  held,  if  admission  fees  were  charged, 
was  to  he  considered  a  disorderly  house,  unless  those  who  had 
a  part  in  its  management  had  secured  a  license. 

The  officers  of  the  peace  could  demand  entrance  to  anj'- 
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place  at  which  he  suspected  that  such  meetings  were  "being  held 
and  if  he  wab  refused  admission  the  house  was  to  be  deemed 
disorderly,  regardless  of  whether  the  license  had  been  secured. 
Naturall:/,  exceptions  were  made  in  favor  of  the  official  meet- 
ings which  were  held  in  the  course  of  the  local  administration, 
and  also  in  favor  of  imiversities  and.  schools.   But  it  was 
made  practically  illegal  to  hold  any  other  public  meeting  at 
v/hich  an  officer  of  the  law  was  not  present.  What  was  of  as 
much  importance,  it  was  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  these 
officers  to  determine  one  character  of  the  opinions  which  it 
was  permissible  to  express  on  such  occasions.  ^29; 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  reformers  in  Parliament  opposed 
every  obsiacle  at  their  command  to  the  passage  of  these  two 
acts,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  presentation  of  the  peti- 
tions which  were  being  agitated  against  them.  Meetings  were 
held  for  that  purpose  in  all  parts  of  England.   The  Dxike  of 
Bedford  presided  and  Pox  spoke  at  the  one  which  was  called  in 
Westminster.  The  London  Corresponding  Societjr  held  a  large 
meeting  at  which  addresses  were  voted  to  Parliament  and  the 
King,   A  few  days  later,  a  broad-side  was  published  explaining 
the  principles  of  the  society.   The  result  of  all  this  was  the 
most  considerable  opposition  by  the  people  of  the  policies  of 
the  Ministers  that  had  occurred  since  the  outbreak  of  the  v/ar. 


(29)  36  Geo.  Ill,  C.8. 
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Thurlow  and  Leeds  refused  to  sanction  the  Sediticus  Meetings 
"bill,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  opposition  came  from  the 
people  at  large.   In  Parliament,  the  Ministers  were  as  supreme 
as  ever,  and  the  measures  which  had  been  proposed  were  design- 
ed to  enable  thera  to  suppress  opposition  in  any  other  quarter"' 

The  adherents  of  the  Administration  were  also  active  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  popular  approval  for  the  acts.  In  some 
instances,  it  was  arranged  that  tbe  loyal  addresses  to  the  King 
on  account  of  the  attack  on  him  should  contain  a  petition  for 
such  laws,  but  in  at  least  one  case  the  personal  request  of  a 
Ministry  was  necessarj'-  in  order  to  give  the  address  this  torm^^' 

However,  it  v/as  evident  from  the  first  that  the  opposition  was 

(32) 
conducting  a  hopeless  fight.     With  the  strong  support  which 


(50)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXII,  244-556. 

Morning  Chroncle,   November  17,  1795;  November  19,  1795; 

November  20,  17yo;  November  25,  1795;  November  26,  1795; 

December  5,  17  95. 

The  Sun,  December  3,  1795. 

The  Courier,  November  19,  1795. 

The  Oracle, November  13,  1795;  November  17,  1795;  November 

23,  1795;  November  25,  17 yo. 

The  Times,  December  6,  17  95. 

History  of  Two  Acts.  See  also  titles  of  other  pamphlets 

and  broadsides  in  the  appended  bibliography. 

(31)  The  Oracle, November  20,  1795;  December  3,  1795. 
The  Tiniey,  December  4,  1795. 

Dropmore Papers  III,  144-147. 

(32)  Morning  Chronicle,  November  9,  1795.  This  paper,  which 
warmly  supported  Pox,  said  concerning  the  "Two  Acts.'" 

"By  this  bill  Ministers  declare  that  his  present 
Majesty  for  some  unexplained  reason,  requires  that 
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Pitt  had  at  his  Gonur,anu  in  Parliament,  revolution  was  the  only- 
means  "by  which  his  measures  could  have  heen  successfuly  op- 
posed.  Such  a  step  had  been  hinted  at  as  possible  "by  both 
Pox  and  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  but  had  been  serious- 
ly advocated  "by  neither. ''^'^^   Therefore  the  Minister  was  now 


restraints  upon  liberty,  unknown  to  the  Constitution  of 
England  since  the  happy  revolution,  shall  be  laid  upon 
the  people  during  his  life,  but  that  the  same  restraint 
will  not  be  necessar;/  afterwards  I   They  call  this  sup- 
porting the  KingI   If  this  law  shall  pass,  no  body  of  men 
can  asserable  either  for  the  redress  of  grievance,  or  the 
repeal  of  a  taxj  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  or 
the  discussion  of  a  turnpike  bill  withoiit  being  subject 
on  the  slightest  inaccurac;/  or  heat  of  expression,  or 
rather  on  the  base  and  malignant  misconstruction  of  a 
coiiple  of  Treasury  spies,  to  the  penalties  of  mis- 
demeanor, and  this  they  call  maintaining  the  Consti- 
tution!  Yet  this  bill  v;ill  pass  into  law." 

(33)   Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXIi,  385.  On  ITovember 
23,  Pox  repeated  what  he  had  already  said  bfcfore: 

"If  the  majority  of  the  people  approve  of  these  bills 
I  will  not  be  the  person  to  inflame  their  minds,  and  stir 
them  up  to  rebellion;but ,  if,  in  the  general  opinion  of 
the  country,  it  is  conceived  that  these  bills  attack  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Constitution,  I  then  main- 
tain, that  the  propriety  of  resistance,  instead  of  remain- 
ing any  longer  a  qijestion  of  moraiit,y,  will  become  merely 
a  question  of  prudence.   I  may  be  told  that  these  are 
strong  v;crds;  but  strong  measures  require  strong  words. 
I  will  not  submit  to  arbitrary  power,  while  there  remains 
any  alternative  to  vindicate  my  freedom." 

The  London  Corresponding  Society  concluded  a  broad- 
side v/hich  was  dated  November  23,  and  addressed  to  the 
Parliament  and  the  People  of  Great  Britain  by  saying: 

"This  society  have  always  cherished  and  will  ever  be 
desirous  to  inculcate , their  most  decided  abhorrence  of 
all  tumult  and  violence.  Anxious  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  therefore  jealous  of  the  rights  of  man,  they 
have  never  failed  to  propagate  nor  to  practice  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  opposing  by  every  peaceable  and 
rational  means  the  encroachjnents  of  power  and  corruption. 
But  they  have  never  countenanced  nor  ever  will,  any  motive, 
measure  or  sentiment  tending  to  excite  ccmmotion--to  in- 
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more  securely  intrenched  in  his  position  than  ever.  He  had  the 
support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those  v/ho  could  parti- 
cipate in  the  government.   He  had  also  the  authority  to  sup- 


flame  the  mind  with  sanguinary  enthusia6m--cr  to  extin- 
guish the  emotions  of  tenderness  and  humanity  which  ought 
particularly  to   characterize  a  free  and  enlightened 
nation.   At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  wish  to  he  under- 
stood as  giving  hy  this  declaration  any  sort  of  coiuite- 
nance  to  the  detestable  and  delusive  doctrines  of  passive 
ohedience  and  non-resistance.   This  is  a  system  which  none 
but  hypocrites  will  profess,  and  none  but  slaves  will 
practice.   The  London  Corresponding  Society  are  neither 
the  former  nor  the  latter;  and  on  the  altar  of  their  own 
hearts  they  have  sworn. --That  no  insolent  encroa.ch_ments 
of  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  administration--No,  dread  of 
the  last  fatal  arbitrament  shall  ever  corrupt  them  to 
either]  They  know  they  have  rights — they  know  that  it  is  . 
their  duty  to  defend  them--they  know  that  to  profess  im- 
plicit submission  is  to  invite  oppression;  and  to  practice 
it  is  treason  to  posteritj'  and  sacrilege  against  nature. 
To  resist  oppression  (-vhen  no  other  means  are  left)  even 
with  the  same  arms  with  which  it  is  enforced,  is,  they 
are  aware,  not  only  a  natural  right  but  a  constitvtional 
duty;  and  if  their  ancestors  had  not  so  resisted,  the 
House  of  Brunsv/ick  never  would  have  swayed  the  British 
Sceptre,  the  exiled  family  of  Stuarts  would  have  been 
still  on  the  throne,  and  Britain  never  could  have  boasted 
her  glorious  revolution  of  1688.  But  resistance  of  op- 
pression and  prom.otion  of  tumult,  are,  in  their  minds, 
ciiptinct  propositions.   The  former  they  profess,  as  solemn- 
ly as  they  adjure  the  latter;  and  they  trust  the  nation 
at  large  is  equally  sensible  of  the  distinction,  and  that 
if  the  dire  necessity  ever  should  arise,  v;hen  the  liber- 
ties of  Britain  must  be  asserted  not  by  the  voice  and 
pen,  but  by  the  sword,  Britonb  will  rally  around  the 
standard  of  liberty,  not  like  a  band  of  depredators  and 
assassins,  but  like  a  Spartan  phalanx,  prepared  and  resolv- 
ed to  a  man  rather  to  die  at  their  posts,  than  to  abandon 
their  principles  and  betray  the  liberties  of  their 
country. " 
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press  any  opposition  to  his  policies  which  others  might 
manifest.  Thus  his  task  was  to  convince  those  who  had  to 
furnish  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  that  it  was  neces- 
sary-, a.nd  was  likely  to  "bring  a  return  for  what  was  "being 
expended.  To  that  problem  he  now  gave  his  attention. 

The  financial  difficulties  which  presented  themselves 
were  sufficient  to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  Minister  who  had 
"been  accustomed  to  glory  in  that  aspect  of  his  administration. 
Since  the  "beginning  of  the  war,  he  had  already  made  large 
increases  both  in  the  de"bt  and  the  amoimt  raised  "by  taxation. 
On  Decem"ber  7,  1795;  when  he  "brought  forward  his  "budget  for 
the  year,  he  estimated  that  a  supply  of  £  27,662,000  would  be 
needed.  He  had  previously  secured  a  loan  of  L18,000,000  of 
v/hich  he  now  informed  the  House.   It  was  alleged  that  the  rate 
of  this  loan  was  unfavorable  to  the  government,  and  the  Minis- 
ter himself  confessed  that  it  had  been  negotiated  in  a  some- 
what irregular  manner.   To  aid  in  securing  the  remainder  of 
the  amount  necessary,  increased  levies  were  proposed.   These 
included  an  additional  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
taxes,  &,   tax  on  legacies  which  were  not   inherited  ty   lineal 
heirs,  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  horses  kept  for  pleasure, 
tobacco,  printed  cottons  and  calicos,   and  salt.  Resolutions 
incorporating  these  items  were  introduced  in  the  House  by  Pitt 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,   and  were  severally  agreed 
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to.  ^34) 

On  the  day  after  his  financial  suggestions  had  "been 
ratified,  the  Minister  "brought  forward  a  message  from  the  King, 
which  announced  that  the  government  of  France  was  now  such 
that  it  was  capable  of  making  peace,  and  that  England  was 
ready  to  begin  negotiations  for  that  purpose.  ^^'   In  vain, 
Sheridan  pointed  out  that  four  memhers  of  the  Directory  had 


(34)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXII,  556-569. 
Morning  Chronicle,  December  9,  1795. 

(35)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXII,  569. 

"His  Majesty  relying  on  the  assurance  which  he  has 
received  from  his  faithful  Commons,  of  their  determina- 
tion to  support  his  Majesty  in  those  exertions  v/hich 
are  necessary  under  the  present  circumstances,  recoimnends 
it  to  this  House  to  consider  of  making  provisions  towards 
enabling  his  Majesty  to  defray  any  expenses  which  may 
be  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  may 
require.  His  Majesty,  on  this  occasion,  thinks  proper 
to  acquaint  the  House,  that  the  crisis  which  was  depend- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  had  led 
to  such  an  order  of  things  in  Prance  as  will  induce 
his  Majesty  (conformably  to  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
already  declared)  to  meet  any  disposition  to  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
give  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect,  and  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  for  general  peace,  whenever  it  can  be 
effected  on  just  and  suitable  terms  for  himself  and 
his  allies." 
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had  a  part  in  sending  Louie  XVI  to  hie  death.   It  was  of  as 
little  use  to   say  that   the   Minister  had  no  better  evidence 
that  the  newly  established  system  of  government  would  keep 
its  treaties  than  might  have  been  adduced  to  support  a  nego- 
tiation with  those  which  had  preceded   it.   It  was  easy  for 
Pitt  and  Dundas  to  refute  such  arguments,  to  their  own  satis- 
faction at  least.  They  affirmed  that  France  had  exhausted 
her  resources,  and  was  therefore  at  a  point  when  it  was  to 
her  advantage  to  make  peace.   On  the  other  hand,  England  had 
made  even  more  important  conquests  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pect e<i  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  had  ruined  the  marine 

(xa) 

and  destroyed  the  commerce  of  her  rival.    '   It  may  have  been 

(36)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXII,  570-608. 

In  reply  to  criticisms  of  his  past  attitude,  Pitt  said: 

"On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  I  said  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  nev/  Const itivt ion  in  France,  the  exliaust- 
ed  State  of  their  finances,  and  the  difference  which  had 
evidently  taken  place  in  the  general  temper  of  the  people 
were  strong  grounds  to  entitle  me  to  say  that  the  pros- 
pect of  affairs  was  extremely/  improved."  After  consider- 
able elaboration,  he  continued:"!  am  askea,  are  you  sure 
the  present  form  of  this  government  is  stable?  To  this 
I  answer,  that  they  have  no  better  means  of  rendering  the 
government  stable,  than  by  making  peace  on  such  terms  as 
Europe  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  by  abolishing  every 
measure  of  force  and  terror.  The  exhausted  state  of  their 
finance  is  in  this  point  of  view,  of  considerable  impor- 
tance.  The  subject  has  already  been  amply  discussed.  As 
an  additional  argument,  I  appeal  to  the  dying  confession 
of  the  old  government,  and  to  the  infant  acts  of  the  new. 
If  such  be  their  exhausted  state,  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  they  will  be  long  disposed  to  maintain  the 
contest . " 

Earlier  in  his  speech,  he  said: "If  in  such  a  defensive 
war,  it  be  asked,  for  what  have  we  sacrificed  our  blood 
and  treasure?  I  undoubtedly  answer,  that  all  we  now  have. 
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true  as  Sheridan  asserted,  that  if  this  announcement  of  pacific 
Intentions  had  "been  made  "before  the  negotiation  of  the  loan, 
it  would  have  resulted  in  an  advantage  to  the  govermaent  of 
nearly  a  million  pounds.   But  it  is  very  prohahle  that  the 
Minister  acted  more  consistently  than  the  opposition  orator 
could  understand.   The  policy  which  Pitt  now  inaugurated  of- 
f erred  two  possihilities ,  either  of  which  would  have  been  of 
material  assistance  in  obtaining  the  ends  which  he  had  previous- 
ly pursued.  What  those  ends  were,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat.   Even  when  he  was  busiest  in  his  efforts  to  induce  a 
counter  revolution  in  Prance  in  favor  of  the  dethroned  house, 
the  English  Minister  had  been  careful  at  all  times  to  refrain 
from  identifying  his  cause  with  the  fate  of  the  French  Monarchy. 


we  may  well  be  said  to  have  gained j  for  we  should  other- 
wise have  been  deprived  of  it;  and  what  we  may  gain  more, 
is  that  indemnity  which  , we  find  ourselves  entitled  to 
claim."  But  Dundas  was  more  specific  on  this  point. 
"He  would  venture  to  assert  without  the  hazard  of 
contradiction,  that  talcing  into  consideration  the  ob- 
jects for  which  we  had  contended,  and  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  with  which  we  had  to  contend,  this  had  been  on 
the  whole  a  most  successful  war.   The  three  objects 
which  any  statesTnan  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  would 
wish  us  to  attain,  viz:   Martinique,  Cape  Nicola  Mole, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  every  one  in  our  posses- 
sion.  Added  to  these,  we  had  succeeded  m   destroying 
the  commerce   of  our  rival  and  rxiining  their  marine." 

For  an  account  of  the  purposes  of  the  Ministers  in 
the  King's  message,  see,  Grenville's  letter  to  Wickham, 
December  25,  1795. 

Wickliam,  Correspondence  of  William  Wickham  I,  228. 
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He  had  admitted  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  would 
he  a  most  satisfactory  termination  of  the  war,  but  he  had 
never  made  it  one  of  his  basal  contentions. 

He  regarded  it  as  merely  a  justifiable  method  of  warfare 
to  give  aid  to  the  ro3/'aliets.  His  purpose  was  to  weaken 
his  enemy,  though  he  confessed  that  he  would  be  glad  if  the 
result  should  be  a  return  of  the  exiled  family.  He  had  not 
departed  from,  the  program' which  had  been  announced  to  Holland 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  that  if  the  republic  in  Prance 
should  become  permanent,  England  would  follow  the  other  powers 
in  acknowledging  it .  His  purpose  at  this  time  was  sim.ilar  to 
that  which  had  led  him  to  embark  in  the  contest .  He  desired 
to  reduce  the  power  cf  Prance  and  to  aggrandize  England.  He 
now  believed  that  the  French  had  been  brought  to  such  a 

state  of  exhaustion  that  they  would,  in  a  large  r.fasure,  sub- 

(37) 

mit  to  any  terms  of  peace  which  he  might  see  fit  to  impose. 

If  this  should  prove  to  be  trvo,  England  had  only  to  make 
the  announcement  which  was  contained  in  the  King's  message  to 
insure  a  speodj'-  negotiation.  Should  such  a  negotiation  termi- 
nate successfully,  all  criticism  of  his  measures  woula  be  over- 
whelmed  in  the  general    satisfaction  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  successful  war.  On  the  other  hand,   if  Prance  should 


(37)  Dropmcre Papers  III,  80-86.  This  memorandum  on  the  state 
of  Prance, made  in  the  simmer  of  1795,  and  based  on  the 
reports  of  English  agents, is  an  interesting  addi'tion  to 
the  evidence  concerning  the  opinions  of  the  English  Minis- 
ters with  regard  to  the  exhaustion  of  that  country. 
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refuse  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity, it  would  yet 
serve  two  useful  purposes:  The  fact  that  the  announcement  had 
been  made  would  enable  the  administration  to  command  a  heartier 
support  for  the  financial  measures  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward. That  the  two  matters  were  not  dissociated  in  the  mind 
of  the  Minister  may  be  inferred  from  the  contents  of  the  King's 
message.  But  should  the  French  disappoin-^  the  expectations 
which  had  been  expressed,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  one, 
and  perhaps  two  more  compaigns,  for  which  the  means  had  to  be 
procured.  This  announcement  opened  the  way  for  more  direct 
proposals  to  the  French,  and  it  was  highly  probably  that  such 
advances  would  be  useful  in  making  it  clear  to  Englishmen  that 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  further  sacrifices  before 
a  satisfactory  peace  could  be  concluded  with  their  enemies. 

Thus  Pitt  had  begun  a  game  at  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  lose,  since  either  phase  of  the  dilemma  which  the 
French  might  accept  v/ould  necessarily  result  in  the  advantage 
of  his  purposes.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  suc- 
ceeding events,  which  will  be  described,  are  easy  of  explica- 
tion. The  question  which  is  to  be  considered  as  not  whether  the 
English  Minister  desired  phase,  or  was  sincere  in  his  efforts 
to  attain  it.  The  ansv;er  to  that  inquiry  is  too  obvious  to 
require  mention.  The  point  of  chief  significance  is  the 
terms  which  he  insisted  on  demanding. 
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When  it  became  evident  that  the  French  would  not  utilize 
immediately  the  opening  which  England  had  afforded  for  institut- 
ing a  negotiation,  it  was  announced  through  the  nev/spaper 
organs  cf  the  administration  that,  while  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Ministers  to  obtain  peace,  the  time  had  not  arrived  v;hen  it 
was  wise  to  make  too  great  sacrifices  to  secure  that  end.  It 
was  even  stated  more  explicitly,  that  Prance  must  renovmce  her 
conquest e  and  indemnify  England  before  peace  would  be  desir- 
able. (36)  But  if  the  French  had  been  disposed  to  agree  to 

(38)  True  Briton,  January  23,  1796. 

"That  it  is  as  much  the  interest  as  it  is  the  v/ish  of 
Ministers  to  procure  peace  for  this  Coimtry,  no  reasonable 
man  will  deny;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  obvious 
that  an  imprudent  acceleration  of  that  desirable  event 
must  be  of  more  detriment  than  benefit  to  the  nation. 
Honour,  permanency  and  advantage  must  be  the  basis  of 
peace;  without  these,  war  with  all  its  inconveniences 
is  certainly  to  be  perf erred  to  uncertain  poace." 

On  January  26,  1796,  the  same  paper  concluded  a  long 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  saying: 

"Though  we  are  persuaded  that  the  French  government 
must  seriously  feel  the  necessity  of  peace,  it  is  still 
certain  that  they  have  no  farther  evinced  the  necessary 
disposition  for  attaining  that  salutarj'  object,  than  by 
the  vague  declaration  of  the  Executive  Directory,  ob- 
viously intended  to  counteract  the  impression  which  must 
have  been  made  on  the  people  of  France,  by  the  King's 
message  to  the  British  Parliament;  if  they  be  willing  to 
forego  their  hopes  to  conquest,  to  resign  their  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  and  to  indemnify  us  for  the  expenses  which 
they  have  compelled  us  to  incur,  a  simple  avowal  of  their 
inclination  v/ill  suffice  to  produce  a  negotiation  that 
cannot  fail  to  terminate  in  the  conclusion  of  a  speedy 
peace.  But  till  they  display  a  readiness  to  accede  to  such 
terms  as  will  secure  us  inaenmity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future, which  can  only  result  from  the  relinquish- 
ment of  all  projects  for  a  dangerous  extension  of  territory 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  v/e  must,  however  reluctantly, 
pursue  the  war  with  vigour." 
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Buch  terms,  their  newly  adopted  constitution  interposed  o\)- 
stacles  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  overcome.  It  had 
incorporated  in  the  republic,  which  was  declared  to  be  one  and 
indivisible,  acquisition  which,  according  to  the  demands  of 
England,  had  to  be  given  up  before  a  peace  could  be  establish- 
ed. But,  in  fact,  the  attitude  of  the  French  government  seems 
to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  English  Ministers.   The 
Directory,  In  announcing,  on  the  12th  Nivose  (January  d) , 
their  readiness  to  negotiate  for  peace,  added  that  the  obstinacy 
of  the  powers  with  v/hich  they  were  at  war  had  redoubled  their 
means  of  conquest.  ^^='f     Again,  the  message  of  the  same  body 
to  the  Council  of  Ancients,  on  the  5th  Pluviose,  (January  25), 
requesting  a  tax  in  kind,  asserted  that  the  enemies  of  Prance 
had  spoken  of  peace  merely  in  order  to  cause  the  French  to  re- 
lax their  preparations,  and  that  they  would  never  know  peace 
until  they  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  their  foes  "to 
pursue  their  disastrous  projects."  ^^^^      This  was  regarded  in 
England  as  a  tacit  refusal  by  Prance  to  make  peace  except  on 
her  own  terms,  and  the  partizans  of  the  Ministers  so  accept- 
ed it  and  urged  it  aa  a  justification  for  continuing  the 


(39)Debrett, State  Papers  IV,  253. 
(40) 
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war.  ^^^) 

The  measure  which  was  now  proposed  was  not  inconsiBtent 
with  the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed  in  the  True  Briton. 
England  and  her  allies  had  nothing  to  lose  in  making  the  first 
advances  to  France,  if  that  power  had  determined  not  to  make 
peace  on  terms  acceptable  to  then.  The  English  Ministers  even 
conceived  that  they  would  gain  popular  support,  if  such  a  pro- 
posal should  be  rejected  by  the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
peace  should  res\alt ,  on  the  terms  which  they  were  prepared  to 
demand,  the  project  would  certainly  have  proved  worth  while. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  were  the  arguments  which  Lord  Grenville 
used  to  justify  the  proposal  to  the  King,  and  they  accord  so 
closely  with  what  would  have  been  expected  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  represented  the  real  views  of  the 


(41)True  Briton,  February  2,  1796. 

"This  message  is  obviously  tantamoimt  to  an  express 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  to  treat 
with  us  on  any  terms  but  their  own;  on  any  terms,  in 
short,  but  such  as  would  lay  the  foundations  of  ruin 
of  our  national  and  commercial  greatness;  and  give  to 
our  natural  and  inveterate  foe,  a  preponderance  which 
the  most  ambitious  of  their  monarchs  never  sought  to 
acquix'e,  and  which,   if  acquired,  must  ultimately  prove 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  this  mighty 
state.  All  opposition  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  must,  surely,  be  at  an  end,  since  it  is  now  proved- 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  peace  is  not 
within  our  reach;  and  that  our  enemies  are  determined 
to  persevere  in  a  contest  which  they  undertook  from  un- 
principled and  pursue  from  suiibitious  motives." 
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Ministers.  ^^'^'     Although  the  other  powers  did  not  unite,  it 

was  with  their  consent  that  Wicldiam,  the  English  Minister  in 

Switzerland,  on  March  8,  1796,  transmitted  a  note  to  Barthelemy 

the  French  Minister  in  the  same  country.   In  this  note,  the 

(42)DropmQrePaper6  III,  169.   Grenville  to  George  III,  January 
30,  1796,  referring  to  a  dispatch  to  the  British  Minister 
at  Vienna  in  which  this  project  was  proposed,  said: 
"Lord  Grenville  has  the  honour  to  Bu"bmit  to  your 
Majesty  the  draft  of  a  dispatch  to  Sir  Morton  Eden,  v/hich 
was  this  day  read  and  approved  at  the  meeting  of  your 
Majesty's  confidential  servants,  as  a  measure  which  the 
circiiGistances  and  situation  of  public  affairs  appear  to 
render  necessary  and  expedient.   Considering  the  great 
importance  of  the  suoject.  Lord  Grenville  does  not  presume 
to  take  this  step  v/ithout  previously  submitting  it  to  your 
Majesty's  consideration,  out  he  would  not  discharge  his 
duty  to  your  Majesty  if  he  did  not  take  the  liberty  to 
add  that,  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  the  subject,  such  a  declaration  or  communication  as  is 
there  mentioned,  especially  if  it  be  made  jointly  in  your 
Majesty's  name  and  that  of  the  Emperor,  could  not  but 
produce  the  most  advantageous  effects  both  at  home  and 
abroad.   If  it  should  in  the  result,  produce  from  Prance 
such  an  answer  as  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  expect, 
from  v.'hat  is  knovra  of  the  views  and  dispositions  of  the 
present  rulers  there,  it  would,  as  Lord  Grenville  hopes, 
give  additional  energy  and  animation  to  the  public  mind 
here,  and  would  probably  lead  to  much  discontent  and 
demur  in  Prance.   If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  lead  to 
the  opening  of  a  negotiation  on  a  footing  consistent  v»ith 
the  honour  and  interests  of  your  Majesty,  and  your  allies, 
the  present  exhausted  state  of  Prance,  though  it  is  not 
yet  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  another  cam- 
paign on  their  part,  would  yet  afford  a  reasonable 
ground  for  expecting  terms  of  peace  highly  advantageous 
and  honourable,  particularly  to  your  Majesty's  domincns." 

Stanhope,  Life  of  William  Pitt  V,  Appendix. 30. 
Pitt  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  on  January  30,  1796,  had 
used  arguments  of  a  similar  nature  to  support  a  negotiation, 
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French  were  requested  to  give  written  answers  to  three  ques- 
tions: Whether  there  was  a  disposition  in  Prance  to  send 
ministers  to  a  congress  for  reestablishing  a  general  peace, 
whether  there  was  a  disposition  to  commxinicate  to  Wiclcham  the 
grounds  of  pacification  which  would  be  acceptable  to  France; 
and  whether  France  had  any  other  method  to  propose  for  arriv- 
ing at  a  general  peace.  ^^^'     The  reply  of  the  Directory  was 
delivered  to  Wickham  on  March  26.   In  substance,  it  was  said 
that  the  French  ardently  desired  peace,  but  were  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  English  Ministers  had  the  same  wishes,  since  a 
congress  had  been  proposed,  which  would  necessari.ly  serve  to 
render  the  negotiations  endless.  It  was  therefore  suggested 
that  England  merely  desired  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  favor- 
able impression  which  the  first  overtures  would  give.  However, 
the  Directory  declared  that  it  was  ready  to  consider  any  pro- 
posals which  did  not  involve  a  breach  of  the  existing  laws 
of  the  republic.     '     The  English  Ministers  thus  occupied 


(43)  Debrett, State  Papers  IV,  254. 

Wickha^n,  Correspondence  of  Willlaci  Wickham  I,  269-293. 
Dropmore Papers  III,  172-174. 

(44)  Debrett, State  Papers  IV,  255.  After  expressing  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  England  the  note  of  the  Directory  Con- 
tinued: 

"However  Dhat  may  be,  the  Executive  Directory,  whose 
policy  has  no  other  guides  than  openness  and  good  faith, 
will  follow  in  its  explanations,  a  conduct  which  shall  be 
wholly  conformable  to  them.   Yielding  to  the  ardent  desire 
by  which  it  is  animated,  to  procure  peace  for  the  French 
Republic,  and  for  all  nations,  it  v/ill  not  fear  to  declare 
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a  Bomewhat  anoraalouB  position.  They  had  made  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution  the  qualifying  act  which  rendered 
Prance  capable  of  carrying  on  a  negotiation  which  might  lead 
to  peace.  Yet  they  now  demanded,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  terms 
of  pacification  which  required  that  the  express  provisions  of 
the  constitution  he  disregarded.  Therefore  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  they  anticipated  an  immediate  success  of  their 
proposal  for  a  congress.   Indeed,  Lord  Grenville  confessed 
that  the  Directory,  in  the  note  to  Wickham,  had  played  the 

game  of  the  English  Administration  even  better  than  had  been 

(45) 
hoped.     '   Logically,  the  next  move  was  to  publish  these 

two  notes  with  an  announcement  that  the  state  of  affairs 
which  they  disclosed  made  the  continuation  of  the  war  abso- 
lutely necessary.   This  was,  accordingly  done  on  April  10, 

itself  openly.   Charged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  it  cannot  make  or  listen  to  any  pro- 
position that  would  be  contrary  to  them.   The  Constitu- 
,  tional  act  does  not  permit   it  to  consent  to  any  aliena- 
tion of  that,  which, according  to  the  existing  laws, 
constitute  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 

•^ith  respect  to  the  countries  occupied  by  the  French 
enemies,  and  which  have  not  been  united  to  Prance,  they, 
as  well  as  other  interests, political  and  commercial, may 
become  the  subject  of  a  negotiation, which  will  present 
to  the  Directory  the  means  of  proving  how  much  it  desires 
to  attain  speedily  to  a  happy  pacification." 

(45)  Wickham,  Correspondence  of  William  Wickham  I,  343. 
Grenville  to  WickPiam,  April  15,  1796,  said: 

"I  have  been  greatly  srrprieed  at  the  tone  of  the 
answer  sent  through  Barttelemi.  Even  if  they  resolved  not 
to  treat,  which  I  wonder  at,  considering  their  distresses, 
I  think  they  have  in  fact  played  our  game  for  us  better 
than  we  could  have  hoped." 
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when  the  answer  of  the  Directory  reached  London.       The 
True  Briton  also  made  haste  to  deny  that  Pitt  had  departed 

from  his  demands  of  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for       j 

(47) 
the  future  as  necessary  conditions  of  peace. 

(45)  True  Briton,  April  11,  1796. 

Debrett, State  Papers  IV,  256.  The  note  of  the  Minister, 
which  was  published  with  these  papers  said,  in  part: 

"This  Court  has  seen  with  regret  how  far  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  that  ansv/er,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  de- 
mands v/hich  it  contains,  and  the  manner  of  announcing  them,   , 
are  remote  from  any  disposition  for  peace."  ! 

"The  inadmissible  pretension  is  then  avowed  of  ap- 
propriating to  Prance  all  that  the  laws  actually  existing 
there  may  have  comprised  under  the  denominate un  of  French 
territory.  To  a  demand  such  as  this,  is  added  an  express 
declaration,  that  no  proposal  contrary  to  it  will  be  made, 
or  even  listened  to.  And  even  this,  under  the  pretense  of 
an  internal  regulation, the  provision  of  which  are  wholly 
foreign  to  all  other  nations." 

"While  these  dispositions  shall  be  persisted  in, 
nothing  is  left  for  the  King,  but  to  prosecute  a  war  equal- 
ly just  and  necessary." 

In  this  account,  there  has  been  no  intention  to  imply 
an  estimate  of  the  propriety  of  the  action  either  of  the 
English  Minister  or  the  French  Government.  However,  it 
would  seem  that  Pitt  would  certainly  have  acted  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  his  previous  policy  if  he  had 
undertaken  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  the  conditions  which 
the  Directory  offered. 

(47)  True  Briton,  April  20,, 1796.  This  was  written  apropos  of 
an  editorial  in  the  Morning  Chronicle: 

"They  assert  that  the  Minister  has  given  up  his  demand 
for  indemnity.  Could  we  expect  to  receive  anything  like 
information  from  such  a  qviarter,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
ask  from  what  source  they  derived  their  intelligence?  We 
have  always  understood  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  uniform  in 
his  declarations  that  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future  should  constitute  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of 
peace;  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  nor  hoard  of  any  declara- 
tion, either  verbal  or  written,  of  a  contrary  tendency. 
It  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that  a  demand  to  know  whether 
the  French  were  disposed  to  open  a  negotiation,  or  just  and 
suitable  terms, was  tantamount  to  a  renunciation  of  that  claim 
to  indemnity, which  the  Ministry, and  we  will  add, the  nation  alsc 
have  80  repeatedly  asserted." 
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Before  discussing  the  next  diplomatic  move,  it  will  be 
usefixl  to  recall  several  additional  circumstances  which  tend- 
ed to  msike  it  seem  to  the  Minister  an  advantageous  method  for 
accomplishing  his  purposes.   It  was  believed  that  if  the  people 
of  Prance  could  be  convinced  that  their  government  alone  was 
responsible  for  the  continuation  of  the  war,  their  influence 
would  assist  in  securing  terms  of  peace  which  England  was  will- 
ing to  accept.  ^^®)   It  was  thought  that  these  formal  com- 
munications would  supplement  the  efforts  which  England  still  con- 
tinued to  maJce  to  foment  internal  discontents  in  Prance.   It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  the  Minister  had  not  had  hie  accustom- 
ed success  with  his  financial  measures.  The  circumstances  which 
had  attended  the  award  of  the  loan  had  not  increased  the  re- 
spect of  the  financial  interests  for  him,  with  the  exception 
perhaps,  of  the  lenders.  The  admitted  irregularities  which 
had  been  involved  in  its  negotiation  had  been  dignified  by  a 
parliamentary  investigation,  which,  at  Pitt's  own  suggestion, 

(48)  Wickham,  Correspondence  of  William  Wickham  I,  343. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  Grenville  and  Pitt  express- 
ed this  idea  in  the  letters  to  the  King  preliminary  to 
Wickham's  note.   In  his  letter  to  Wickham  on  April  15, 
Grenville  said: 

"The  principal  expectations  of  success  which  I  form 
are  from  the  interior.  Fot  from  what  is  called  counter 
revolution,  or  the  decided  prevalence  of  a  royalist  party, but 
from  the  difficulties  which  all  the  partial  insurrections 
wixl  produce,  multipied  as  one  is  sure  they  must  be  by 
the  measures  to  which  the  government  must  now  have  re- 
course in  order  to  live  from  day  to  day." 
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had  been  entrusted  to  a  select  coininittee,  instead  of  the  whole 
house,  as  Sheridan  requested.   It  was  not  difficult  for  the 
report  to  "be  manipulated  so  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer should  be  acquitted  of  any  more  serious  offence  than 
carelessness,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evidence  which 
was  brought  forward  did  not  give  the  affair  a  very  creditable 
aspect.  At  any  rate,  a  natural  result  was  that  it  became  more 

difficult  to  secure  a  loan  except  through  the  same  firm,  and 

(49) 
thus  the  measure  of  the  following  December  was  made  necessary. 

However,  17,500,000  was  obtained  through  that  house  on  April 
15,  1796.  'so)   But  it  was  not  only  with  his  loans  that  the 
Minister  was  encountering  difficulties.   Parliament  had  re- 
fused to  agree  to  both  his  tax  on  legacies  in  land  and  tnat 
on  prints  and  calicos.   This  opposition  evidently  came  from 
the  landed  and  commercial  classes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
becaune  of  more  importance  to  convince  them  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  maJce  an  honorable  peace.  ^    '     Prom  these  facts, 
it  is  apparent  that  there  was  no  lack  of  ends  which  Pitt  might 
hope  to  attain  by  manifesting  a  readiness  to  go  more  than  half 
way  in  a  negotiation,  even  though  he  should  not  succeed  in 
effecting  an  immediate  pacification.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 

(49)  Hansard,  Parliajnentary  History  XXXII,  763-831. 
Jourmls  of  the  House  of  Commons  II,  310-360. 

(50)  True  Briton,  April  16,  1796. 

(51)  Hansard,  Parliamentary  History  XXXII,  1032-1041. 
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that  while  the  French  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  provisions 
of  their  Constitution,  the  English  Minister  was  safe  in  offering 
them  terms  to  which,  under  other  circxanstances,  he  might  not 
have  given  the  least  consideration,  so  long  as  he  made  it  a 
sine  qua  non  that  they  should  give  up  a  district  which  had  been  in- 
corporated in  the  republic.  Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  against 
such  a  policy,  that  it  tended  to  encourage  the  Prench  to  per- 
severe in  their  impossible  demands.  But  it  is  the  object  of 
this  discussion  to  ascertain  the  purpose  of  the  English  Minis- 
ter, and  not  to  determine  its  wisdom  or  propriety.  And  the 
fact  seems  to  have  been,  that,  under  the  circumstances  and  for 
the  reasons  v/hich  have  been  described,  he  now  made  another  at- 
tempt to  treat  with  Prance. 

It  is  possible  that  Pitt  was  Influenced  in  the  measures 
which  he  adopted  at  this  time,  by  the  policy  which  had  been 
announced  by  his  supporters  in  the  parliamentary  election  of 
1796.  The  platform  of  the  administration  party  had  been  "peace 
with  honour."  But,  under  the  existing  system  of  election, 
popular  sentiment  In  only  a  few  Instances  had  any  effective 
influence  in  determining  the  choice  of  the  representatives.  It 
is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Minister  was  much  concern- 
ed to  give  further  proof  of  his  sincerety,  in  thus  assuming  an 
attitude  ostensibly  favorable  to  peace,  ft  is  more  plausible 
to  conclude  that  the  primary  considerations,  which  determined 
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his  course  of  action,  were  the  state  of  the  English  exchequer 
and  the  situation  on  the  continent.  He  thought  it  not  unlike- 
ly that  Austria  would  em'brace  a  favorahle  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing peace  with  Prance.   In  order  to  prevent  such  a  step,  he 
proposed  to  offer  additional  financial  aid  to  the  Emperor. 
Still,  he  did  not  think  that  such  a  policy  could  be  successful 
for  more  than  another  campaign,  after  which  England  would  "be 
left  alone  to  fight  with  Prance  and  Holland,  who  would  pro- 
bably have  been  joined  by  Spain.  He  believed,  however,  that 
he  could  successfully  oppose  them  all.   In  the  meantime,  he  was 
willing  for  Lord  Grenville  to  attempt  to  reconcile  Prussia  with 
Austria  and  bring  about  a  new  concert  of  action  between  the 
three  powers,  though  he  owned  that  he  did  not  think  such  an 
effort  would  meet  with  success.  Prom  his  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, the  item  of  chief  importance  was  to  keep  Parliament 
willing  to  contribute  the  means  for  his  projects.  ^^^^ 

(52)Dropriore  Papers  III,  214.  Pitt  to  Grenville,  June  23,  1796, 
gave  expression  to  these  views: 

"In  addition  to  the  extracts  of  Crawford's  dispatches, 
I  have  received  Paris  papers  to  the  19thi  which  speak 
(though  vaguely)  of  an  Austrian  peace,  and  there  are 
verbal  reports  to  the  sane  effect  from  Calais  and  Dunkirk. 
They  are,  however,  as  yet  very  little  worthy  of  credit, 
though  after  all  that  has  passed,  one  cannot  hear  them 
with  indifference  or  with  total  disbelief.   If  such  an 
event  has  really  happened,  it  will  simplify  very  much  our 
plans,  although  it  will  leave  upon  our  hands  a  very   arduous 
contest.  We  must  know  in  a  few  days  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  report.   Should  it  turn  out  otherwise, 
and  Austria  not  have  taken  any  steps  for  a  separate  nego- 
tiation, I  think  it  clear  that  we  must  execute  with  the 
utmost  expedition  our  intention  of  advancing  money  as  far 
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Lord  Grenville's  program  was  rot  favorably  received  by 
the  King,  and  met  vith  still  less  success  at  the  Court  of 
Berlin.  ^5-3)   It  was  determined  therefore,  "by  September  2, 
1796,  to  send,  through  the  Danish  Ministers,  a  request  for 


as  the  first  three  himdred  thousand  pounds,  hut  not  agree 
to  go  farther  without  receiving  an  explanation  as  to 
Austrian  plans  for  their  defensive  campaign,  and  still 
more  parti-^''ilprly  and  precisely  as  to  their  plan  of  peace. 
I  am  also  clear  -chat  (unless  there  happens  some  unexpect- 
ed turn  in  the  state  of  things)  any  idea  of  our  enabling 
Austria  to  act  with  any  effect  beyond  the  present  year 
is  out   of  the  question.   In  this  situation  it  v/ould  be 
inexcusablp  not  to  try  any  chance  that  can  be  tried, 
honourably  and  safely,  to  set  on  foot  some  decent  plan 
of  pacification;  and  I  can  conceive  no  objection  in  the 
mind  of  any  of  our  colleagues  to  see  whether  the  arrange- 
ment to  which  you  have  pclnted  can  be  made  acceptable 
both  to  Austria  and  Prussia.  But  though  I  think  it  should 
be  tried,  T  do  not  flatter  myself  with  much  chance  of  suc- 
cess. On  the  whole,  my  notion  is  that  most  likely, either 
now  or  a  few  months  hence,  we  shall  be  left  to  sustain 
alone  t}- e  conflict  v/ith  Prance  and  Holland,  probably 
joined  by  Spain,  and  perhaps  favour°'^  rore  or  less  openly 
by  the  Nort>>ern  powers.  But  with  proper  exertion  we  can 
make  our  party  good  against  them  all.   I"^"  however,  there 
should  be  einy  appearance  of  this  situation  taking  place 
soon,  I  believe  it  will  be  right  to  meet  Parliament  as 
early  as  possible.  Austrian  loan  wil"*  _  or   such  a  supposi- 
tion, be  out  of  the  question,  and  strong  measures  must 
be  immediately  taken  to  procure  a  large  addition  of  sea- 
men, and  of  fencible  troops  for  home  defence.   Such  steps 
cannot  be  taken  too  soon  in  the  event.  I  am  supposing, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  impression  of  danger  raining  too 
much  ground,  before  prcpare,tion  is  made  to  meet  it." 


(53)Dropnore  Paper  III,  215-243. 
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a  passport  for  a  British  agent  to  go  to  Paris  to  treat  for 
peace.  The  purpose  of  this  mission  was,  of  course,  to  open 
a  way  to  a  pacification;  if  suitable  terms  should  prove  to 
he  obtainable.  However,  this  was  not  anticipated,  and  the 
real  result  at  which  the  Minister  aimed  was  to  secure  some 
concrete  evidence  that  his  administration  had  made  every  reason' 
able  offer  and  that  the  French  alone  were  responsible  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  If  the  Directory  should  consent  to 
enter  into  a  preliminary  discussion  of  terms,  the  English 
agent  was  to  be  instructed  to  insist  that  France  could  not 
retain  Belgium.  Naturally,  unless  the  French  should  agree  to 
disregard  their  constitution,  this  could  not  be  arranged.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  England  was  committed  not  to  conclude 
the  war  until  Austria  had  been  secured  in  the  possession  of 
the  territories  which  belonged  to  her  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  it  was  well  known  that  the  Emporer  did  not  desire 
to  retain  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  bvt  was  anxious  to  ex- 
change it  for  some  other  principality,  preferably  Bavaria,  It 
is  evident  therefore,  that  Pitt  did  not  yet  feel  an  imperative 
necessity  of  peace,  unless  terms  which  were  agreeable  to  him, 
could  be  obtained. 

Since  it  was  to  be  made  a  sine  qua  non  that  France  should 
not  retain  Belgium,  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  that  the 
English  Minister  expected  to  propose  material  concessions  in 
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other  directions.   In  a  measure,  this  was  true.  As  an  ulti- 
matiOT,  "not  to  "be  offered  without  fresh  instructions,"  5t 
ifpo  fA  "he  svpfreeted.   that  Great  Britain  v;ould  restore  all  the 
conquests  v;hich  had  been  made  from  France,  and  :vould  permit 
the  French  to  retain  Savoy,  Nice,  "all  the  conquered  countries 
on  the  Rhine  not  "belonging  to  Austria,  and  the  Spanish  part 
of  St.  Domingo."  li   addition,  the  Dutch  were  to  receive  ■'"?ck 

their  Spice  Islands  and  a  portion  of  their  other  former  East 
India  possession.  England  would  only  retain  "Ceylon,  the 
Cape  and  Cochin,"  which  her  Minister  descrihed,  as  "the  most 
valuable  of  her  conquests." 

It  will  be  noted, however,  that  the  English  agent  was  not 
to  be  empowered  to  agree  to  these  proposals,  nor  even  to  sug- 
gest them  as  an  ultimat\;m,  except  by  express  instruction  from 
his  government.  But  even  if  this  should  be  done, and  the  French 
should  accept  these  terms,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Austria 
be  consulted  before  they  could  be  agreed  to,  since  England  »7as 
not,  on  this  point,  acting  in  concert  with  her  ally.^   ' 

The  Danish  representatives  readily  agreed  to  undertake 
the  communication.  But  the  Directory  again  played  the  game  of 


(54 )Dropmore  Papers  III,  239-242.  The  plan  is  detailed  in  a 

minute  which  was  submitted  to  the  King  and  several  members 
of  the  Cabinet  before  it  was  put  into  execution. 
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the  English  Minietry  better  than  he  expected,  or  even  desired. 
No  written  reply  was  sent,  but  De  La  Croix,  the  Prench  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  verbally-  informed  the  Danish  representa- 
tive at  Paris: - 

'That  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  Prench  Republic 
would  not,  for  the  future,  receive  nor  answer  any  over- 
tures or  confidential  papers  transmitted  through  any 
intermediate  channel  from  the  enemies  of  the  Republic i 
but  that  if  they  would  send  persons  furnished  with  full 
powers  and  official  papers,  these  might,  upon  the 
frontiers, /demand  the  passports  necessary  for  proceeding 
to  Paris. "^' 

This  was  tremsraitted  to  the  English  Ministers  on  September  23, 

1796.   If  it  meant  anything,  this  implied  that  the  Directory 

believed  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  of 

peace,  and  that  it  was  prepared  to  insist  on  what  it  desired. 

Therefore  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  expected  that, 

under  such  circujnstances ,  it  would  disregard  a  provision  of 

the  Constitution  which  it  had  formerly  emphasized.   But,  from 

necessity,  Pitt  was  now  about  to  have  reoowi*se   to  a  financial 

measure  whose  success,  in  a  certain  degree,  depended  on  whether 

the  men  of  means  in  England  believed  that  he  had  used  every 

reasonable  method  to  secure  peace.   Partially,  therefore, 

in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure  unanimity  at  home, 

and  partially  in  order  to  convince  the  people  of  Prance  that 

their  government  alone  was  responsible  for  the  contintiance  of 

the  war,  the  Minister  decided  to  persist  in  his  efforts  to 

(55)  Debrett, State  Papers  V,  169-171. 
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"bring  the  suTojectB  in  dispute  to  an  issue  with  the  French 
Government.  ^^^' 

The  French  readily  sent  the  desired  passport,  and,  in 
order  to  give  the  attempt  greater  dignity,  Lord  Malmeshury  was 
substituted  for  Jackson,  whom  it  had  been  intended  to  send  to 
Paris.   It  is  not  a  part  of  this  study  to  detail  the  negotia- 
tions which  ensued.   It  was  really  a  game  of  diplomatic  fencing. 
Each  government  endeavored  to  induce  the  other  to  make  some 
demand  that  would  involve  the  blame  for  terminating  the  dis- 
cussions.  In  a  measure,  considered  from  its  own  point  of  vievf/, 
each  succeeded  in  this  effort.  The  terms  which  England  proposed 


(56)  Buckinghaju,  Courts  and  Cabinets  II,  350.  Grenville,  in 

a  letter  to  his  brother,  September  24,  gave  expression  to 
one  phase  of  the  question: 

"On  the  whole,  the  situation  is  to  be  sure,  Yery   much 
improved  v/ithin  these  few  weeks,  but  there  is  still  enough 
for  serious  alarm.  The  Directory  has  sent  us  the  most 
insolent   answer  that  can  be  conceived;  but  as  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  in  some  degree  ambiguous  with  respect  to 
the  main  question  of  granting  or  refusing  the  passport,  it 
has  been  thought  better  not  to  leave  a  loop  hole  of 
pretence  to  them  or  their  adherents  here,  to  lay  upon  us 
the  breaJcing  the  business  off.  Another  note  is  therefore 
to  be  sent  today,  by  a  flag  of  truce  from  Dover,  in  which 
the  demand  of  the  passport  is  renewed  in  such  terms  as 
seem  most  likely  to  bring  that  point  to  a  distinct  issue, 
aye  or  no.   In  other  times  this  last  step  would  not  only 
have  been  superfluous,  but  humiliating;  in  the  present 
moment,  the  object  of  unanimity  here  in  the  great  body 
of  the  country,  with  respect  to  the  large  sacrifices 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  make,  is  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration."  See  also: 

Auckland,  Journal  and  Correspondence  IV,  358.  Pitt 
gave  expression  to  similar  viev/s  in  a  letter  to  Auckland. 
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were  BUbBtantially  those  which  had  "been  agreed  upon  before 
the  coimnunication  was  made  through  the  Danish  Ministers.  One 
of  the  principal  claims  that  the  French  refused  to  admit  was 
that  which  involved  the  indivisibility  of  the  republic.  Thus 
each  party  was  able  to  appeal  to  its  constituency  with  plaus- 
ible arguments.   In  reality,  matters  were  almost  where  they  had 
been  before.  When  a  point  of  importance  had  arisen,  Malmes- 
bury  had  insisted  on  communicating  with  his  court  before  giving 
a  decision.  This,  as  appears  from  his  correspondence,  was 
partially  because  the  English  Ministers  desired  to  secure  all 
the  information  possible  concerning  the  internal  conditions  of 
Prance.   It  was  also  desired  that  Malmesbury  should  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  continuance  of  such  info rniat ion  through 
other  channels  after  the  termination  of  his  mission.  The 
Trench  government  seemed  to  suspect  something  of  this  plan,  and 
on  December  19,  notified  the  English  Minister  that  since  he 
was  merely  acting  as  a  passive  means  of  transmitting  dispatch- 
es, he  v/as  performing  a  useless  function.   They,  therefore, 
ordered  him  to  leave  Paris  in  forty-eight  hours,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  signified  their  willingness  to  carry  on  the  negotia- 
tion by  means  of  couriers.  ^^'''^ 


(57)  'For   information  concerning  this  mission  see: 
Dctrett^ State  Papers  V,  171-214. 

Malmesbury,  Diaries  and  Correspondence  III,  260-366. 
Drop-More  Papers  III,  258-290. 
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The  details  of  this  negotiation  v;ere  given  to  the  public 
as  soon  as  the  notes  were  passed,  and,  after  the  dismissal  of 
Malmeshury,  the  entire  correspondence  was  puhlished  in  "both 
countries  as  a  justification  of  the  courses  of  the  respective 
governments.   But,  in  the  meantime,  Pitt  had  successfully  car- 
ried through  one  of  the  measures  which  formed  a  very  vital 
part  of  his  plan.   On  December  1,  1796,  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  i  20,000,000  had  been  called  for.  For  each  hundred 
pounds,  the  suTs  cribers  were  to  receive  five  per  cent,  stock 
with  a  face  value  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  and  ten 
shillings.  The  loan  was  to  run  for  three  years,  but  might 
be  paid  off  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  ^^) 
Within  less  than  a  week  the  entire  amount  had  been  subscrib- 
ed. ^^^)     However,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  in  every  case 
this  was  done  from  purely  patriotic  motives.   It  is  true  that 
Pitt,  Grenville,  and  1j4ie  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
said  to  have  put  themselves  to  some  inconvenience  to  take  the 
ten  thousand  pounds  which  they  each  received.   Still,  Lord 
Sheffield  wrote  to  Auckland  while  the  subscription  was  in  pro- 
gress: 

•'The  terns  appear  on  a  slight  view,  so  favorable  and 
and  so  exempt  from  risk,  that  I  cannot  think  there  will 
be  much  difficulty  in  finding  subscribers,  although  there 


(58)  True  Briton,  December  2,  1796. 

(59)  True  Briton,  December  5,  1796. 
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may  "be  great  uncertainty  in  finding  the  money.  If  I 
had  ever  engaged  in  such  speculations,  if  I  had  any 
money,  or  could  get  any,  I  should  subscribe  as  a  good 
thing."  ^^0) 

That  there  Mvas  some  foundation  for  this  allegation  may  he 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  Pox's 
warmest  supporters,  and  a  consistent  opponent  of  the  adminis- 
tration, suhscrihed  for  £100,000.       However,  it  was, 
perhaps,  natural  that,  in  a  case  of  such  evident  necessity, 
the  terms  of  the  loan  should  be  made  sufficiently  attractive 
to  induce  the  subscriptions,  which  were  of  so  great  importance 
for  carrying  on  the  operations  of  government.  At  any  rate,  as 
a  result  of  this  measure,  the  Ministers  could  now  regard  more 
cheerfully  the  subsidy  which  Austria  was  demanding. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  discussion  to  re- 
count the  further  reverses,  both  military  and  financialj  which 

caused  the  cabinet  on  February  26,  1797,  to  order  the  Bank  of 

(fi2) 

England  to  suspend  specie  payment.       In  spite  of  this, 

the  Ministers  went   on  with  their  efforts  to  secure  the  ad- 
vances for  which  Austria  was  clamoring.   On  April  4,  Lord  Gren- 
ville  wrote  to  the  English  Minister  at  Vienna  that  the  pros- 
pect for  success  in  the  matter  was  bright.  ^^^'     But,  five 

(60)  Auckland,  Journal  and  Correspondence  III,  365. 
(§1)  Buckingham,  Courts  and  Cabinets  II,  351. 
(62)  Ross,  Correspondence  of  Cornwallis  II,  325. 
(63 )Dropmore  Papers  m,  308. 
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days  later,  the  Cabinet  decided  to  ask  the  Emporer  of  Russia 
to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace.   The 
Chief  reason  assigned  for  this  step  was  the  emharrassnent  of 
puhlic  finances  in  England.  ^^^^  However,  the  reports  that 
Austria  was  meditating  a  separate  negotiation  tecaine  more  cur- 
rent, and  it  was  finally  learned  that   the  preliminaries 
to  a  treaty  between  that  power  and  Prance  had  been  signed.  As 
a  result  on  Jvne   1,  a  note  was  sent  to  Paris  by  the  English 
Ministers  expressing  a  desire  to  renew  the  negotiations  which 
had  been  broken  off.  ^^^'     This  time  Pitt  earnestly  desired 
peace- on  any  reasonable  terms,  and,  as  the  subsequent  negotia- 
tions made  manifest,  was  willing  to  make  concessions  which  he 
had  previously  refused.  Why  he  failed  to  secure  it,  and  was 


(64 )Dropinore  Papers  III,  310.   In  part,  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  '/as: 

"It  was  agreed  humbly  to  subr.it  to  your  Majesty  as  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  that,  under  the  various  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  danger  in  which  his  Majesty's 
dominions  and  those  of  his  allies  are  placed  by  the  result 
of  the  late  vinfavorable  events,  and  most  particularly  by 
the  increasing  eubarrassnents  of  the  public  finances  of 
this  Kingdom,  it  is  become  indispensably  necessary  that 
steps  shoxjld  be  taken  for  making  a  joint  application  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  EmperOT  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  for  his  intervention  with  a  view  of  opening  and 
conducting  negotiations  for  peace;  and  also  that  measures 
should  be  adopted  for  concurring  with  the  Court  of  Vienna 
in  any  immediate  negotiation  which  may  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  urgency  of  increased  pressure  from  any  further 
progress  of  the  French  in  Corinthia.  " 

(65  )  Dropiaore  Papers  III,  327. 

Debrett,  State  Papers  VI,  207. 
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otliged  to  continue  the  war,  is  another  story  which  may  not 
"be  told  here. 

The  Minister  had  now  practically  confessed  that  his  meas- 
v.rcG  had  "been  unsuccessful,  and  that  his  policy  had  teen  a 
failure.  To  those  ^''ho  aslred  -^or  causes,  if  the  True  Briton       j 
may  he  still  considered  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
administration,  the  answer  was  summoned  up  in  the  term,  "the 
French  Revolution."   The  plans  of  the  Minister  had  not  been 
in  fault.   The  execution  of  them  was  not  susceptihle  to  serious 
criticisms.  The  "heaven  -oorn  Minister"  had  not  failed,  tc 
measure  up  to  his  celestial  origin.  It  '.vas  the  system  against 
which  his  abilities  had  been  pitted,  the  Prench  Revolution  that  was 
to  blaine.  Such  was  the  verdict  of  his  editorial  partisan.  But, 
if  the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  in  the  course  of 
this  study  are  valid,   for  one  time  the  True  Briton  was 
mistaken  in  the  infonnation  which  it  gave  concerning  the 
Minister.   The  Prench  Revolution,   as  a  political  upheaval 
depending  on  radical  doctrines,   had  been  a  factor  of  minor 
importance  in  bringing  about  the  international  situation  in 
which  England  was  implicated.    Prance  and  Britain  had  mere- 
ly been   engaged  in  their  old  struggle  for  dominance,  and, 
temporarily,   Pitt  was  beaten  at  his  own  game.  ^°^' 


(66)  True  Briton,  March  21,  1797. 

"No  Englishman  who  considers   the  present  situation  of 
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this  Kingdom  can  view  it  without  anxiety  nor  in  some  re- 
spects, without  regret;   because  it  is  impossible  not  to 
compare  it  with  that  state  of  prosperity  which  it  ex- 
hibited only  five  years  back.   If  we  were  asked  to  what 
is  this  change  to  be  attributed?  We  have  no  difficulty 
in  answering,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  which  had 
produced  a  great  change,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  almost 
every  other  nation  in  Europe,  the  French  Revolution.  To 
suppose  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  avoided 
the  war,  consistently  with  any  principle  of  faith, honour , 
or  even  security  is  so  absurd,  that  we  do  not  enter  into 
that  question.   Indeed,  it  is  a  point  only  contended  for  by 
those  who,  to  serve  party  purposes,  have  constantly  en- 
deavoured to  excite  discontent  at  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  have  thought  they  could  not  do  this  more  effect- 
ually, than  by  labouring  to  convince  the  people  that  it 
was  unnecessary  and  unjust.   But  had  we,  contrary  to  our 
pledged  faith  which  has  been  un6ullied--had  we  in  spite 
of  every  attack,  declined  the  contest,  should  we  have  now 
been  the  better  for  it?  On  the  contrary,  our  situation 
would  have  been  calamitous  indeed.   Our  difficulties 
vanish  v;hen  we  compare  our  present  situation  v/ith  the  state 
of  the  country  overwhelmed  with  Jacobin  principles  and 
cemented  with  France  by  Jacobin  fraternization.  'Who'  says 
Mr.  ■'ox,  'would  have  thought  ivfenty   years  ago  that  the 
bank  would  have  stopped  payment  in  cash  by  the  order  of 
the  government?*   In  return  we  ask,  v/ho  v;ould  have  thought 
twenty  years  ago  that  the  French  would  have  destroyed  their 
government  and  have  murdered  their  King  and  his  fajnily-- 
would  have  attempted  to  destroy  the  government  of  every 
other  nation  contiguous  to  them--wculd  have  acted  upon 
principles  subversive  of  all  morality  and  religion--would 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  plan,  have  looked  to  no  con- 
sideration but  success,  and  would  have  sacrificed  to  that 
one  object  every  feeling,  every  duty,  which  men  had  form- 
erly held  sacred?  Who,  we  ask,  would  have  believed  this? 
Yet  all  this  has  been  effected  by  the  French  Revolution. 
With  such  an  enemy  as  France,  regardless  of  consequences 
to  herself,  if  she  can  do  an  injury,  if  we  have  preserved 
our  country  and  constitution,  and  if  in  addition,  we  have 
taken  from  the  enemy  the  means  of  mischief,  we  have  done 
much--and  those  who  say  our  situation  is  calamitous  com- 
pared to  what  it  was  prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  in- 
sinuate unfairly,  that  those  who  have  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  country  are  responsible  for  what  they 
could  not  prevent — for  events  which  they  had  not  the  power 
to  control,  and  which  no  man,  surely,  will  venture  to  as- 
sert that  he  had  to  sagacity  to  foresee." 
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Conclusions . 

It  is  useful  to  recall  that  the  primary  object  of  this 
inquiry  has  "been  to  ascertain  the  traceable  influences  which 

the  French  Revolution  had  on  the  English  people  in  the  period 
from  1789  to  1797.   In  considering  that  question,  the  following 
conclusions  seem  to  have  been  established  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty: 

In  its  earlier  stages,  the  French  Revolution  was  regard- 
ed favorably  by  a  majority  of  Englishmen,  but  was  considered 
as  a  subject  for  speculation  rather  than  one  that  was  vital 
to  the  interests  of  England.   The  change  to  a  radically  differ- 
ent point  of  view,  which  came  later,  was  due,  only  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  to  the  fulminations  of  Burke.   Instead,  the 
forces  which  produced  this  change  of  opinion  were  set  on  foot 
by  the  adherents  of  William  Pitt,  and  were  designed  to  secare 
his  political  advantage.   The  object  v/hich  he  sought  to  attain 
was  the  division  of  the  Whig  Party.   The  first  opportunity  for 
doing  this  was  suggested  by  the  open  difference  of  opinion  of 
Fox  and  Burke  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution.  Pitt 
adopted  the  point  of  view  of  Burke  and  after  the  spring  of 
1791,  the  Whig  orator,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
became  an  active  force  for  advancing  the  purposes  of  the  Minis- 
ter.  The  immediate  reasons  v/hy  Pitt  adopted  this  program  were 
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the  defeat  of  his  Russian  policy,  and  the  dissensions  in  his 
cabinet,  which  resulted  partly  from  that  and  partly  from  a 
long  standing  trouble  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  propaganda 
which  the  Minister  instituted  for  accoraplishing  the  division 
of  the  opposition  party  continued  with  increased  activity  until 
the  autxamn  of  1792. 

The  wasted  condition  of  the  country  and  the  apparently 
disorganized  state  of  the  public  institutions  in  France  after 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  seemed  to  the  English  Minister  to 
offer  a  favorable  opportvinity  to  aggrandize  his  own  country  and 
to  completely. humiliate  his  former  rival.   The  attempt  to  open 
the  Scheldt  in  November  1792  afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for 
undertaking  this  task.   Therefore,  immediately  after  that  oc- 
currence, Pitt  took  steps  both  to  establish  himself  more  firmly 
in  power  at  home  and  to  force  the  French  to  declare  war  against 
England  and.  Holland.  Both  measures  were  finally  successful.  The 
French  declared  war  in  February  1793.  The  Minister  received 
open  support  from  prominent  Whig  aristocrats  as  a  result  of 
his  efforts  in  1792.  After  another  system  of  terror  .inaugurated 
to  secure  that  result,  a  coalition  was  effected  with  that  entire 
branch  of  the  opposition  party  in  July  1794. 

After  this,  the  most  serious  domestic  concern  of  the 
Minister  was  to  keep  the  English  people  disposed  to  support 
and  to  furnish  the  means  for  his  continental  projects.  This 
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was  made  more  difficult  by  the  financial  crisis  and  "bad  harvests 
which  occurred.   These  also  served  to  increase  the  political 
unrest   of  the  Kingdom,  particularly  in  1795  and  1796,  and 
caused  the  reform  societies  aunong  the  lower  classes  to  increase 
in  rioLihsrs.   In  order  to  prevent  any  serious  results  to  the 
interests  of  the  administration,  repressive  statutes  were  en- 
acted which  practically  gave  the  Ministers  control  over  public 
meetings.  The  policies  of  the  government  were  warmly  supported 
by  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  which  aided  the  adher- 
ents of  the  administration  in  the  propaganda  of  loyalty  which 
was  carried  on.  Pitt  adhered  to  the  purposes  for  which  he  had 
begun  the  war,  even  when  negotiating  for  peace,  until  the 
spring  of  1797,  when  military  reverses  on  the  continent,  and 
more  especially  financial  difficulties  at  home,  caused  him  to 
be  willing  to  meet  France  more  than  half-way  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  pacification. 

The  organization  of  the  societies  for  promoting  parlia- 
mentary reform  which v;ere  active  in  England  in  this  period, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  French  Revolution, 
nor  do  they  appear  to  have  advocated  anything  more  than  a 
radical  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons.   There  is  no  trace  of 
considerable  bodies  of  persons  in  England  who  advocated  either 
the  republican  principles  of  Paine  or  the  extravagant  theories 
of  the  French  Revolutionists. 
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Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  troubles 
in  Prance  played  a  minor  role  in  the  internal  history  of 
England  in  this  period,  except  so  far  sVie  hecame  involved  in 
them  for  purely  selfish  purposes  "by  the  action  of  her  Ministers 
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An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
etc.  1793. 

An  Address  to  the  Public  from  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information.   1780. 

An  Address  to  the  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  from  the  Swinish  Multi- 
tude. 1793. 

An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  Reply  to  a  Printed  Report  of  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society,  February  1794. 

An  Address  in  Verse  to  the  Author  of  the  Poetical  and  Philo- 
sophical Essay  on  the  French  Revolution.   1793. 

The  Address  and  Report  on  the  Inquiry  into  the  General  State 
of  the  Poor,  etc.,  for  the  County  of  Hampshire.  1795. 

An  Address  to  the  People  of  England.  1796. 

An  Address  to  Rt .  Hon.  William  Pitt  on  Some  Parts  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, etc.  1797. 

The  Advantage  of  a  National  Observance  of  Divine  and  Human 
Laws.   By  a  Country  Postmaster.   1796. 
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Advice  to  the  People  on  the  Prospect  of  a  Peace.   By  a 
Preoholder  of  the  Covinty  of  Siu-ry.  1796. 

Advice  to  Simdry  Sorts  of  People  by  John  Nott,  Framework- 
knitter,  first  cousin  to  John  ITott,  the  Sinker-Maker. 
1791,  (?) 

Agutter,  William--Christian  Politics,  etc.,  a  Sermon  preached 
September  2,  1792.   1792. 

Agutter,  William--0"b8ervations  on  the  General  .  Past  of  the 
Year,  1796.   1796. 

Agutter,  WiHiam--The  Son  of  Wastefulness,  etc.  1796. 

Aiken,  Dr.  John--An  Address  to  the  Dissenters  of  England, 
etc.  1790. 

The  Alarm,  Being  Britanica's  Address  to  her  People. 

Anderson,  Ralph--A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  etc.  1797. 

Annual  Parliaments,  the  Ancient  and  most  Salutary  Right  of 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 1780. 

An  Answer  from  John  Bull  to  Thomas  Bull,  December  22,  1792. 

An  Answer  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  in  two 
Letters  to  the  Author.   1792. 
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Answer  to  a  Letter  from  a  Welsh  Freeholder , etc .  by  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's.   1790. 

An  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestly 's  Letters  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund 

Burke,  etc.,  "by  a  Layman  of  The  Established  Church.  1791. 

An  Answer  to  Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  1784. 

The  Ant i -Galilean ;  etc.  1793. 

The  Anti-Gallican  Songster.  1793. 

The  Ant i -Levelling  Songster.  1793. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense  of  the  British  People  on  the 
Subjects  of  Sedition  and  Revo lut ion jPhilodemos .  1793. 

An  Appeal  to  Britons,  by  a  Eriend.   1794. 

Ask  and  You  Shall  Have,  etc.   1795. 

Assassination  of  the  King!  or  the  Conspirators  exposed.  1795. 

Association  Papers,  containing  the  Publications,  etc.,  by  the 
Loyal  Associations.   June  21,  1793. 

At  a  Time  when  the  recent  exertions  of  govern 't .etc . ,  December 
4,  1792.  An  Address  published  by  the  "Crown  and  Anchor" 
Association. 
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At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
held  at  Glohe  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  January  20,  1794, 
the  following  Address  to  the  People,  etc. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information 
held  February  15,  1782,  it  was  Resolved,  etc.  1782. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
etc.,  January  24,  1783. 

Authentic  Copies  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Royal  Highness'  Reply. 1769. 

An  Authentic  Account  of  the  Riots  in  Birmingham,  etc.  Septem- 
ber 26,  1791. 

An  Authentic  Copy  of  a  Petition  praying  for  a  Reform  in  Parlia- 
ment presented  by  Charles  Grey,  Esq.,  May  6,  1793,  etc. 

An  Authentic  Copy  of  the  Dulce  of  Richmond's  Bill  for  a 
Parliamentary  Reform.   1783. 

Ball,  George,  D.D.--A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Worcester,  March  7,  1795.   1795. 

Bancroft,  Thomas  M.A. — Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church, 
Chester,  December  9,  1793.   17931 
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Barlsauld,  A.L.--An  Address  to  the  Opposers  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  1790. 

Barlow,  Joel--Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders  in  the  Several 
States  of  Europe,  etc.  1792.  (2nd  Edition). 

Barnard,  Thoma8--0'bservations  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  December  22,  1792,  etc. 
1793. 

Barrett,  Charlotte --The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Maaam  D'  Arblay 
1778-1340,  etc.  6  Vols.  1905. 

Barry,  Rev.  Edward--A  Dispassionate  Address  to  the  Subjects  of 
Great  Britain.  1793  (?) 

Bathurst ,  Rev.  Henry--A  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  etc.,  February  28,  1794.   1794. 

Baxter,  J. --Resistance  to  Oppression  the  Constitutional 
Right   of  Britons,  etc.   1795. 

Beadon,  Richard--A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  etc.,  April  19,  1793.   1793. 

Belsham,  W. --Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III  to  the  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  ending  A.D.  1793.  6  Vols.  1796. 
Seventh  Vol.  1801. 
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Belsham,  William — Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  a 
Parliamentary  Reform.  1793. 

Belsham,  William--Remarks  on  the  Bill  for  the  better  Support 
and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor,  etc.  1797. 

Bennet,  Rev.  Gr.--A  Display  of  the  Spirit  smd  Design  of  those 
who  under  Protest  of  a  Reform  aim  at  the  Subversion  of 
the  Constitution  and  Government  of  this  Kingdom,  etc. 
1796. 

Benthara,  Jeremy--A  Protest  against  Law  Takes,  etc.  1795. 

Bent ley,  Esq.--A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Charles  James  Pox 
upon  the  Dangerous  and  Inflammatory  Tendency  of  his  late 
Conduct  in  Parliament .  1793 . 

Bigge,  Thomas--Considerations  on  the  State  of  Parties,  etc. 
1794  (?) 

Binns,  Abraham- -Remarks  on  the  Publication,  entitled  a 

Serious  Admonition  to  the  Disciples  of  Thomas  Paine.  1796. 

Birmingham  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  address, 
etc.,  November  4,  1793. 

Birmingham  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  first 
instituted,  etc.  November  20,  1792. 
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Biehop  Sherlock's  Argiuaerite  against  a  Repeal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts,  etc.  1787. 

Black,  Williain.--Reasons  for  preventing  the  French  under  the 
Cover  of  Liberty  from  Trampling  upon  Europe.  1793. 

Blake,  Mark,  E8q.--A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  1794. 

Blewoie,  M.--0"bBervations  and  Reflections  on  the  Origin  of 
JacolDin  Principles,  etc.  1794. 

The  Book  of  BoV-s,  etc.  1795  (?) 

Boothby,  Brooke--A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 
Decemher  27,  1790. 

Eouaell,  John--The  Standard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  Exalted, 
etc.  1790. 

Bowles,  John--A  Short  Answer  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Persons 
Calling  themselves  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press.  1793. 

Bowles,  John--0bjectionB  to  the  Continuance  of  the  War  ex- 
amined and  refuted.   1794. 
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Bowles,  John--Reflections  submitted  to  the  Consideration  of 
the  Com'bined  Powers.  1794. 

Bov/les,  John--Parther  Reflections  submitted  to  the  Considera- 
tion of  the  Combined  Powers.  1794. 

Bowles,  John--The  Dangers  of  a  Premature  Peace,  etc.  1795. 

Bowles,  John--Two  Letters  Addressed  to  a  British  Merchant. 
1796. 

Bowles,  John--A  Third  Letter  to  a  British  Merchant.  1797. 

Bowles,  John--Prench  Aggression  Proved,  etc.  1797. 

Bowles,  John--The  Retrospect,  etc.,  1798. 

Brand,  James — A  Sermon  preached  Pehruary  28,  1794.   1794. 

Brand,  Rev.  John — An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Associations  in  a  State,  etc.  1796. 

Brand,  Rev.  John--A  Defence  of  the  Pamphlet,  ascribed  to  John 
Reeves,  Esq.,  etc.  1796. 

A  Brief  History  of  Birmingham.   1797. 

A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Controversy  Respecting  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts.  1790  (?) 

Britannia's  Address  to  her  People.  1793  (?) 
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A  BrltiehPreeholder's  Address  to  his  Countrymen,  etc.  1791. 

Britons  are  happy  if  they  will  think  so,  etc.  1795. 

Bromley,  Rev.  A. — A  Sermon  preached  at  Titz-Roy  Chapel,  etc. 
April  19,  1793.   1793. 

Broorn,  Ralph--0'bBervations  on  Mr.  Paine 's  Pamphlet,  etc. 
1796. 

Brother  Fustian 's  Advice  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  Decemher  10,  1792. 

Brown,  Rev.  Jajiie6--The  Importance  of  Preserving  Unviolated  the 
System  of  Civil  Government  in  every  State,  etc.   1793. 

The  Budget  of  the  People  Collected  hy  Old  Hfefcbert ,  etc.  1794  (?) 

Buffj  or  a  Dissertation  on  Nakedness,  etc.,  1792. 

Butler,  William--A  Sermon  preached  before   the  Lords  Spiritiml 
and  Temporal,    etc.  March   9,    1796.      1796. 

Burke's  Address  to  the  Swinish  Multitude.  1793  (?) 

Burke,   Edmund--Ref lections  on  the  French  Revolution,    etc. 
1790. 

Burke,  ldmund--A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
etc.  1791. 
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Burke,  Edmxind  (?)— LesBone  to  a  Young  Prince  by  an  Old  States- 
man. 1791. 

Burke,  Edmund--An  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs.  1791. 

Burke,  Edmund — Two  Letters  addressed  to  a  Member  of  Parliament 
on  the  Proposals  for  peace  with  the  Regicide  Directory 
of  Prance.   1796. 

Burke,   Edin\ind-"A  Third  Letter   to  a  Member   of  the  Present 
ParlisLment ,    etc.    1797. 

Burke,  Edmund --Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,  originally 
presented  to  Rt .  Eon.  William  Pitt,  November  1795.  1800. 

Burke,  Edmund-* Two  Letters  on  the  Conduct  of  our  Domestic 
Parties  with  Regard  to  French  Politics,  etc.  1797. 

Burke, Edmund — A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  etc.  1796. 

Burke,  Edmund--A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  February  24,  1796. 

Burke,  Edmund- -Thoughts  on  the  Prospects  of  a  Regicide  Peace, 
etc.  1796. 

Burke,  Edmund--Three  Memorials  on  French  Affairs,  etc.  1797. 

Burn,  Edward— A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Priestley 's Appeal  to  the 
Public,  etc.  1792. 
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BurnaTDV,   Andrew— Bleseirigs  Enjoyed  by  Engliehmen,    etc.   17  93. 

Burnaby,  Andrew--A  Sermon  preached  in  Greenwich  Chapel, 
November  4,  1792,  etc.   1793. 

Butt,  Rev.  G.— A  Sermon  preached  upon  hiE  Majesty's  Proclama- 
tion, etc.  1793. 

Butt,  Rev.  G.--A  Sermon  preached  in  Bandly  Chapel,  etc.  Sept- 
ember 27,  1792. 

Button,  Rev.  W. — National  Calamities  Tokens  of  Divine  Dis- 
pleasure, etc.  1794. 

A  Calm  Inquiry  into  the  Office  and  Duties  of  Jurymen  in  cases 
of  High  Treason,  etc.  1794. 

A  Candid  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Government  and  the  Rights 
of  Representation.  1792. 

Cartwright,    John— A  Letter   to  the  Dxilce   of  New  Castle,    etc. 1792. 

Cartwright,   John— A  Letter  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  Cotinty 
of  Lincoln,    etc.    1795. 

Cartv/right,    Johji--The   Commonwealth  in  Danger,    etc.      1795. 

Cartwright,  John--An  Appeal  on  the  Subject  of  the  English 
Constitution.  1797, (?) 
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Cartwright , John — The  Constitutional  Defence  of  England,  etc. 
1796. 

Cartv/right,  John — The  Legislative  Rights  of  the  Commonalty 
Vindicated,  etc.  1777. 

Cartwright,  John—The  People's  Barrier  against  luidue  Influence 
and  Corruption,  Etc.  1780. 

Cartwright,  John— A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ahingdon, etc .1776. 

Cartwright,  John— Give  us  our  Rights,  etc.  1778. 

The  Catechism  of  Man,  etc.  1796  (?) 

The  Causes  of  Present  Complaints, fairly  stated  and  fully  re- 
futed. 1793. 

Cawthorne,  JoBeph--A  Letter  to  the  King  in  justification  of  a 
Panphlet  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  English  Government, 
etc.  1796. 

Chalmers,  Lieut.  Col. --Strict ures  on  a  Pamphlet  written  by 

Thomas  Paine  on  the  English  System  of  Finance,  etc.  1796. 

Chalmers,  George  (Francis  01dys)--The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine 
with  a  Revievif  of  his  Writings,  etc.  1792. 

Chalmers,  George  (Francis  Oldys)— The  Abridged  Life  of  Thomas 
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Paine,  etc.  1793. 

A  Charge  delivered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Norwich,  December  26,  1792. 

The  Charge  delivered  by  the  Rt .  Hon.  Sir  James  Eyre,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  hie  M^^jeaty•8  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
etc.,  in  the  High  Treason  Trials,  October  1794. 

Chelsam,  Rev.  James--The  Duty  of  Relieving  the  French  Refugee 
Clergy  stated,  etc.  1793. 

Christie,  Thomas--Letters  on  the  Revolution  in  Prance,  etc. 
1791. 

ChristophiluB,  A  Serious  Address  to  Rev.  Dr.  Priestley , occasion- 
ed by  reading  his  Psoniliar  Letters,  etc.   1790. 

Church  and  King,  etc.  by  Pasquin  Shaveblock,  Esq.;  (Shavir?) 
Extraordinary.  1795. 

The  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  System  of  England  Defended  and 
Fortified.  1791. 

A  Circiunetantial  History  of  the  Transactions  at  Paris  on  the 
Tenth  of  August,  etc.  1792. 

Citizen  "JhClwall,  Fraternity  and  Unaniiptty  to  the  Friends  of 
of  Freedom,  etc.  1798  (?) 
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Clarke,  Rev.  Thomas  B.— The  Benefits  of  Christianity  contrast- 
ed with  the  Pernicious  Influence  of  Modern  Philosophy 
on  Civil  Society,  etc.  1796. 

Clayton,  Rev.  John— The  Duty  of  Christians  to  Magistrates, 
etc.  1791. 

Cohhett,  Ed.— Oheervations  on  the  Emigration  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestly.  1794. 

Coellogon,  Rev.  C.E.  de--The  Peculiar  Advantage  of  the  English 
Nation,  etc.  1792. 

Coellogon,  Rev.  C.E.  de— God  and  the  King,  etc.  1790. 

A  Collection  of  the  Letters  which  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Volunteers  of  Ireland  on  the  Subject  of  a  Parliamentary 
Reform.  1783. 

Collins,  Thomas  D.D.-~An  Assise  Sermon,  etc.  1794. 

Comments  on  the  Proposed  War  with  Prance,  on  the  State  of 
Parties,  etc.  1793. 

A  Comparative  Display  of  the  Different  Opinions  of  the  Most 

distinguished  British  Writers  on  the  Subject  of  the  French 
Revolution.   2  Vols.  1793. 
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A  Concise  Sketch  of  the  Intended  Revolution  in  England,  etc. 
1794. 

Confiscation  Considered,  etc.  1795. 

Confusion's  Masterpiece;  etc.  1794. 

Considerations  on  Lord  Granville's  and  Mr.  Pitt's  Bills  con- 
cerning Treasonable  and  Seditions  Practices  and  Unlawful 
Assemblies  by  a  Lover  of  Order.  1796  (?) 

Considerations  on  Mr.  Paine 's  Pamphlet  on  the  Rights  of  Man. 
1791. 

Considerations  on  Public  Economy,  etc.  1796. 

Considerations  on  the  Universality  and  Uniformity  of  the 

Theocracy,  by  a  Lajrman  of  the  Church  of  England.  1796. 

Considerations  on  the  Preliminaries  to  the  Commencement  of 

the  War,  etc.  By  the  Author  of  the  Crisis  Stated.  1794  (?) 

A  Constitutional  Guide  to  the  People  of  England  at  Present 
Unrepresented,  etc. 

Constitutional  Letters  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Paine 's  Rights  of  Man. 
1792. 
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The  Contrast,  or  two  Portraits  of  the  Rt .  Hon.  Charles  James 
Pox,  etc.  1793. 

A  Controversial  Letter  of  a  New  Kind  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price 
froTa  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  1790. 

Convention  Bill.  A  Notice  of  a  Meeting,  etc.  Deceraher  18, 
1795. 

Cooper,  Samuel  D.D. — The  First  Principles  of  Civil  and  Ec- 
clesiastical Government,  etc.  1791. 

Cooper,  Samuel  D.D. — Handlalll  dated  December  4,  1796. 

Cooper,  Thomas--A  Reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  Inventive  against 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt,  etc.  1792. 

A  Copy  of  the  Declaration  and  Articles  subscribed  by  the 
Members  of  Administration,  etc.  1789. 

A  Copy  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Letter  on  Parliamentary 

Reform,  etc.,  printed  for  the  Sheffield  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information.  1792. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Rt .  Hon.  Lord  Carysfort  to  the  Hunting* 
donshire  Committee,  etc.  1780. 


A  Cordial  Drop,  etc.  179Z  (?) 
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The  Correspondence  of  Rev.  C.  Wyvlll  with  the  Rt .  Hon.  William 
Pitt.  1796. 

The  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution  Society  in  London  with 
the  National  Assemhly,  etc.  1792. 

Corruption  Exposed.  Being  Remarks  on  the  Trial  of  Geo.  Rose, 
Esq.  etc.  1792. 

A  Country  Curate's  Advice  to  Manufacturers,  etc. 
Courtenay,  Rev.  Henry  R.--A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Lord's 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  etc.  1795. 

Coxe,  Rev.  William--A  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Price,  etc. 
1790. 

The  Crisis  Stated,  etc.  1793. 

A  Critical  Review  of  the  Ipswich  Journal,  etc.  1790. 

Croft,  George  D.D.--The  Test  Laws  Defended,  etc.  1790. 

Cruden.John,  Esq.,  An  Address  to  the  Loyal  Part  of  the  British 
Empire,  etc.  1796  (?) 

The  Curses  and  Causes  of  War  pointed  out,  etc.  1795. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  Mr.  Pitt's  New  Tax  of  imposing  a  Guinea 
per  Head  on  every  Person  who  wears  Hair  Powder,  by 
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Brutus.  1795. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  Paine 's  Rights  of  Man.  1792. 

Curt  Is, Rescued  from  the  Gulph.etc.  1792. 

Dalles,  Williara- -Thought 8  upon  our  present  Situation,  etc. 
1793. 

Dalyrimple,  A. --Mr.  Pox's  Letter  to  his  Worthy  and  Independent 
Electors  of  Westminster, .  etc.  1793. 

Dampier,  Thomas  D.D.--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  July  23,  1793. 
1793. 

The  Danger  of  Repealing  the  Test  Act,  etc.  1790. 

Day,  Thomas- -Reflect ions  upon  the  Present  State  of  England 
and  the  Independence  of  America.  1783. 

Declaration  of  the  Merchants,  Bankers,  Traders,  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  London, made,  etc.  December  5,  1792. 

The  Decline  and  Fall,  Death,  Dissection  and  Funeral  Proces- 
sion of  his  most  Contemptible  Lowness,  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  etc.  1796.  ' 

A  Defence  of  the  Constitution  of  England,  etc.  1791. 
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A  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  etc.  1791. 

A  Defence  of  the  Political  and  Parliamentary  Conduct  of  Rt . 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  1794. 

The  Defence  of  Joseph  Gerrald,  on  a  Charge  of  Sedition,  etc. 
1794. 

A  Dialogue  between  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a 
Lay  Gentleman,  etc.  1792. 

A  Dialogue  "between  an  Associator  and  a  well  informed  English- 
man, etc.  1793. 

Diron,  Alexander,  Esq. --An  Inquiry  into  the  Corn  Laws  and 
Corn  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  1796. 

Disney,  Rev.  John--The  Progressive  Improvement  of  Civil  Liberty, 
etc.  1792. 

Disney,  Rev.  -John'-A  Vindication  of  the  Apostle  Paul  from  the 
Charge  of  Sedition,  etc.  1792. 

Disturnall,Rev.  JoBiah--A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church, 
etc.   September  27,  1791.   1791. 

Donaldson,  John--Miscellaneous  Proposals  for  Increasing  our 
National  Wealth,  etc.  1790. 
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Dornford,  JoBiah--The  Motives  and  Consequences  of  the  Present 
War  Comparatively  Considered.   1793. 

The  Duty  of  Citizens  in  the  Present  Crisis.   1793. 

The  Duty  of  a  Preeinan,  Addressed  to  the  Electors  of  Great 
Britain.  1780. 

The  Duties  of  Fan  in  Connection  with  his  Rights,  etc.  1792. 

Eden,  William  (Lord  Auckland) --Some  Remarks  on  the  Apparent 
Circumstances  of  the  War  in  the  fourth  week  of  October, 
1795.   1795. 

Edwards,  G.  1^.  --Letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Town 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  etc.  1793. 

Edwards,  Rev.  J. --Letters  to  the  British  Nation  and  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  every  other  Country,  etc.  1791. 

Elliot,  Charles  H.--The  Republican  Refuted,  etc.  1791. 

Equality  as  Consistent  with  the  British  Constitution  in  a 

Dialogue  between  a  Master-Manufacturer  and  his  Workmen. 
1793. 

Equitable  Representation  necessary  to  the  Establishment  of  Law, 
Peace  and  Good  Government,  etc.  1780. 
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Erskine,  John,D.D. --The Fatal  Consequences  and  General  Sources 
of  Anarchy,  etc.  1792. 

EreTs;ine,  Thomas — A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the 
Present  War  with  France.  1797. 

An  Essay  on  Parliament ,  and  the  Causes  of  unequal  Representa- 
tion, etc.  July  1793. 

The  Evidence  Summed  uPjOr  a  Statement  of  the  Apparent  Causes 
and  Object  of  the  War.  1794. 

Extermination,  or  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England  on  the 
Present  War  with  Prance.  1793  or  1795  (?) 

Extracts  from  Books  and  other  Small  Pieces  in  Favour  of 

Religious  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Dissenters, 2  pts. 
1789,  1790. 

Extract  from  the  Sussex  Weekly  Advertiser  of  December  24, 
1792.  1793. 

Extracts  from  Dr.  Priestly 's  Works,  etc.  1792. 

Facts,  Reflections  and  Queries,  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Associated  Friends  of  the  People.  1792. 

Facts  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Friends  of  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty,  etc.  1790- 
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A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  last  illness,  Death  and  Inter- 
ment of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Willian:  Pitt,  etc.  1795. 

Fancourt,  William  L. --Britons  and  Fellow  Countrymen,  etc. 
KecemlDer  3,  1792. 

Past  Day  as  Observed  at  Sheffield,  etc.  1794. 

Pauetus;  a  Fragment  of  a  Parody,  etc.  1793. 

A  Pew  Minutes  Advice  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  on  Re- 
puhlics.  1792. 

A  Pew  Words,  hut  no  Lies;  from  Roger  Bull  to  his  Brother 
Thomas.  1792  (?) 

Field,  Williain--A  Second  Letter  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Warwick,  etc.  1791. 

Pinch,  Rev.  Thomas--AddreBB  to  the  Poor  of  Northupps  in  the 
County  of  Norfolk,   etc.  1795. 

Five  minutes  Advice  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
Present  Alarming  State  of  Public  Affairs,  etc.  1792. 

Fleming,  L.--An  Impartial  Statement  of  the  Merits  and  Ser- 
vices of  Opposition,  etc.  1796  (?) 
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Pollowers  of  Reason  Vindicated,  etc.  1795. 

Poote,  L.Jr. --Reform, a  Farce  Modernized  from  Aristophanes. 
1792. 

Povmee,  Joseph — An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Toleration, 
etc.  1790. 

Pox,  Charles  James — A  Speech,  etc..  Spoken  at  the  Whig  Club, 
December  4,  1792. 

Pox,  Charles  James — A  Letter  to  the  Worthy  and  Independent 

Electors  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster.  January 
26,  1793. 

Pox,  Williain--The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  Respecting  the 
Prench  War.  (3d.  Ed.)  1793. 

Pox,  William — Thoughts  on  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Prance. 
1793. 

Pox,  William--A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  National  Past  of 
Pebruary  28,  1794. 

Pox,  William--A  Discourse  on  National  Pasts,  particularly  in 
Reference  to  April  1'.',  1793.   1793. 

Pox,  William--A  Defence  of  the  War  against  Prance.  1794. 
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Fox,  Williain--On  Jacobinism.  1794. 

Pox,  Wllliani--A  Defence  of  the  Decree  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  Prance  for  Emancipating  Slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.   1794. 

Pox,  Willlair—The  Priend,  A  Weekly  Essay, Nos.  1-22.  1796. 

Prancis,  Philip — Ilraught  of  a  Res-olution  and  Plan  intended  to 
he  proposed  to  the  Societ3'-  of  Priends  of  the  People. 
1795. 

Praternity,  Humanity,  Peace,  May  17,  1795. 

Priendly  Remarks  upon  some  Particulars  of  his  Administration 
in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  by  a  near  Observer.  1796. 

John  Prost  this  Day  at  twelve  o'clock,  etc.  1793. 

A  Pull,  True  and  Particular  Account  of  the  Conquest  of  Prance 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  etc. 
1792. 

A  Pull,  Accurate  and  Impartial  History  of  the  Campaign,  etc. 
1794. 

A  Pull  and  Particular  Accowit  of  the  Birth,  Parentage  and 
Education,  Life,  Character  and  Behavior  of  that  most 
Notoriously, Notified, Malefactor,  Willy  Pitts,  etc.  1796. 
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Gardiner,  Rev.  John--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  February  25, 
1795.   1795. 

* 

Gardiner,  Rev.  John--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.,  April  19,  1793. 
1793. 

GarriclcB  Jeste;  or  Gems  in  High  Glee,  containing  all  the 

Jokes  of  the  Wits  of  the  Present  Age,  viz.:  Mr.  Garrick, 
Mr.  Pox,  Mr.  Burke,  etc. 

A  General  Reply  to  the  several  Answers,  etc.,  of  a  Letter 
written  to  a  Noble  Lord, by  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmvuid  Burke. 
1796. 

Gerrald.,  a  Fragment,  etc,  1795  (?) 

Gerrald,  J"oseph--A  Convention  the  only  means  of  saving  us 
from  ruin,  etc.  1793. 

Gifford,  John— A  Letter  to  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  etc.  1797. 

Gifford,  John-"A  Plain  Address  to  the  Common  Sense  of  the 
People  of  England,  etc.  1792. 

Gifford,  John — A  Short  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Loyal 
Associations,  etc.  1798. 

Gifford,  John — A  Narrative  of  the  Transactions  Personally 

relating  to  the  Unfortunate  Louie  XVI,  King  of  France, 
etci,  from  June  20,  1791  to  January  21,  1793.  1793. 
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Gifford,  John— The  Reign  of  Louis  XVI,  etc.  1794. 

Gifford,  John— A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Landerdale,  containing 
strictures  on  hie  Lordship;  Letters  to  the  Peers  of 
Scotland,  1794. 

Gifford,  John--A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Landerdale,  etc.,  with 
a  Preface  and  an  original  Letter  from  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  etc.  1800. 

Gifford,  John — A  Second  Letter  to  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  etc. 
1797. 

Gilhank,  Rev.  W.— The  Duties  of  Kan,  etc.  1793. 

Glorious  News  for  Old  England,  etc.  A  Hew  Song.  1795. (?) 

Goldsmith, Oliver — The  English  Constitution,  etc.  1792, 

Goodenough,  Rev.  Saniuel--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  February 
25,  1795.   1795. 

Gordon,  Rev.  George— A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  February  28, 
1794.   1794. 

Grose,  Rev.  John— A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  February  28,  1794. 
1794. 
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Gurney,  Joseph  (Stenographer ) --The  Whole  Porceedlngs  of  the 
Trial  and  Information  against  Thomas  Paine,  etc.  1793. 

Gurney,  Joseph--The  Trial  of  Thomas  Hardy  for  High  Treason, 
etc.  4  Vols.  1794. 

Gurney,  Joseph--The  Whole  Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  Thomas 
Walker  of  Manchester,  etc.  1794. 

Gurney,  Joseph — The  Trial  of  Robert  Thomas  Crossfield  for  High 
Treason,  etc.  1796. 

Gurney,  Joseph — The  Trial  of  Williaun  Stone  for  High  Treason, 
etc.  1796. 

H.  R.  H. — Dr.  Price  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  etc.  1791. 

Hales,  Charles--The  Bank  Mirror;  etc.  October  1796. 

Halloran,  Rev.  L.  H. — A  Sermon  for  December  19,  1797.   1797. 

Hamilton,  Jajnes  E. — A  Letter  to  the  People  of  England  upon 
the  Present  Crisis.  1793. (?) 

Harley,  Robert,  Esq. --An  Essay  upon  the  Public  Credit,  etc. 
1797. 

Hart,  John--An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Starch  and  Hair  Powder  Manufactories, etc.  1795. 
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Harvey,  Charles,  Esq.— A  Change  delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Norwich,  January  18,  1793. 

1793. 

Hav:oi,  R. — Peas  for  the  Swine  and  Grapes  for  the  Citizens, 
etc.  1793. 

Hawker,  Rotert ,D.D.— The  Invaluable  Blessings  of  our  Religious 
and  Civil  Government,  etc.  1793. 

Hawker,  Ro"bert  ,D.D.--An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  England  on 
the  Subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  etc.  1794. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  W. --Regal  Rights  Consistent  with  National  Liber- 
ties, etc.  1795. 

Hawtry,  Rev.  Charles--VariouB  Opinions  of  the  Philosophical 
Reformers  Considered,  etc.  1792. 

Hayes,  Rev.  Samuel--A  Sermon  preached,  etc., July  20,  1792. 
1792. 

Hayes,  Rev.  Seunuel--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.   January  27,  1793. 
1793. 

Heddesf ord ,  Rev.  6eorge--Topay  Turvey,  etc.  1793. 

Hervey,  Pred.--A  New  Friend  on  an  Old  Subject,  etc.  1791. 
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Hewat,  Alexander, D.D. --The  Firm  Patriot,  etc.  1795. 

Hewat,  Alexander, D.D. --Religion  EsBential  to  the  Being  and 
Happiness  of  Society,  etc.  1796. 

Hey,  Richard--Happiness  and  Rights,  etc.  1792. 

Heywood,  Samuel--The  Right  of  Protestant  Dissenters  to  a 
Complete  Toleration  Asserted,  etc.  1789. 

High  Treason.'.'  Narrative  of  the  Arrest,  Examination  by  the 
Privy  Council  and  Imprisonment  of  P.T.  Le  Maitre,  etc. 
1795. 

Hill,  Rev.  George--The  Present  Happiness  of  Great  Britain, 
etc.  1792. 

Hints  to  the  People  of  England  for  the  year  1793,  etc.  1792. 

Hints  to  Opposition;  in  a  Letter  Addressed  to  Rt .  Hon.  C.J. 
Pox.  1795. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Religious  Dissensions,  etc.  1790. 

A  History  of  the  late  Important  Period  from  the  Beginning  of 
his  Majesty's  Illness  to  the  Settlement  of  the  Executive 
Government,  etc.  1789. 

The  History  of  a  good  Bramin,  etc.  1795. 
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The  History  of  Two  Acts,  etc.  1796. 

HotBon,  Rev.  John--A  Series  of  Reciarks  upon  a  Sermon  preached 
at  St.  Philip's  Church,  Birmingham,  etc.  1790. 

Hodgson,  E.  (StenographfiH — The  Genuine  Trial  of  Thomas  Paine, 
etc.  1795. 

Hodson,  Rev.  Frod8heun--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.,  March  8,  1797. 
1797. 

Hodson,  Rev.  Septlmu8--SermonB  on  the  Present  State  of  Reli- 
gion in  this  Country,  etc.  1793. 

Hodson,  Rev.  Septimus — The  Great  Sin  of  withholding  Corn, 
etc.  1795. 

Hodson,  Rev.  Septimus--An  Address  to  the  Different  Classes  of 
Persons  in  Great  Britain  on  the  Present  Scarcity  and 
high  Price  of  Provisions  to  which  is  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing a  Ta"ble  of  the  Average  Price  of  Wheat  from  1595- 
1790.   1795. 

Holcora"be,  Rev.  William--Self  Correction  a  Duty  We  Owe  to  Our 
Country  in  Times  of  Public  Calamity,  etc.  1796. 

Holcroft,  Thomas--A  Narrative  of  Pacts  Relating  to  a  Prosecu- 
tion for  High  Treason,  etc.  1795. 
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Holcroft,  Thoroas — A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  William  Windham, 
etc.  1795. 

Hollowa}'-,  John--A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  etc.  1789. 

Holmes,  RolDert  ,D.D.--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  March  9,  1796. 
1796. 

Horsley,  Samuel--A  Review  of  the  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, etc.  1790.   First  Ed.  1767. 

Horsley,  Samuel--A  Sermon  preached,  etc., January  30,  1793. 
1793. 

Hughes,  Rev.  RiGe--A  Letter  on  the  Meeting  at  Crown  and  Anchor 
on  July  14,  1791,  etc.  1791. 

Hughes,  William --Just ice  to  a  Judge,  etc.  1793. 

Hvimphreys,  Rev.  John-'Regard  due  to  Divine  Judgments  Con- 
sidered, etc.  1794. 

Htint ,  Isaac --Rights  of  Englishmen,  etc.  1791. 

Hunter,  Rev.  ThoraaB--The  Inseparable  Union  of  Riligion  and 
Patriotism,  etc.  1794. 

Hxinter,  William--A  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestly,  F.R.S. ,  in  Answer  to 
his  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  William  Pitt,  etc.   1787. 

f 
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Hiintingford,  Rev.  George  Isaac--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  April 
19,  1793.   1793. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  present  Derangement  of  the 
Public  Credit  in  Great  Britain,  etc.  1793. 

Impartial  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  etc.  1793. 

Important  Thoughts  on  the  Test  Acts  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend, 
etc. 

Jackson,  Rev.  Roger--A  Charge  Delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
etc.,  January  10,  1793. 

Jackson,  Willia!?  ,D.D.--A  Sermon  preached,  etc .  ,Fe"bruary  25, 
1795.  1795. 

Jacomb,  Rohert'-A  Letter  Vindicating  Dissenters  from  the 
Charge  of  Disloyalty,  etc., 1793. 

Jardine,  David--Seasonahle  Reflexions  on  Religious  Fasts, 
etc. ,1794. 

Jehh,  A. — Two  Pennyworth  of  Truth  for  a  Penny ,• etc. ^1793. 

Jenyns,  Soa-nis,  Esq. --Thoughts  on  a  Parliamentary  Reform.  1793. 

Jepson,  Rev.  William--Letters  to  Thomas  Payn,  etc.  1791. 
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John  Bull  in  Answer  to  his  Brother  Thomas,  etc.  1792  (?) 

John  Bull's  Answer  to  his  Brother  Thomas'  Second  Letter, 
December  28,  1792. 

John  Bull  to  his  Brother.  1792  (?) 

Jones,  A"brsLhain--The  State  of  the  Coizntry  in  the  Month  of 
Novem"ber  1794.   1794. 

Jones,  John--The  Reason  of  Man,  etc. ,1793. 

Jones,  John  Gale--Sketch  of  a  Speech  delivered  at  the  West- 
minster Forum  December  .9-30,  1794.   1795. 

Jones,  John  Gale--S]cetch  of  a  Political  Tour  through  Rochester, 
Chatham,  Maidstone,  Gravesend,  etc.  1796. 

Jones,  William--The  Principles  of  Government  in  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Scholar  and  a  Peasant.   1782. 

Jordan's  Complete  Collection  of  All  the  Addresses  and  Speeches 
of  Hon.  C.J.  Pox,  Sir  A.  Gardiner  and  J.H.  tPooke,  Esq., 
etc.  1796. 

Keats,  Rev.  William — A  Free  Examination  of  Dr.  Price's  auid 
Priestly 's  Sermons,  etc.  1790. 

Keatc ,  Rev.  William--Quotation  Against  Quotation,  etc.  1790. 
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Keith,  Rev.  G.S.--An  Impartial  and  Comprehensive  View  of  the 
Present  State  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  1797. 

King,  Edward--Consideration8  on  the  utility  of  the  National 
Debt.  1793. 

King,  Walker ,D.D.- -Two  Sermons  preached,  etc., August  19,  1793 
1793. 

Kippis,  Andrew--A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Old  Jewry , No vemher 
4,  1788,  etc., 1788. 

Kippis,  Andrew--An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Interment  of  the 
Late  Dr.  Price.  1791. 

Kippis,  Andrew — A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  February  23,  1794. 
1794. 

Knave 's-Ace  Association  Resffilutioh  Adopted  at  a  Meeting  of 
Placemen,  Pensioners,  etc.  1793. 

Knox,  Williar!i--A  Friendly  Address  to  the  Members  of  the 

Several  Clubs  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Ann's  Westminster, 
etc.  1793. 

Knox,  Williara--Considerations  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Nation,  etc.  1789. 
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Langford,  Rev.  W.- -Obedience  to  the  Eetablished  Laws  and 

Respect  to  the  Person  of  the  Administrator,  etc.  1793. 

Larcher,  Andrew--A  Remedy  for  Establishing  Universal  Peace 
and  Happiness,  etc.  1794  (?) 

The  Last  Dying  Words  of  Tom  Paine,  etc.  1794. 

Lee,  R.  (Citizen) -The  Excellence  of  the  British  Constitution, 
etc.  October  2,  1795. 

Lee,  R.--The  Voice  of  the  People,  etc.  1795. 

Lee,  R. --Warning  to  Tyrants,  etc.  1795. 

Lee,  R.--The  Wrongs  of  Man,  etc.  1795. 

Lee,  R.  The  Rights  of  Nobles,  etc.  1795. 

Lee,  R.--The  Rights  of  Princes,  etc.  1795. 

Lee,  R. — The  Rights  of  Prints,  etc.  1795. 

Lee,  R.--The  Rights  of  Man,  etc.  1795. 

Lee,  R.--The  Blessings  of  War,  etc.  1795. 

Lee,  R. — The  Rights  of  the  Swine,  etc.  1795. 

Lee,  R.--Rare  News  for  Old  England,  etc.  1795. 
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Leigh,  Rev.  W.--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.,  February  25,  1795. 
1795. 

Letters  from  a  Country  Gentleman  to  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
etc.  1789. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Charles  James  Pox  on  the  Late  Con- 
duct of  his  Party.  1789. 

A  Letter  to  the  Most  Insolent  Man  Alive,  William  Pitt.  1789. 

A  Letter  to  John  Eorne'Xboke,  Esq.,  etc.  1789. 

A  Letter  from  the  Rt .  Hon.  Lord  Petre  to  the  Rt .  Rev.  Dr. 
Horsley,  etc.  1790. 

A  Letter  to  a  Nobleman  Containing  Considerations  on  the  Laws 
Relating  to  Dissenters,  etc.  1790. 

A  Letter  of  Thanks,  etc.,  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  etc. 
1792. 

A  Letter  from  Irenopolis  to  the  Inhabitants  of  EleOtheropolis, 
etc., (2nd  Ed. )  1792. 

A  Letter  to  John  Clayton  Containing  a  Defence  of  Protestant 
Dissenters,  etc.  1791. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmwid  Burke  from  a  Dissenting  Country 
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Attorney,  etc.  1791. 

Letters  to  Thomas  Paine;  in  Answer  to  his  Late  Publication 
on  the  Rights  of  I'an,  etc.  1791. 

Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  Scotland  to  his  Friend  in  England, 
etc.  1794. 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Country,  etc.,  by  a  Member  of  one 
of  the  Inns  of  the  Court.  1792. 

A  Letter  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  etc., with  Notes 
by  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion. (30th  Ed.)  1795. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Henry  Dvndas,  Esq.,  or  an  Appeal 
to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  1794. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  in  Reply  to  his  Re- 
flections, etc.  1790. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Test  Laws,  etc.,  by  a  Chaplain  in 
the  Navy.  1791. 

A  Letter  to   the  Rt .  Hon.    Charles  Jarnee  Fcx  from  a  Westminster 
Elector.   1794. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, on  the  Conduct  of  the  Bank  Directors,  etc.  1796. 
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Letters  to  the  People  of  England  Against  the  Repeal  of  the 

Test  and  Corporation  Acts  "by  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  1790. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Rev.  Samuel  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
etc.,  "by  a  Welsh  Freeholder.  1790. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff,  etc.,  "by  a 
Country  Curate.  1792. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Eon.  Henry  Dundas,  etc.,  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  etc.  1794. 

A  Letter  Addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  etc. 
January  9,  1793. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  William  Pitt  on  his  Apostacy  from 
the  Cause  of  Parliamentarj'-  Reform,  etc.  1793. 

A  Letter  Addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  etc. 
December  11,  1792. 

Letters  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  Respecting  the  Present 
State  of  Public  Affairs.  1795. 

A  Letter  on  the  Present  Associations  interspersed  v/ith  Various 
Remarks,  etc.  1793. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Miles  occasioned  by  his  late  Scurrilous  At- 
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tack  on  Mr.  Burke,  etc.  1796. 

A  Letter  to  a  NolDle  Earl  from  a  Member  of  parliament,  etc. 
1797. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Williair.  Pitt  on  the  Present  Alarming 
Crisis,  etc.  1796. 

A  Letter  to  hie  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  Answer  to  his 
Queries   proposed,  etc.  1783. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Ashhurton  from  Mr.  Home,  etc.  1782. 

A  Letter  to  the  Public  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  etc.  1790. 

Lewelyn,  Williarr--An  Appeal  to  Men  Against  Paine 's  Rights  of 
Man.  1793. 

Lewis,  Rev.  T.--The  Happiness  of  Living  imder  the  British 
Government,  etc.  1795. 

Liberty  and  Equality;  Treated  in  a  Short  History  Addressed 
from  a  Poor  Man  to  his  Equals.  1792. 

The  Life,  Death  and  Wonderful  Achievements  of  Edmund  Burke. 
1792. 

The  Life  and  Character  of  Robert  Watt,  etc.  1795. 
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Lofft,  Cap el- -Remarks  on  the  Letter  of  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke  Concerning  the  Revolution  in  Prance,  etc.  1790. 

Lofft,  Capel — A  Vindication  of  the  Short  History  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts.  1790. 

Lofft,  Capel — An  History  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
etc.  1790. 

Lofft,  Capel--Remarks  on  the  Letter  of  ITr.  Burke  to  a  Member 
of  the  Uaticnal  Assembly,  1791. 

The  London  Corresponding  Society  at  a  General  Meeting,  etc. 
November  12,  1795. 

Look  before  you  Leap;  or  a  healin'  sa'  for  the  Crackit  Crowns, 
etc.,  by  Tom  Thrum, an*  Auld  Weaver.  1792. 

Lowth,  Rev.  Robert --A  Sermon  preached,  etc., March  17,  1793. 
1793. 

MacKenzie,  Henry — The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine.  1793. 

MacKintosh,  J"ames--Vindiclae  Gallicae,  etc.  1791. 

McLeod,  A. — A  Warn  Reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  Letter,  March  19, 
1796. 

McLeod,  Norman--Letters  to  the  People  of  North  Britain  on 
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Parliairentary  Reformation,  etc.  1793. 

Macomas,  Dr. — Letters  AddreBsed  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Williact  Pitt, 
etc.  1793. 

Madan,  Rev.  Spencer--The  Principal  Claims  of  the  Dissenters, 
etc.  1790. 

Madan,  Rev.  Spencer--A  Letter  to  Dr .Priestley  in  Consequence 
of  his  Familiar  Letters,  etc.  1790. 

Madan,  Rev.  Spencer— The  Duty  and  Necessity  of  Humiliation, 
etc.  1795. 

Mainwaring,  William— A  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middle- 
sex, etc.  1792. 

The  Malcontent.  A  Letter  from  an  Associator  to  Francis 
Plowden,  Esq.,  etc., 1794. 

Manners,  Rev.  M. --The  Citizen 's  Ohligation,  etc.  1792. 

Margarot,  Maurice--A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Henry  Dundas, 
etc.  1792. 

Marsh,  Herhert--The  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  Vindicated  from  a  late  Attack  of  Mr.  Williaun 
Belsham.    1801. 
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Martin,  John — An  Essay  on  the  Liberty  of  Man.  1794. 

Maule,  Rev.  J.--A  Sermon  preached,  etc., February  28,  1794. 
1794. 

Maxwell,  JameB-'k   Touch  on  the  Times,  etc.  1795. 

The  Measures  of  the  Ministry  to  Prevent  a  Revolution,  etc. 
1794. 

The  Member's  and  Elector's  Useful  Companion  for  the  Present 
General  Election,  etc.  1790. 

The  Memorial  of  M.  LeBrun,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  the  French  Republic,  on  the  Situation  of  Affairs 
between  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  December  17,  1792, 
etc.  1793. 

The  Merits  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Hastings  as  Ministers  in  War 
and  Peace,  Impartially  Stated.  1794. 

Miles,  W.  A. — Authentic  Correspondence  with  LeBrun,  etc.  1796, 

Miles,  W.  A. — The  Conduct  of  Prance  towards  Great  Britain 
Examined.  1792. 

Miles,  W.  A.--A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  etc.  1794. 

Miles,  W.  A. — A  Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope.  1794. 
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Miles,  W.A. — A  Letter  to  Henrj^  Buncombe,  etc.  1796. 

Miln,  Rev.  Pohert--The  Rise  and  Fatal  Effects  of  War,  etc. 

1794. 

AMiniature  of  Thomas  Paine,  etc.  1792.  (?) 

Mr.  Justice  Ashursts  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  etc.  November 
19,  1792. 

Mr,  King's  Speech  at  Egham  v.'ith  Thomas  Paine 's  Reply,  etc. 
1795. 

Mr.  St.  George,  A  True  Story,  etc.,  by  John  Bull.  1795.  (?) 

Mr.  Adeun's  Speech  in  Defence  of  R.T.  Crosefield,  etc.  1796. 

Modern  Madness;  or  the  Constitutionalists  dissected.  By 
Solomon  Searchem,  Esq.  1792. 

More  Reasons  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament.  1793. 

Morgan,  William--A  Review  of  Dr.  Price's  Writings  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Finances  of  this  Kingdom.  1792. 

Morgan,  William--Facts  Addressed  to  the  Serious  Attention  of 
the  People  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  1796. 

Morgan,   WilliaLm--An  Appeal  to   the  People   of  Great   Britain  on 
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the  Present  Alarming  State  of  the  Public  Finances  and 
Public  Credit.  1797. 

Morres,  Hervey--In:partial  Reflexioue  upon  the  Present  Crisis, 
etc.  1796. 

Moser,    Joseph--An  Exaunination  of   the  Pamphlet  Entitled 
Thoizglits  on  the  English  Government,    etc.    1796. 

V^'   Brethen  and  Fellow  Protestants,  etc.  1793  (?) 

Nares,  Rev.  R .--Principles  of  Government  Deduced  from  Reason, 
etc.  1792. 

Naree,  Rev.  P.. --Principles  of  Government  Adopted  to  General 
Instruction  and  Use.  1793. 

Nares,  Rev.  William- -Man's  Best  Right,  etc.  1793. 

Nares,  Rev.  William— A  Short  Account  of  the  Character  and 
Reign  of  Louis  XVI,  etc.  1793. 

National  Sins  the  Cause  of  National  Sufferings,  etc.  1797. 

The  National  Advocates,  a  Poem  affectionately  inscribed  to 
Hon.  Thomas  Erekine  and  Vicary  Gibbs,  Esq.  1795. 

Neale,  Rev.  George--A  Letter  to  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  etc. 
1796. 
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The  Necessity  of  a  Speedy  and  Effectual  Reform  in  Parliament, 
etc.  1792. 

Newton,  Rev.  John—The  Imminent  Danger  and  the  only  Sure 
Resource  of  this  Nation,  etc.  1794. 

Noch,  Laeliu8--A  Short  Sketch  of  the  ReYolu.tion  in  1688.  1793, 

O'Bryen,  Dennis--Utrti«fi  Horur?  The  Governnent  or  the  Country, 
1796. 

Ohservations  on  the  Reflections  of  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 
etc.,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Earl  of  Stanhope.  1790, 

Observations  on  Dr.  Price's  Revolution  Sermon  and  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Dissenters,  etc.  1790. 

Official  Copies  of  the  Correspondence  of  Lord  Malmeshtiry, 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Executive  Directory  of  Prance.  1796. 

Oh  Dear  I  What  Can  the  Matter  Be?  1793. 

O'Leary,  Rev.  Arthur--A  Sermon  preached,  etc., March  8,  1797. 
1797. 

One  Pennyworth  of  Truth  from  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John. 
1792. 
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One  Pennyworth  of  Advice  to  the  Loyal  Associations  of  Great 
Britain.  1793. 

One  Pennyworth  more  on  a  Second  Letter  frorn  Thomas  Bull  to 
hie  Brother  John.   December  12,  17  92. 

Opinions  Delivered  at  a  Numerous  and  Respectable  Meeting  in 
the  Country,  etc.  1793. 

Oppression.' .' I  The  Appeal  of  Captain  Sperry,  late  Editor  of 
the  Argus, to  the  People  of  England,  etc.  179b. 

The  Origin  and  Plan  of  a  General  Association  of  Householders, 
etc.  1796. 

The  Original  Address  of  the  Constitutional  Society.  1780  (?) 

Owen,  Rev.  J"ohn--Righteous  Judgment,  etc.  1794. 

Paine,   Sin  and  the  Devil,  tres  Juncti  in  Uno .  Intercepted 
Correspondence  from  Satan  to  Citizen  Paine. 

Paine  and  Burke  Contrasted,  etc.  Published  by  Anonymous 

persons  who  sign  themselves  True  Friends  of  the  People. 
1792. 

Paine,  Thomas — The  Rights  of  Man,  Etc.  (1st  Part).  1791. 

Paine,  Thomas — The  Rights  of  F^n,  etc.  (2nd  Part).  1792. 
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Paine,  Thona8--A  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  June  5,  1792 

Paine,  ThomaB--A  Letter  Addressed  to  the  Addressers,  etc. 
1792. 

Paine,  Thomas --Reasons  for  Wishing  to  Preserve  the  Life  of 
Louis  Capet,  etc.  1793  (?) 

Paiae,  Thoraas--T\vo  Letters  to  Lord  Onslow  and  one  to  Mr. 
Henry  Dxindas,  etc.  1792. 

Paine,  ThomaB--The  Address  and  Declaration  of  the  Friends  of 
Universal  Peace  and  Liloerty,  etc.  1791. 

Paine,  ThomaB--An  Address  to  the  Republic  of  Prance,  etc. 
1792. 

Paine,  ThomaB--MlscellaneouB  Articles.  1792. 

Paine,  Thoma8--ProBpects  on  the  War  and  Paper  Currency,  etc. 
1793.   (Written  in  1787.) 

Paine,  Thomas--The  Rights  of  Man  for  the  Use  and  Benefit  of 
All  Mankind.  1795. 

Paine,  ThoiQas--A  Dissertation  on  the  First  Principles  of 
Government,  etc.  1795. 

Paine,  ThomaB--The  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  English  System  of 
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Finance.  1796. 

Paley,  William, D.D.- -A  Sermon  preached,  etc.,  July  22,  1795. 
1795. 

Paley,  William,  D.D. --Reasons  for  Contentment,  etc.  1793. 

Palmer,  Ssunuel--A  Vindication  of  Modern  Dissenters,  etc. 1790. 

Parr,  Samuel--A  Sequel  to  the  Printed  Paper  lately  Circulat- 
ed in  Warwickshire,  etc.  1792. 

Parry,  William--RemarkB  on  the  Resolutions  passed  at  a  Meet- 
ing of  the  Noblemen  and  Clergy  of  the  Coxinty  of  Warwick, 
etc.  1790. 

Parry,  William- -Thoughts  on  such  Penal  Religious  Statutes  as 
Affect  Protestant  Dissenters,  etc.  1791. 

Part  of  a  Letter  from  Robert  Adair  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  C.J.  Pox, 
etc.  1796. 

Pasquin,  Anthony,  Esq. --Legislative  Biography,  etc.  1795. 

Patje,  CL.A.  (Herbert  Marsh,  Tr.)--An  Essay  on  the  English 
National  Credit.  1797. 

Patton,  Charles--An  Attempt  to  Establish  the  Basis  of  Freedom, 
etc.  1793. 
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Pax  in  Bellci  or,  a  fe^v  Reflexions  on  the  Prospect  of  Peace, 
etc.  1796. 

Peacock,  Rev.  D.M.--ConBiderations  on  the  Structure  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  etc.  1794. 

Pearls  Cast  before  Swine  by  Edmund  Burke,  Scraped  together 
hy  Old  Kttrhert,1794  (?) 

Pearson,  Edward, D.D.--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  November  5, 
1793.  1793. 

Pearson,  Edward, B.D.- -A  Sermon  preached,  etc., January  30, 
1794. 

Peddie,  Rev.  James--The  Revolution  the  Work  of  God  and  a 
Cause  for  Joy,  etc.  1789. 

Penn,  William — Vindiciae  Britainniae,  etc.  1794. 

The  People's  Friend,  or,  the  Mysteries  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  Unfolded.  17  95  (?) 

Perceval,  William--The  Duties  and  Powers  of  Public  Officers 
and  Private  Persons  with  Respect  to  Violations  of  the 
Public  Peace.   1793  (?) 

The  Pernicious  Effects  of  the  Art  of  Printing  upon  Society, 
etc.  1796  (?) 
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The  Pernicious  Principles  of  Thomas  Paine  Ejqposed  in  an  Address 
to  Labourers  and  Mechanics  by  a  Gentleman. 

Personal  the  best  Pledges  of  Public  Reform,  etc., by  a  Clergy- 
man in  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury.  1795. 

Peter,  Alexander — Strictures  on  the  Character  and  Principles 

of  Thomas  Paine.  1792. 
Phail,  James  M. --Remarks  on  the  Present  Times,  exhibiting  the 

Causes  of  the  High  Price  of  Provisions,  etc.  1795. 

A  Picture  of  the  Times  Published  Weekly.  1796. 

Piggott,  Charles — A  Political  Dictionary, etc .  1795. 

Pitti-Clout  and  Dun-Cuddy,  a  Poetical  Eclogue  wherein  is  ex- 
pressed in  Courtly  Lays  the  inviolable  Attachment  of 
the  Treasury  Shepherds,  etc.  1795. 

Pitt's  Ghost,   Being  an  Account  of  the  Death,  Dissection, 

Pxineral  Procession,  Epitaph,  etc.  of  the  Much  Lamented 
Minister  of  State.  l?9b  (?) 

Plain  Thoughts  of  a  Plain  Man,  etc.  1797. 

A  Plain  and  Earnest  Address  to  Britons,  especially  Farmers, 
etc.,  by  a  Farmer.  1792. 
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A  Plan  for  the  Periodical  Abolition  of  All  Taxes  raised  by 
Means  of  Collectore,  etc.  1795. 

Playfair,  V/^illiam — Inevitable  Consequences  of  a  Reform  in 
Parliament.  1792. 

Plavfair,  William — A  General  View  of  the  Actual  Force  and 
Resources  of  Prance,  January  1793.   1793. 

Playfair,  William--Thought8  on  the  Present  State  of  French 
Politics,  etc.  1793. 

Playfair,  William — Better  Prospects  to  the  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain.  1793. 

Playfair,  William — For  the  Use  of  the  Enemies  of  England.  A 
Real  Statement  of  the  Finance,  etc.  1796. 

Playfair,  William--A  History  of  Jacobinism, its  Crimes,   Cruel- 
ties and  Perfidies,  etc.  2  Vols.  1798. 

Plowden,  Francis,  Esq. --The  Case  Stated.  1791. 

Plowden,  Francis,  Esq. --Jura  Anglo riuH .  The  Rights  of  English- 
men.  1792. 

Plowden,  Francis,  Esq.--A  Short  History  of  the  British  Em- 
pire during  the  last  Twenty  Months,  etc.  1794. 
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Plowden,  Francis,  Esq. --Church  and  State,  etc.  1795. 

A  Poetical  Effusion  on  the  Religious  and  Political  Principles 
of  Dr.  Priestley, 1791. 

A  Political  Debate  on  Christian  Principles;  or,  the  Corres- 
pondence "between  Rev.  John  Newton  and  Rev.  David  William- 
son. 1793. 

A  Political  Dictionary  for  the  Guinealess  Pigs,  etc.  1795  (?) 

Political  Observations  on  the  Test  Act.  1790. 

The  Political  Salvation  of  Great  Britain  by  Means  entirely 

New,  etc.,  by  a  Gentleman  Independent  of  Parties.  1797. 

The  Poll  Tax.  An  Ode  by  Grizzle  Bald  Pate,  Esq.  1795. 

The  Poor  Man's  Answer  to  the  Rich  Associations.  1793  (?) 

Pope,  Si!aeon--A  Letter  to  Rt .  Hon.  William  Curtis,  etc.,  on 
the  National  Debt,  etc.  1796. 

Potter,  John--A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Elections,  etc.  1790. 

Poulter,  Rev.  Edmund--A  Sermon  on  the  Present  Crisis  preached, 
etc. .December  9,  1792.   1793. 

A  Practical  and  Philosophical  Essay  on  the  Prench  Revolution, 
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etc.  1793. 

Precious  Morsels.  Features  of  Sxzndry  Great  Personages,  etc. 
1795  (?) 

The  Present  State  of  the  British  Constitution  Deduced  from 
Pacts  by  an  Old  Whig.  1793. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard--A  Disco'arse  on  the  Love  of  Country,  etc. 
1789. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard--The  Preface  and  Additions  to  the  Dis- 
course on  the  Love  of  Country.  1790. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard- -Britain 's  Happiness,  and  its  full  Posses- 
sion of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  etc.  1791. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard--Two  Tracts  on  Civil  Liberty,  etc.  1776. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard--Additional  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  Value  of  Civil  Liberty,  etc.  1777. 

Price,   Dr.  Richard--ObservationB  on   the   Importance  of   the 
American  Revolution,    etc.    1784. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard--Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Li- 
berty, etc.  1776. 

Priestley , Dr.  Joseph--The  Conduct  to  be  Observed  by  Dissenters 
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in  order  to  Procure  the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  etc.  1789, 

Priestley, Dr.  Joseph--The  Duty  of  Forgiveness  of  Injuries, 
etc.  1791. 

Priestley, Dr .  Joseph--A  Sermon  preaclied,  etc.,  April  19,  1793. 
1793. 

Priestley, Dr.  Jo8eph--The  Present  State  of  England  Compared 
with  Ancient  Prophecies,  etc.  1794. 

Priestley, Dr.  Joseph — The  Use  of  Christianity,  especially 
in  dangerous  Times,  etc.  1794. 

Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph--Letters  to  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  oc- 
casioned hy  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 
1791. 

Priestley ,Dr .  Joseph--Pcmiiliar  Letters  Addressed  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  etc.  1790. 

Priestley, Dr .  Joseph--Earailiar  Letters  Addressed  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Birmingham  in  Refutation  of  Several 
Charges,  etc.  1790. 

Priestley, Dr.  Joseph--An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Riots  in  Birmingham,  etc.  1791. 
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Priestley, Dr.  Jo6eph--A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death  of 
Dr.  Price,  etc.  1791. 

Priestley, Dr.  Joseph — An  Address  to  the  Students  of  the  New 
College,  Hackney,  etc.  17&1. 

Priestley, Dr.  Joseph — Dr.  Priestly 's  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Birmingham,  etc.  1791. 

Priestley , Dr.  Joseph--Letters  Addressed  to  the  Philosophers 
and  Politicians  of  Prance,  etc.  1794. 

Priestley, Dr.  Joseph — A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  William  Pitt 
on  the  Subject  of  Toleration,  etc.  1787. 

Principle  and  Practice  Corabinedi  oflrthe  Wrongs  of  Man,  etc., 
by  one  who  signs  himself  a  Patriot.  1792. 

Proceedings  in  the  National  Assembly  of  Prance  on  the  Admis- 
sion of  Mr.  William  Priestley, etc.  1792. 

Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  Preserving  Liberty  and 

Property  against  Republicans  and  Levellers,  etc.  1792. 

The  Proceedings  in  the  Trial  of  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  upon  Indict' 
ment  for  Publishing  a  supposed  Libel,  etc.  1793. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People,  etc.,  in 
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the  year  1792.   1793. 

Proceedings  and  Speeches  at  the  Meeting  NovemlDer  17,  1795, 
at  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  etc.  1795. 

Proceedings  in  an  Action  for  Deht  "between  Rt .  Hon.  C.J.  Pox 
Plaintiff  and  J.  Home  Tib oke,  Esq.,  etc.  1792. 

Proceedings  of  the  Priends  of  the  Ahuse  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press  on  December  21,  1792.  1793. 

Proceedings  of  the  Priends  of  the  Abuse  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press  December  22,  1792,  January  19,  and  March  9,  1793. 
1793. 

The  Proclamation,  etc.   A  Poetical  Epistle  from  Harry  Gay  to 
his  Friend  Richard  Quiet.  1792. 

A  Protest  against  Paine 's  Rights  of  Man,  etc.  1792. 

Public  Documents  Declaratory  of  the  Principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  etc.  1790. 

Ramsey,  William (Stenographer) --The  Trial  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Pysche  Palmer,  etc.  1793. 

Ramsey,  William--The  Trial  of  William  Skirving,  Secretary  to 
the  British  Convention,  etc.  1794. 
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Ramsey,  Williain--The  Trial  of  Maurice  Margaret,  etc.  1794. 

Ramsey,  William — The  Trial  of  Joseph  Gerrald,  etc.  1794. 

Ramsey,  William — The  Proceedings  in  Cases  of  High  Treason 

under  a  Special  Commission  of   Oyer  and  Terminer,  etc. 
1794. 

Ramsey,  William — The  Tribuiie,  Consisting  Chiefly  of  the  Poli- 
tical Lectures  of  John  Thelwall,  etc.  1796. 

Ray,  Rev.  Jaimes--To  the  Christian  World.   A  Plain  Sermon, 
etc.   1795  (?) 

Reasons  against  National  Despondency;  in  Refutation  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  View,  etc.  1797. 

Reasons  for  Seeking  a  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts 
Submitted,  etc.  hy  a  Dissenter.  1790. 

Reasons  for  National  Penitence,  Recommended  for  the  Past, 
etc.  1794. 

Reeves,  John,  Esq. --The  Grounds  of  Alderman  Wilkes  and  Boy- 
dell's  Petition  for  Peace  Examined  and  Refuted.  1795. 

Reeves,  John,  Esq. --Thoughts  on  the  English  Government,  etc. 
1795. 
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Reflexions  on  the  ConsequenccB  of  hie  Majesty's  Recovery, 
etc.  1789. 

Reflexicns  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Resources  of  the 
Country.  1796. 

Refom  or  Ruin  ^  Take  Your  Choice!  etc.  1797. 

The  Reformers.  A  Satirical  Poem,  etc.  1793. 

A  Refutation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Alarming  Assertion,  made  on  the 
Last  Day  of  the  Last  Session  of  Parliament,  etc.  1794. 

Reign  of  the  English  Robespierre,  Addressed  to  the  Nation. 
1795. 

Remarks  Addressed  to  Rev.  Charles  Weston,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Durham  County  and  City  Association, 
etc.  1793. 

Remarks  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  who  style  themselves 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  etc.  1792. 

Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  published  as  Mr.  Pox's  Speech  at  the 
Opening  of  Parliament,  etc.  1793. 

Rennel,  Major--War  with  Prance  the  only  Security  of  Britain, 
etc.  1794. 
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Rennell,Rev.Thomas--The  Connexion  of  the  Duty  of  Loving  the 
Brotherhood,  Fearing  God  and  Honouring  the  King,  etc. 
1793. 

Rennell,  Rev.  ThomaB--The  Principles  of  French  Republicans 
Essentially  foimded  on  Violence  and  Blood-Guiltiness, 
etc.  1793. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  etc., 
Appointed  to  Examine  the  State  of  Representation  in 
Scotland.  1793  (?) 

Report  of  the  Constitutional  Society  on  the  Treason  and   Se- 
dition Bills.  1795. 

The  Retort  Politic  on  Master  Burke,  etc.,  from  a  Tyro  of 
his  own  School,  but  another  Class.  1796. 

Resolutions,  etc.,  of  the  Society  Associated  for  the  Purpose 
of  Obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  etc.  1792. 

The  Resolutions  of  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press,  etc.  1793. 

A  Review  of  the  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  etc.  1790. 

Revolutions  without  Bloodshed,  or  Reformation  Preferable  to 
Revolt.  1794. 
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Rich,  David  r).--The  Case  of  the  Lahourere  in  Husbandry  Stated 
etc.  1795. 

Rights  of  Citizens,  etc.  1791. 

The  Rights  of  the  Devil;  or  the  Jacobin's  Consolation,  etc. 
1793. 

The  Rights  of  Monarchy.  A  Poeci,  etc.  1792. 

The  Rights  of  Govermnent  not  Incompatible  with  the  Rights  of 
Man,  etc.  1791. 

The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  United  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
from  a  Gentleman  in  London  to  a  Friend  in  the  Covintry, 
etc.  1792. 

Rights  of  Nature  against  the  Usux'pations  of  Establishments, 
etc.  1796. 

Riland,  Rev.  John — The  Rights  of  God,  etc.  1792. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Thomas-^An  Address  to  the  Loyal  Leicester 
Volunteers,  etc.  1795. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Thomas — A  Serious  Exhortation  to  the  Irthabitants 
of  Great  Britain  with  Reference  to  the  Approaching  Past. 
1795. 
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A  Rod  in  Brine,  or  a  Tickler  for  Tom  Paine,  etc., "by  an  Oxford 
Graduate.  1792. 

Bose,  John--An  Impartial  History  of  the  Late  Dieturtancee 
at  Brietol,  etc.  1793. 

Rous,  George --Thoughts  on  Government,  etc.  1791. 

Rous,  George — A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  etc. 
1792  (?) 

Russel,  W. --Reform  and  Revolution,  etc.  1796. 

St.  John,  John — A  Letter  from  a  Magistrate  to  Mr .William  Rose 
of  Whitehall,  etc.  1791. 

Sa\inders,  Christopher,  LI. D. --Who  were  the  Aggreesers,  etc. 
1797. 

Scott,  James, D.D.--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  April  19,  1793. 
1793. 

Scott,    Joh-n--0'b8ervations   on  M.   Belshaun's  Memoirs   of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.      1796. 

* 

Scott,  John—A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  etc.  1791. 

Scott,   Thociae--An   Impartial   Statement   of  the   Scriptural  Doc- 
trines  in  Respect   of  Civil  Government,    etc.    1792. 
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Scott,  Thomas — An  Estimate  of  the  Religious  Character  of  the 
State  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  1793. 

Scurlock,  Rev.  David- -Thoughts  on  the  Influence  of  Religion 
in  Civil  Government,  etc.  1792. 

Seeds  of  Sedition.   Important  Discovery  to  the  Honourable 
Committee  of  Sedition  Hunters  in  Nottingham!.   1793. 

Semphill,  Hugh  (Lord)--A  Short  Address  to  the  Public,  etc. 
1793. 

A  Sequel  to  Sir  William  Jones'  Pamphlet  on  the  Principles  of 
Government,  etc.  1784. 

A  Serious  Exhortation  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain,  etc. 
1796  (?) 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London, 
May  28,  1795,  by^JIenry  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol.  1795. 

Sharp,  Granville--A  Circular  Letter  to  the  Several  Petitionary 
Countries,  Cities  and  Towns,  etc.  1780. 

The   Shaver's  New  Sermon   for  the  Past   Day,    etc.,   by  Pasquin 
Shav#3look, Shaver .Extraordinary.    1795. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Character  and  Reign  of  Louis  XVI,  etc. 
1793. 
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Sifely,  Manoah  (Stenographer )— The  Genuine  Trial  of  Thomas 
Hard}'-,  etc., 2  Vols.  1795. 

Simpkin,  Redivus  to  Simon,  etc.  1796. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John — Thoughts  on  the  Naval  Strength  of  the 
British  Empire.  1795. 

Sinclair,  J"ohn--Lucu'brat ione  during  a  Short  Recess,  etc. 
1783. 

Sins  of  Government,  Sins  of  the  Nation,  etc.,  "by  a  Volunteer. 
1793. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of  1793,  etc.  1795. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Reign  of  George  III,  from  1780  to  the  close  of 
1790.   1791. 

A  Small  Whole  Length  of  Dr. Priestley  from  his  printed  Works, 
etc.  1792. 

Smith,  James--The  Golden  Calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  etc.  1795. 

The  Soldier's  Friend,  etc.  Written  by  a  Subaltern.  1793. 

Some  Remarks  on  tine  British  Constitution,  etc.  1793. 

Sonerville,  Thomas, D.D. --Observations  on  the  Constitution  and 
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Present  State  of  Britain.  1793. 

Somerville,  Thomas, D.D. --The  Effects  of  the  French  Revolution, 
etc.  1793. 

Sound  Reasons  and  Solid  Argument  for  Reform  in  Parliament, 
etc.  1795  (?) 

Specimens  of  the  Manner  in  which  Public  Worship  is  Conducted 
in  Dissenting  Congregations.  1793. 

Speculations  on  the  Establishing  of  a  Unique  Tenure  of  Land, 
etc.  1795. 

A  Speech  Intended  to  have  been  Spoken  at  the  General  Meeting 
of  the  Friends  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  etc.  1790. 

The  Speech  of  Alexander  the  Coppersmith,  Ll.D.  Spoken,  etc. 
January  19,  1793. 

The  Speech  of  Thomas  Day  on  the  Necessity  of  a  Reform  in 
Parliament,  etc.  1794. 

A  Speech  in  which  the  Question  of  a  War  with  Prance  is  stated 
and  Examined  by  a  Lover  of  his  Country.  1793. 

The  Speech  of  John  Thelwall  at  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society  at  Copenhagen  House,  etc.  1795. 
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The  Speech  of  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Priends 
of  the  Li'berty  of  the  Press,  etc.  1792. 

The  Speeches  at  Length  of  Rt .  Hon.  C.  J.  Pox,  T.  Erskine, 
etc.  1797. 

Spence,  ThOHias--The  End  of  Oppression,  etc.  1795  (?) 

Spence,  Thomas- -Sp ence 's  Recantation,  etc.  1795  (?) 

Stanhope,  Charles  (Earl)--A  Letter  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  etc.  1790. 

Stanhope   Charles  (Earl) --Speech  in  the  House  of  Ours,  etc. 
Printed  by  the  London  Corresponding  Society.  1794. 

The  State  of  the  Representation  of  England  and  Wales  deliver- 
ed to  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People,  etc.  1793. 

Stewart,  John — The  Tocsin  of  Britannica,  etc.  1794. 

Stewart,    John--Second  Peal  of  the  Tocsin,    etc.    1794. 

Stewart,  John--Good  Sense:  Addressed  to  the  British  Nation, 
etc.  1794. 

Stone:      Rev.   EranciB--Political  Reformation  on  a  Large   Scale, 
etc.   1789. 
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Stone,  Rev.  Francis — An  Examination  of  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke's  Reflections,  etc.   1792. 

The  Story  of  Sheridan,  etc.  1790. 

Strictures  on  the  Letter  of  the  Rt .  Hon .Mr.  Burke  on  the 
Revolution  in  Prance.  1791. 

Strictures  onMr.  Burke's  two  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Member 
of  Parliament .  1796. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Rev.Mr.  Walker  at  the  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  County  of  Nottingham,  etc.  1780. 

A  Svommary  View  of  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  of  Prance, 
etc.  1797. 

Sutton,  Rev.  Charles  M.--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.,  Pebruary  28, 
1794.  1794. 

Sutton,  Rev.  Thomas--A  Sermon  preached,  etc., January  30,  1793. 
1793. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Trial  of  Thomas  Paine,  etc.,  by  a  Gentle- 
man Present  at  the  Time.  1793. 

^onond's  Abstracts  of  the  Two  Bills,  etc.  1796  (?) 

Symond,  Rev.  J. --The  Ends  and  Advantages  of  an  Established 
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Ministry,  etc.  1792. 

Symond,  Rev.  -/.--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.,  February  28,  1794. 
1794. 

Symond,  Rev.  J. --Unanimity, the  Security  of  the  Nation,  etc. 
1795. 

Tathain,  Edward>D.D. — Letters  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  on 
Politics.  1791. 

Tatham,  Edward, D.D. — A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  November  5,  1791. 
1791. 

Tatham,  Edward ,D.D.--A  Sermon  Suitable  to  the  Times,  etc. 
1792. 

Temperate  Comments  on  Intemperate  Reflections,  etc.  1791. 

Ten  Minutes  Caution  from  a  Plain  Man  to  his  Fellow  Citizens. 
1792. 

A  Ten  Minutes  Address  to  Englishmen  by  a  Loyal  Subject.  1793. 

Ten  Minutes  Reflection  on  the  Late  Events  in  France.  Recommend- 
ed by  a  Plain  Man  to  his  Fellow  Citizens.  1792. 

Ten  Minutes  Advice  to  the  People  of  England  on  the  two  Slavery 
Bills,  etc.  1795. 
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Thelwall,  John--Peaceful  Discussion,  not  Tiimultxiary  Violence 
the  Means  of  Redressing  National  Grievance,  etc.  1795. 

Thelwall,  JoIin--John  Gilpin's  Ghost,  etc.  1795. 

Thelwall,  J'ohn--Sober  Reflections  on  the  Seditious  and  In- 
flaioinatory  Letter  of  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund  Burke  to  a  Notle 
Lord.  1796. 

Thelwall,  John--The  Natural  and  Constitutional  Right  of  Britain 
to  Annual  Parliaments,  Universal  Suffrage,  etc.  1795. 

Thelwall,  John--Polit ical  Lectures.  1795. 

Thelwall,  John- -Pro spectue  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,  etc.  1796. 

Thelwall,  John--An  Appeal  to  Popular  Opinion  Against  Kidnap- 
ping and  Murder.  1796. 

Thelwall,  John- -Democracy  Vindicated.   An  Essay  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Government  of  the  Roman  State  from  the 
Po.sthumus  Works  of  Walter  Moyle  with  Preface  and  Notes 
by  John  Thev/all.  1796. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Robert--The  Cause  of  Truth,  etc.  1797. 

Thorp,  Robert ,D.D. --An  Establishment  in  Religion  and  Religious 
Liberty,  etc.  1792. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Late  Riot  at  Birmingham.  1791. 

Thoughts  on  a  Peace  with  Prance,  etc.  1796. 

Thoughts  on  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Bristol  on  the  Affairs  of  America,  etc.  1778. 

Thoughts  on  the  Resolution  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
etc.  1790. 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Failures .  1793. 

Thoughts  on  a  Letter  Addressed  to  the  Rt .  Hon.  Thomas  Conolly, 
etc.  1790. 

Thoughts  upon  the  Present  SitiAation,  etc.  1795. 

Thoughts  on  a  Parliamentary  Reform.  1784. 

Three  Letters  to  Dr.  Price,  Containing  Remarks  on  his  Obser- 
vations on  the  Nat  lire  of  Civil  Liberty,  etc.  1776. 

Three  Words  on  the  War.  1793. 

To  Britons.'  A  Tract  in  the  Form  of  a  Discourse  by  a  Lay- 
Brother.  1793  (?) 

To  the  Great  and  Learned  Among  Christians,  etc.  1793. 

TomPaine's  Jests,  etc.  1794. 
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A  Tour  Through  the  Theater  of  War  in  the  Months  of  December, 
1792  and  January  1793,  etc.  1793. 

Towers,  Joseph--An  Oration  Delivered  at  the  London  Tavern 
on  the  4th  of  November  1788,  etc.  1783. 

Towers,  Joseph — Thoughts  on  the  CoinmenceEient  of  a  New  Parlia- 
ment, etc.  1790. 

Towers,  Joseph — Tracts  on  Political  and  other  Subjects  pub- 
lished at  Various  Times,  etc.  1796. 

Townshend,  Thomas--A  Sxaninary  Defence  of  the  Rt .  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  etc.  1796. 

Tracts  Published  and  Distributed  Gratis  by  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information.  1783. 

Treason  Trii-ucphant  over  Law  and  the  Constitution,  etc,  1795. 

Treralett,  Thonas--Strictures  on  the  Proposed  Plan  for  Adopt- 
ing a  Loan,  etc.  1796. 

The  Trials  of  the  Birminghain  Rioters  at  Warwick,  etc.  1791. 

The  Trial  of  Thocfts  Paine  for  Writing  a  Libel,  etc.  1792. 

Trial  of  George  Rose  at  the  Suit  of  Mr.  Smith,  1791. 
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The  Trial  of  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  for  Pul:)lishing  a  Supposed 
Libel,  etc.  1794. 

The  Trial  of  Robert  Watt,  Late  Wine  Merchant  of  Edinburgh 
for  High  Treason, • etc .  1794. 

The  Trial  of  William  Winterbotham,  etc.,  for  Seditious  Words, 
etc.  1794. 

The  Trial  of  John  Horne  Tooke  on  a  Charge  of  High  Treason, 
etc.  1794. 

The  Trials  at  Large  of  Robert  Watt  and  David  Downie  for  High 
Treason,  etc.  1794. 

The  Trial  of  Henry  Yorke  for  a  Conspiracy,  etc.  1795. 

A  Trip  to  the  Island  of  Equality,  etc. 

The  True  Briton's  Catechism,  etc.  1795. 

Truehart ,  J. — The  Soldier's  Answer  to  the  Pamphlet  Entitled 
the  Soldier's  Friend,  etc.  1793  (?) 

Truth  and  Reason  against  Place  and  Pension,  etc.  1795. 

Truth  and  Treason;  or  a  Narration  of  the  Royal  Procession  to 
the  House  of  Peers .October  29,  1795.  1795. 


^ 
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Turner,  Rev.  Daniel — An  Exhortation  to  Peace  and  Loyalty  and 
the  Support  of  Government,  etc.  1792. 

Two  Letters  Addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
the  People  of  England.  1796. 

Two  Letters  Addressed  to  a  British  Merchant  a  Sliort  Time  "before 
the  Ejqjected  Meeting  of  the  New  Parlisunent.  1796, 

Two  Letters  from  Nonnan  McLeod,  Esq.,  M.P.,to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  etc.  1792. 

Tv/o  Speeches  of  Thomas  Day  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Counties  of  Cam"bridge  and  Essex,  etc.  1760. 

Vansittart,  Nicholas--An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Finances 
of  Great  Britain,  etc.  1796. 

Verses  Written  on  Seeing  the  Execution  of  Robert  Watt.  1794. 

Very  Familiar  Letters  Addressed  to  Dr.  Priestley, etc . ,  by 
John  Nott,  Button  Burnisher.  1790.  ^ 

Very  Fsuniliar  Letters  Addressed  to  Mr.  John  Nott,  Button 
Burnisher »by  Alexander  Armsling,  Whip  Maker  and  Abel 
Sharp,  Spur  Maker.  1790. 

Vlette,  M.  de--D\anouriez  Unmasked,  etc.  1793. 
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Views  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Principal  Housee  destroyed  during 

the  Riots  at  Birmingham,  1791. 

A  View  of  the  Relative  State  of  Great  Britain  and  France  at 
the  CoDunencecient  of  the  Year.  1796. 

The  Village  Association,  or  the  Politics  of  Edley,  etc. 
1793  (?) 

Vincent,  William, D.D. — A  Discourse  Addressed  to  the  People 
of  Great  Britain,  etc.  1792. 

A  Vindication   of  the  Rt .   Hon.  Edmund  Burke's  Reflections   on 
tlie  Revolution   in  Prance,    etc.    1791. 

A  Vindication  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  etc.  1794 (?) 

A  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Attack  on  Mr.  Burke's 
Pension,  etc.  1796. 

Vindiciae  La^Wavensis;  or  Strictures  on  the  Bishop  of  Laudaff 'b 
Late  Charge,  etc.  1792. 

The  Virtues  of  Hazel;  or  Blessings  of  Government.  1794. 

The  Voice  of  Truth  to  the  People  of  England,  etc.  1797. 

Waddington,  L. P. ^ Esq. --Remarks  on  Mr.  Burke's  two  Letters, 
etc.  1796  (?) 
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Wakefield,  Daniel  Esq. --Observations  on  the  Credit  and  Pi- 
nances  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  1797. 

Wakefield,  Gillnert — A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke  to 
a  Noble  Lord.  1796. 

Wakefield,  Gilbert — The  Spirit  of  Christianitj'-  Compared  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great  Britain.  1794. 

Wakefield,  Gilbert--An  Address  to  the  Rt .  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Horsley,  etc.  1790. 

Walker,  Charles,  Esq. --Reflections  on  Government  in  General, 
etc.  1796. 

Walker,  George— The  Dissenters  Plea,  etc.  1789  (?) 

Walker,  Rev.  Robert--The  Sentiments  and  Conduct  Becoming 
Britons  in  the  present  Conjuncture,  etc.  1794. 

Wallace,  Lady  Eglantine --The  Conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  General  Dumourier  Investigated.  17  93. 

War. (A  Broadside) .  December  31,  1792. 

War  with  Prance  the  only  Security  of  Britain  at  the  Present 
Mom.entouB  Crisis,  etc.,  by  an  Old  Englishman.  1794. 

A  Warning  Voice  to  the  People  of  England  on  the  True  Nature, 
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etc.,  of  the  Two  Bills  now  "before  Parliament.  1795. 

Watson,  Richard--A  Charge  Delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  Laudaff,  etc.  1792. 

Watson,  Ricliard--Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Laudaff,  etc.  1795. 

The  Welsh  Freeholder's  Vindication  of  his  Letter,  etc.  1791. 

Weston,  Charles ,D.D.--A  Sermon  preached,  etc.  January  30, 
1793.  1793. 

Weston,  Charles  ,D.D. --Authority  of  Government  and  Duty  of 
Ohedience,  etc.  1793. 

Whig  and  No  Whig.  A  Political  Paradox-  1789. 

The  Whig  Cluh;  a  Sketch  of  Modern  Patriots.  1795. 

A  Whig's  Apology  for  his  Consistency  in  a  Letter  from  a  Member 
of  Parliament  to  his  Priend.  1795. 

Whitaker,  Rev.  E.  W. — National  Calamities  the  Consequences  of 
National  Guilt,  etc.  1795. 

The  Whole  Proceedings  on  the  Trials  of  Mr.  Willisun  Stone  for 
High  Treason,  etc.  1796. 
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Wills,  Rev,  Thomas — The  Scriptural  Fast,  etc.  1794. 

Williams,  Rev.  J.H. — Two  Sermons  preached,  etc.  April  1793 
and  February  1794.   1794. 

Williams,  Rev.  J.H. --War  the  Stumbling  Block  of  a  Christian, 
etc.  1795. 

Williarrs,  William — A  Reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  Two  Letters  on  the 
Proposals  for  Peace,  etc.  1796. 

Williams,  William --Rights  of  the  People,  etc.  1796. 
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